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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  the  employment  of  the  leisure  of  some  two  years,  spent  in  the  examination  of 
native  works  on  the  Chinese  Materia  Medica  and  Natural  History,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  best 
native  drugs.  As  originally  sketched  out,  the  work  was  entitled  “ Contributions  towards  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  Materia  Medica,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Students.”  It  was  primarily 
suggested  by  the  want  of  a further  expansion  of  a small  “ Medical  Vocabulary,”  published  at  Shang- 
hai in  1858,  by  Dr.  Hobson  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  professes  to  give  the  sense  of  the 
old  medical  writers,  who  were  the  naturalists  of  their  time,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  some  of  the 
objects  which  affect  the  health  of  the  sick  and  the  comparatively  sound.  So  far  as  the  degenerate 
race,  which  has  succeeded  the  long  line  of  imperial,  princely  and  magisterial  observers  in  medical 
matters,  has  departed  from  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Shin-nung,  Hwang-ti,  Chi-peh,  Zu-pien,  Li- 
tang-cld,  Riva-to,  Wang-shuh  and  Li-shi-chin,  this  heresy  has  been  generally  proclaimed.  TojOsbeck, 
Reeves,  Abel,  Loureiro,  Williams,  Bridgman,  Bunge,  Hoffman,  Schultes,  Tatarinov,  Hanbury,  Hance, 
Mayers,  Swinhoe,  Sampson,  Williamson  and  many  other  well-known  contributors  to  the  knowledge  of 
China,  the  author  is  very  largely  indebted.  After  the  greater  part  of  the  work  had  been  written  out, 
Dr.  Williams  of  Peking  very  kindly  copied  out  a list  of  some  five  hundred  drugs,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Tatarinov,  late  Physician  to  the  Russian  Mission  in  China.  Although  only  the  bare  Chi- 
nese names  of  some,  and  merely  the  Russian  and  Latin  equivalents  of  the  Chinese  characters  of  others, 
were  given,  the  work  was  of  considerable  service.  More  especially  as  the  scientific  names  had  been 
revised  by  Professor  Horaninow  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Another  valuable  source  of  assistance  on  many  points  was  the  small  pamphlet  of  “ Notes  on  Chi- 
nese Materia  Medica,”  by  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.R.S.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  work  has  never 
been  actually  published  for  sale.  It  serves  as  a model  of  investigation  on  such  points,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  numerous  illustrations.  The  Hongkong  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  and  the  Transactions  of 
the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  have  been  very  largely  drawn  upon.  The 
“ Description  of  articles  of  Import  and  Export,”  contained  in  Dr.  Williams’  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
“ Chinese  Commercial  Guide  ” has  been  of  great  use.  To  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bretschneider  to 
the  “ Chinese  Recorder  ” and  other  periodicals,  many  obligations  are  due.  The  Customs’  Reports 
have  furnished  valuable  information,  and  to  Mr.  Hobson  of  Hankow  many  thanks  are  rendered  for 
specimens  of  drugs  kindly  forwarded.  One  work  must  not  be  passed  over,  for  very  many  of  its 
terms,  descriptions  and  formulas  have  been  turned  to  account.  The  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  India,”  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  E J.  Waring,  for  the  India  Office,  is  a most  valuable  work  for  every  practitioner  in 
China.  Many  of  the  dnigs  in  use  in  India  are  known  in,  or  are  exported  to,  China,  and  vice  versa. 
Besides  the  Jjfjf  ( IVh-ya ),  a kind  of  encyclopedia  of  natural  and  general  objects  and  matters,  dating 

from  a very  early  period,  and  the  dfy  |||  ( Kwang-k‘iun-fang-p‘u ),  the  new  edition  of  a Bota- 

nical Thesaurus  of  the  Ming  time,  re-published  in  the  year  1708,  the  largest  amount  of  Chinese  [origi- 
nal matter  has  been  taken  from  the  ^ j=f  |pj]  § ( 'Pen-ts'au-kang-muh ),  a work  compiled  by 
(Li  Shi-chin ),  a district-magistrate,  born]  at  >f‘]*|  ( K‘i-chau ),  a town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang- 

tsze  River,  in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Hupeh.  This  work  of  some  forty  years  was  a “ Synopsis  of 
Ancient  Ilerbals,”  a name  which  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  1096  out  of  the  whole  number  of  officinal 
species  of  drugs  are  referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  took  the  thirty-nine  previous  pub- 
lications on  the  Materia  Medica,  containing  the  observations  of  some  eight  hundred  authors,  begin- 
ning with  the  mythical  emperor  jjiijl  j=|  ( Shin-nung ).  and  re-arranged  the  1518  various  drugs  recom- 
mended by  these  writers,  adding  374  new  remedies  of  his  own  suggestion.  There  are  251  of  these 
substances,  the  nature  and  uses  of  which  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  a remark  which  would  seem 
to  be  applicable  to  very  many  more  of  them.  There  are  11,896  formulae  given  in  this  work  of  fifty- 
two  chapters,  which  was  presented  by  the  son  of  the  author  to  the  Ming  emperor  Wan-lih,  on  his 
father’s  death,  and  published  about  1597.  These  substances  are  arranged  in  62  great  classes,  under 
the  16  orders  Water,  Fire,  Earths,  Minerals  and  Metals,  Herbs,  Grain  and  Pulse,  Vegetables, ’ Fruits, 
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Trees,  Garments  and  Utensils,  Insects,  Scaly  animals,  Mailed  and  Shelly  creatures,  Birds,  Beasts'and 
Man.  Some  of  these  divisions  contain  n on-conformable  genera,  but  this  early  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion merits  some  of  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  Remusat.  Five  of  the  first  great  classes  are  formed 
of  the  five  elements,  or  factors,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  things,  according  to  Chinese 
philosophy.  Under  each  of  some  1641  substances  the  synonymes  are  collated  and  corrected,  and  the 
names  explained  as  to  their  origin,  sound  and  sense.  Sanscrit,  Tungusic  and  other  synonymes  are 
often  given  in  the  form  of  Chinese  transliterations  of  great  interest,  as  representing  the  dialects 
and  languages  of  ancient  peoples.  The  source,  form  and  general  history  of  each  drug  are  then  given, 
and  its  collection,  or  manufacture,  for  use  as  a drug  is  followed  by  directions  as  to  its  preservation 
and  treatment  for  the  purposes  of  the  druggist.  The  nature  and  properties  are  then  briefly  given, 
and  the  therapeutical  uses,  as  indicated  generally  by  various  authoritative  writers,  sketched  out. 
Solutions  of  doubts,  and  discussions  of  the  antipathies  of  the  medicine,  are  succeeded  by  a host  of 
formulas.  Traces  of  the  old  alchemy,  and  an  attempt  or  two  at  the  chemical  testing  of  drugs,  occur 
in  some  of  the  articles.  Curious  trials  for  the  purity  of  substances  attest  the  ancient  prevalence  of 
that  habit  of  sophistication,  which  is  the  original  sin  of  the  Chinese.  Four  principal  editions  or  re- 
prints of  this  work  have  appeared  since  the  original  edition,  now  very  scarce.  The  first  Hanchu  em- 
peror Shun-chi  was  a great  patron  of  the  work,  and  the  last  regular  reprint  .was  brought  out  in  the 
year  1826,  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  Taukwang,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  emperor  Tung-chi. 
The  edition  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  may  be  generally  understood  to  be  that  of  the  46th 
year  of  the  emperor  K'ien-lung.  Accompanying  the  work  is  a large  number  of  rude  drawings  of 
crystals,  minerals,  diagrams  of  mines,  and  sketches  of  plants  and  animals.  Many  of  this  cannot  be 
identified  at  all,  but  they  have  been  numbered  by  Hanbury,  who  gives  a capital  list  of  the  various 
contents  of  the  book.  It  is  usually  bound  in  some  38  or  more  volumes,  which  may  be  generally  pur- 
chased at  Ningpo,  and  probably  at  Canton.  Many  plants,  having  the  characters  $ (iso,  % ( i ) 
or  ffg  ( Hai ),  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  This  must  be  understood  to  mean  foreign  to  some 
part  of  the  original  territory  of  the  old  “ Middle  Kingdom  ” of  China.  Fruits  especially  have  been 
introduced  into  one  part  of  the  present  empire  of  China  from  another  region,  now  but  not  then  includ- 
ed in  the  home  country,  and  therefore  strictly  foreign.  Plants  were  brought  from  Central  Asia  by 
such  persons  as  the  legate  Chang  K‘ien,  (Han  dynasty),  the  Lucullus  or  Raleigh  of  China,  which  were 
and  still  are  positively  indigenous  to  a portion  of  the  China  Proper  of  the  present  time.  We  cannot 
then  but  admire  the  frankness  with  which  many  plants  are  acknowledged  to^be  in  some  sense  im- 
ports. Many  curious,  nonsensical  and  disgusting  things  are  recommended  in  the  Fen  Ts‘au,  but  the 
good  sense  of  Li  SM-ehhn  has  purged  its  pages  to  a great  extent,  or  corrected  some  of  its  most  ridi- 
culous blunders.  Some  thirty-seven  substances  are  given  under  the  article  on  Man  as  fit  to  adminis- 
ter as  medicines  to  the  sick.  The  exclusion  of  all  such  substances  from  this  work  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  not  in  use  at  the  present  time  by  the  Chinese,  an  unclean 
people. 

Some  names  have  been  experimentally  introduced  as  convenient  terms  for  drugs  and  appliances 
which  have  been  long  in  use  in  Mission  Hospitals  in  China.  The  terms  used  by  Dr.  Ho.bson  and  others 
have  been  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  decided  attempt  to  introduce  a new  or  complete 
nomenclature  has  been  ventured  upon.  Sulphates  are  apparently  described,  as  a rule,  by  the  Chinese 
authors  as  Up  (Fan,),  with  specific  distinctions  based  upon  colour  or  source.  This  word  Fan] seems 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  old  chemical  term  “ vitriol,”  applied  to  the  sulphates  of  Copper,  Iron  and 
Zinc.  It  expresses  too  the  notion,  to  the  Chinese,  of  a regular  crystalline  salt.  The  word  Siau  (^)> 
originally  meaning  a flux  for  minerals,  is  taken  to  stand  for  nitrates  in  general,  following  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  the  ( Siau-shih ),  of  the  Fen  Ts'au.  Tan  ( -J1}-)  is  set  apart  for  oxides,  although 

in  the  case  of  cinnabar,  a sulphide,  this  name  is  already  diverted  from  this  leading  sense.  Sulpurets 
are  denoted  by  the  character  ^ (Hwang),  or  (Hwang),  the  characters  standing  for  yellow  sulphur. 
)p||  (Shwang),  stands  for  a sublimate,  or  for  an  acetate,  fij)  (Sha),  has  been  adopted  to  express  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  a more  or  less  perfectly  crystallized  salt,  as  this  character  is  connected 
with,  and  yet  differentiated  from,  the  character  for  stone  ( J)  Skill) , which  is  defined  in  Chinese 
dictionaries  as  something  hard  and  white.  All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  native  terminology, 
as  a rule,  and  there  the  matter  is  left.  There  is  a stong  tendency  on  the  part  of  pharmacologists  to 
discard  the  ever-changing  terms  of  the  theorising  chemists,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  terms  of  the 


classical  period  of  nomenclature. 

Chinese  doctors  as  a rule  employ  few  mineral  or  metallic  substances  in  the  treatment  of  internal 
disease.  To  teach  them  the  rational  uses  of  the  mercurial  and  ferruginous  prepartions  which  remain 
to  them  as  the  fruits  of  the  alchemical  school  of  jftfc  ( Koh-hung ),  |>|J  ^ jEl  ( Liu-hiuen-chin ),  and 

others  of  the  Tsin  and  later  periods  of  Chinese  science,  should  be  one  of  the  first  aims  of  those  who 
propose  to  reform  the  practice  of  the  native  medical  profession  of  China,  a sorry  set  of  descendants 
of  Li  Shi-chin. 

It  is  hoped  that  for  the  purposes  of  travellers,  military  camps  or  gunboats  in  the  interior,  and 
Mission  Hospitals,  as  well  as  Coolie-depots  of  Chinese  resident  in  foreign  countries,  this  work  will 
have  some  practical  value,  in  suggesting  the  best  available  remedies,  or  substitutes  for  foreign  drugs 
dictated  by  necessity  or  economy.  Examiners  of  drugs  in  countries  visited  or  colonised  by  the  Chi- 
nese, will  find  some  little  help  in  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  drugs  passing  through  customs’  stations. 

To  the  curious  who  may  wish  to  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  pharmacy  in  Europe  not  much  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago,  this  brief  survey  of  the  Chinese  Pharmacopoeia  will  not  be  without  inter- 
est. Many  drugs  still  lingering  in  the  cold  shade  of  popular  physic,  and  still  decorated  with  the 
empty,  trivial  name  of  officinalis,  are  in  full  favour  with  the  Chinese.  The  interesting  researches  of 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  given  in  the  “ Chinese  Recorder ,”  present  another  aspect  of  the  Chinese  faculty,  or  rather 
that  branch  of  it  known  as  the  ^ ( Tau-Jcia ),  in  books.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
“ doctors  of  reputation  ” countenance  many  of  these  tricks,  although  the  “ ordinary  practi- 

tioners” (Jjf^  U)  do  in  many  instances. 

Much  valuable  assistance  has  been  received  during  the  progress  of  this  work  from  Dr.  R,  A. 
Jamieson,  of  Shanghai,  to  whom  many  obligations  on  this  and  former  occasions  are  due. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Manager  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Misson  Press,  Shanghai,  for 
care  paid  to  the_bringing  out  of  the  work. 

F.  P.  S. 


Hankow,  November  30 th,  1870. 
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ABKUS  PKECATORIUS — (Siang-sJ -tsze),  $£  Jg.  (Hung-tau\— This  legu- 
minous shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  several  feet  in  the  south  of  China.  Its  Chinese  name, 

“ anxious  desire,”  refers  to  the  sorrows  of  some  widow  who  wept  under  one  of  these  trees,  and 
died  of  her  grief.  The  small  berries,  ovoid,  of  the  size  of  large  shot,  hard,  bright  coral-red,  with 
a black  spot  around  the  hilum,  are  used  as  beads  by  Chinese  children.  They  are  said  to  he 
slightly  deleterious,  and  to  have  the  power  "of  preventing  camphor  from  evaporation  when  kept 
with  it.  Emetic,  alexipharmic,  diaphoretic,  cooling,  expectorant,  antiperiodic,  and  anthelmintic 
properties  are  referred  to  them  The  root,  which  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  liquorice 
as  a demulcent  and  pectoral  in  India  and  Java,  is  unused  by  the  Chinese.  Waring  directs  an 
extract  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  Extractum  Glycyrrhizae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  wood  has  an  excellent  grain.  Tatarinov  has  fallen  into  the  popular  error  of  confounding 
this  berry  with  a genuine  species  of  bean,  perfectly  distinct,  and  separately  described  under  the 
sixth  division  of  Grains  and  Pulse  as  g {CJi  ih  siaa  tau),  or  "‘small  red  bean.”  One  of 

the  Abrus  berries  is  said  by  Dr  Williams  to  be  the  unit  of  weight  employed  by  the  Burmese. 

Crabs’  eyes  ” is,  apparently,  an  American  name  of  this  same  comparatively  worthless  drug, 
as  used  in  the  form  of  the  seeds  by  the  Chinese. 

ACACIA  CONCINNA — J]f5  Jfi  ( Fei-tsciu-liah ). — This  is  the  Mimosa  saponaria  of 

Roxburgh,  and  is  met  with  as  a large  leguminous  tree  in  Hupeh,  bearing  white  flowers.  Its 
pods  are  collected  for  the  market,  and  are  met  with  as  greasy,  fleshy,  yellowish,  or  reddish-brown 
legumes,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  about  one-and-a-half  broad.  They  abound  in  an  acrid, 
detergent,  fatty  principle,  so  that  when  the  pods  are  roasted  and  pounded,  they  may  be  kneaded 
into  balls.  These  are  as  large  as  children’s  marbles,  and  are  used  to  wash  clothes  and  the  person 
They  are  called  JjE  jf^  ( Fei-tsau-toli ),  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  public  baths, 

as  they  have  a strong  smell.  The  pods  are  emetic,  and  are  directed  to  be  given  in  rheumatism, 
diarrhoea,  and  hoematuria ; and  to  be  applied  to  porrigo,  scabies,  lepra,  eczema,  bubo,  and 
abscesses.  The  Chinese  name  for  soap  jpt  (Fei  tsau ),  is  derived  from  this  plant. 

ACACIA  CONCINNA. — J]I2  jfi  ( Fei-tsau-heh ). — These  are  the  smooth,  black  seeds  of 

the  Acacia  Concinna,  described  by  Hanbury,  under  the  name  of  jfi  ( Fei-tsau-tuu ', 
as  those  of  a Dialiiun  1 They  are  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
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compressed  spherical  shape,  with  a persistent  podosperm,  and  from  three  to  five  in  a pod.  They 
are  edible  after  roasting,  but  are  more  frequently  used  by  the  makers  of  artificial  flowers  to  wax 
their  threads  with.  They  are  officinal  in  leprosy.  The  water  of  the  pods  is  said  to  kill  gold-fish. 

ACACIA  NEMU — ( Hoh-liwan ),  -0^  'pj*  ( Ye'-hoh). — This  is  the  Mimosa  arborea 
of  Loureiro,  and  is  sensitive,  the  leaves  folding  together  at  night,  as  the  Chinese  name  implies. 
It  is  also  said  to  promote  agreement  and  affection.  Honan  and  Sech’uen  are  named  as  places 
chiefly  affected  by  this  tree,  said  to  resemble  the  Acacia  concinna.  It  is  used  for  purposes 
of  ornament,  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  eatable  as  well  as  detergent.  The  bark  is  reputed 
to  be  tonic,  vulnerary,  sedative,  anthelmintic,  and  discutient.  A gummy  extract  is  prepared 
and  used  as  a plaster  for  carbuncles,  swellings,  and  as  a retentive  in  fracture  or  sprain.  This 
drag  is  scarcely  known  in  Hankow. 

ACID  ACETIC — |!jg  {Nung-tsu), — Unknown.  The  name  is  altered  from  Dr.  Hobson. 
Although  the  Chinese  have,  for  ages,  been  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  distilling  and 
rectifying  spirit  of  wine,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  concentrate  their  strong,  but 
nauseous,  vinegar.  Very  pure  acetic  acid  might  be  obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  Sorgho. 

ACID,  CITIRC — typ  ( Ning-mung-sha ). — Unknown  to  the  Chinese.  This  name 
is  coined  to  express  the  crystallized  acid. 

ACID,  MURIATIC — ( Yen-0 iang-shui ). — Unknown.  This  Name  is  adopted 
from  Dr.  Hobson. 

ACID,  NITRIC — m ?]<,  {Yen-siau-lc icing-  skui). — Unknown.  This  Name  is 
adopted  from  Dr.  Hobson,  in  part. 

ACID,  PRUSSIC — y-p,  ( TTcmg-jin-clnh . — The  acid  itself  is  unknown,  but  the 
substance  here  mentioned,  which  resembles  the  aqua  amygdalarum  or  emul&io  hydrocyamta 
of  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia,  contains  it,  as  it  is  the  “juice  of  almond-pips  ” and  is  used  in 
the  treatment  of  coughs.  A two-pipped  stone  has  been  said  to  have  killed  a dog. 

ACID,  SULPHURIC,  (Oil  of  Vitrol)— £jf  ( Liu-hwan g-yu . — Unknown.  This  Name  is 

adopted  from  the  Pen  Tsau,  under  the  article  “ Rock-oil.”  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  popular 
name  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

ACONITUM  SINENSE. — ^ (Wu  t‘u). — Several  species  of  Aconite  are  met  with  in 

China.  Maximomicz  met  with  nine  species  in  the  Amur  region,  four  near  Peking,  and  three 
in  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  name  here  given  refers  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  the  beak 
or  head  of  the  crow.  Several  drags  prepared  for  the  drug-market,  require  to  be  separately 
described,  although  they  are,  in  some  cases,  evidently  obtained  from  the  same  species. 

ACONITUM  SINENSE ;n  m m ( Cfiuen-wu-t  V),  3 fe  M ( Kwang  tvu). — These 

are  top-shaped,  conical,  tuberous  roots,  tapering  down  to  a point,  from  one  inch  and  a -quarter 
to  one  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  half-an-inch  in  tliickness,  according  to 
the  size  and  number  of  the  dried  rootlets  which  project  irregularly  from  the  surface.  The 
external  cuticle  is  irregularly  rough  and  hard,  and  of  a brownish  black  colour,  whilst  the 
interior  mealy  structure  is  firm  and  of  a dirty-white  colour.  The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
benumbing.  These  tubers  are  seldom  worm-eaten.  The  second  Chinese  name  is  merely  a 
synonyme  of  tlfs  drug,  wlrich  is  highly  poisonous  and  scarcely  used. 
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ACONITUM  VARIEGATUM, — ( Fu-tsze ),  Mf  (Heh-fu-tsze). — A bind 
of  Aconite  is  cultivated  on  a large  scale  in  Chang-ming  liieri,  Lung-ngan  fu,  Sech’uen.  An 
elaborate  work  on  this  cultivation  was  written  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  from  which  it  appears  that 
by  the  use  of  pig’s  dung,  and  a long  period  of  domestication,  the  species  of  Aconite,  and 
perhaps  Aconitiun  napellus,  have  been  rendered  much  less  poisonous.  The  plant  is  made  to 
develope  very  many  appended  side-tubers,  which,  when  gathered  in  the  winter,  are  prepared  by 
steeping  in  vinegar  and  salting  them  in  a way  only  known  to  those  engaged  in  this  extensive 
and  lucrative  trade.  Those  with  numerous  radicles  are  the  most  esteemed.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  Ctiuen-wu-t'u,  just  named.  As  found  in  the  drug-shops,  they 
are  rather  larger  than  the  roots  to  be  directly  described,  but  otherwise,  precisely  similar  in 
appearance.  The  second  Chinese  name  distinguishes  this  drug  from  peh-fu-tsze,  an  Aroid  plant. 

ACONITUM  VARIEGATUM — \ j|:  T ‘ien-hiung). — From  the  description  in  the  Pen  Ts’au, 
this  would  almost  appear  to  be  a staminiferous,  sterile  variety  of  the  Aconitum  variegatum 
cultivated  in  Sech’uen,  Hupeh  and  Ngankwui,  and  altered  by  cultivation.  The  prepared 
tubers  are  top-shaped,  ovoid,  measuring  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long  by  one  inch  and  a-half 
in  breadth,  of  a black  colour  externally,  and  often  encrusted  with  a saline  efflorescence.  Several 
tubercles  emboss  the  outer  surface,  more  especially  at  the  upper  part.  The  interior  is  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour,  moist  and  greasy.  In  some  fresher  specimens  the  colour  was  lighter, 
and  the  texture  more  amylaceous.  The  taste  is  saltish,  followed  by  the  characteristic  sensations 
caused  by  aconite. 

ACONITUM  VARIEGATUM..  — pjrj'  ( Furp‘ien ). — This  drug  is  merely  the  tubers  of 

the  Aconitum  variegatum,  stripped  of  the  cuticle  after  soaking  in  vinegar,  dried  throughly,  and 
cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are  brittle,  curled,  translucent,  white,  and  exhibit  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  which  traverse  the  root  lengthwise.  It  is  but  very  slightly 
acrid,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  vinegar  on  the  root,  which  is 
macerated  in  it  for  a week.  Another  drug  said  to  be  derived  from  the  small  side-tubers  of  the 
Aconitum  variegatum,  is  called  HIT  ( Tseh-tsze ).  It  has  not  been  met  with  in  Hankow. 

ACONITUM — JpL  J^rj  {Tb  au-unl-t  ii). — These  are  the  mixed  tuberous  roots  of  more  than 

one  very  highly  poisonous  species  of  Aconite,  brought  from  Kiangnan  and  Chekiang,  and  formerly 
used  to  poison  arrows  for  military  and  hunting  purposes.  The  addition  of  the  character  tsau  to 
the  generic  term  wu-t‘u  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  plant,  which  may  be  the  Aconi- 
tum ferox,  grows  wild,  or  from  portions  of  the  stem  or  rootstock  being  generally  attached  to  the 
roots.  The  specimens  vary  a good  deal,  being  sometimes  ovoid,  oblong,  and  tapering  to 
a point,  or  bifid,  or  even  rounded  at  the  extremities.  They  vary  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  to  one  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  are  covered  with  a smootkisli  or  wrinkled,  dark  cuticle, 
and  are  very  frequently  worm-eaten.  Internally  they  are  whitish  and  starchy,  have  very  little,  if 
any,  odour,  but  the  taste  is  very  acrid  and  benumbing.  Liautung  is  said  to  yield  the  plant,  from 
which  a very  powerful  sun-dried  extract  is  said  to  be  prepared.  The  deadly  properties  of  this 
preparation  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ciiristison.  A country  west  of  China 
is  said  to  prepare  an  arrow-poison  from  a species  of  Aconite  called  (Tuh-peh-t‘sau). 

All  the  drugs  above  mentioned  as  obtained  from  certain  species  of  aconite  are  only  used  in  medi- 
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cal  practice  after  they  have  been  prepared  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  diminish  the  poisonous  of 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.  Cfhuen-wu-t  u,  is  not  used  as  a medicine  here,  although  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts  an,  but,  according  to  Hanbury,  the  powdered  root  is  employed  as  a 
means  of  producing  local  anaesthesia,  when  mixed  with  T'sau-ivu-t‘u,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Azalea 
or  Hyoscyamus.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  arthritic,  sedative,  expectorant,  deobstruent,  alterative  and 
diuretic  properties  are  attributed  to  Fu-tsze,  f ien-hiung , and  Fu-pien.  They  are,  accordingly, 
used  in  fevers,  ague,  apoplexy,  rheumatism,  leprosy,  neuralgia,  headache,  dysuria,  dropsy,  cholera, 
and  dysmenorrhoea.  Some  of  the  uses  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Aconitum  heterophyllum 
of  the  Indian  Pharmacopceia.  See  Wolfsbane. 

ACORNS. — ^ ( Siang-shih ),  -{"  ( Siang-tau ),  ( Lih-lciu ). — The  fruits 

of  several  species  of  oak  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast.  A kind  of  bean-curd  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  ground  meal,  and  a black  dye  is  obtained  from  it  when  mixed  with  a salt  of 
iron.  The  second  name  applies  to  the  cup  of  the  acorn.  Astringent  and  nutrient  properties  are 
attributed  to  all  parts  of  the  fruit,  and  a wash  or  ointment  is  made  from  the  fresh  or  the  parched 
acorns  as  an  application  to  cancer,  to  prolapsed  rectum,  or  aching  teeth.  See  Oak. 

ACORNS  CALAMUS. — e|  ^|j|  ( Shui-chang-plv) . — This  widely-spread  water-plant 
( Orontiacece ),  is  met  with  in  China,  and,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Pen  Ts‘au , is  used  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  species  of  Sweet  Flag. 

ACORUS  GRAMINEUS — ( Shih-c  hang-j)  u ). — This  species  of  Acorns,  with 
Acorns  terrestris  m Vi  ( Cfhang-pu. ),  supplies  the  drug  sold  under  the  latter  name  in  Han- 
kow. The  plant  is  artificially  cultivated  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  its  sword-like  leaves, 
which  are  hung  up  at  the  dragon-boat  festival,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  each  year. 
The  drug  is  brought  from  Ya-chau  fa  (Sech’uen),  Fung-fsi  mg  fu  (Shensi),  and  Ngan-Shun  fa 
(Kwei-Chau),  and  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  brittle,  brownish-yellow,  broken  rootlets,  ridged 
irregularly,  and,  not  inaptly,  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  whip-cord.  They  have  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  the  interior  is  white,  starchy  in  texture,  and  of  a sweetish,  aromatic  flavour.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rhizome  proper  is  also  employed,  as  it  is  a much  more  efficient  drug.  Stimu- 
lant, tonic,  antispasmochc,  sedative,  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  antiperiodic,  astringent,  anthelmintic, 
arthritic,  and  other  properties  are  referred  to  this  drug,  which  has  some  very  excellent  properties, 
as  confirmed  by  many  trustworthy  observers  in  India  and  Europe.  Its  insecticidal  or  insectifugal 
properties  are  understood  by  the  Chinese,  who  refer  its  prophylactic  powers  to  some  such 
influence.  It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  in  Constantinople  this  drag  is  largely  eaten  as 
a preventive  against  pestilence.  The  powder,  the  juice,  and  a tincture,  are  favourite  modes  of 
exhibition  with  the  Chinese,  who  use  it  in  hoemoptysis,  colic,  menorrhagia,  and  other  fluxes, 
and  apply  the  juice,  or  the  coarse  powder,  to  carbuncles,  buboes,  deaf  ears,  and  sore  eyes.  It 
is  said  to  be  antidotal  to  the  poison  of  euphorbiaceons  plants.  The  leaves  are  used  to  wash 
pustular  sores  and  the  sores  of  lepers.  The  flowering  of  the  plant  is  said  to  betoken  large 
harvests. 

ADENOPHORA ( Sha-san ). — The  milky  root  of  this  Campanulaceous  plant  bears 

some  resemblance  to  ginseng,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted.  It  occurs  in 
tapering  pieces,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  with  a whitish-brown,  wrinkled  exterior, 
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and  is  much  lighter  and  bulkier  then  ginseng.  The  interior  is  spongy,  and  of  a yellowish-white, 
and  the  cross-section  shows  a curiously  plicated  arrangement  of  the  tissue,  the  folds  radiating  irre- 
gularly from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  As  the  stem  grows  older,  this  arrangement  is  less 
distinct.  It  is  used  as  a pectoral,  tussle,  and  alterative,  and  much  resembles  the  Campanula  glauca 
of  the  Japanese,  who  class  it  with,  and  substitute  it  for  true  ginseng.  Its  full  Chinese  name 
should,  perhaps,  he  'pj/  j^Jj1]  ( Sha-chau-san ),  or  ginseng,  from  Shci-chau  (or  S/udiicn)  in  Fuh- 

kien  province.  The  taste  is  sweetish,  and  it  w'ould  appear  to  have  some  demulcent  or  expectorant 
properties. 

AERATED  WATER — (ijpj  [j||j  ( Ho-lan-shui ). — This  now  familiar  Chinese  name  has 

been  coined  by  diemselves.  Sodawater  is  manufictured  from  filtered  water,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  and  chemicals,  in  all  the  large  treaty-ports  by  Cantonese,  who  produce  a very  fair 
article.  It  is  occasionally  employed  by  the  natives  as  a cooling  medicine.  See  Lemonade. 

iESCULUS  CHINENSIS ^ ^ (Tien-sz-lih),  §£  ^ {So-lo-tsz).—! The  fruit 

of  this  soap-wort,  met  with  in  Hupeh  and  SeclAien,  is  but  little  different  from  the  common 
horse-chestnut.  The  hilum  is  large,  and  the  integument  of  a dark,  reddish-brown  colour.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  contains  a crystalline,  fluorescent  principle,  and  some  species  of  this  genus  are 
poisonous,  but  these  nuts  are  sweet,  and  are  merely  credited  with  being  useful  in  cases  of  con- 
tracted limbs  from  palsy  or  rheumatism.  This  is  the  Wr  H i1  {So-lo-tsz),  of  Tatarinov,  in  all 
probability.  The  first  name  is  derived  from  that  of  $i  ( Chan g-t'iem-sz),  the  pope  of 

the  Tauist  priests  living  in  Kiang-si.  These  fruits  selling  at  threepence  each  in  Hankow,  induces 
the  Chinese  to  put  some  faith  in  them,  for  they  invariably  place  rarity  at  the  head  of  their  list 
of  the  conditions  of  the  value  of  any  remedy. 

iETHIOPS  MINERAL — {Ling-skci). — See  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur. 

AGAR-AGAR — ^ {Hai-ts’ai\  'ffif:  ( Hai-tsau .) — The  first  Chinese  name,  “sea- 

vegetable,”  stands  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  Algae,  used  more  frequently  at  the  present  time 
as  dietetic  articles  than  as  medicinal  agents.  The  word  “ Agar-agar  ” is  the  Malay  name  for 
Gigartina  tenax  and  Sphserococcus,  marine  algae  growing  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Malaysia. 
The  former  differs  but  little  from  Corsican  moss,  formerly  used  as  a vermifuge,  and  consisting 
of  several  mixed  species  and  genera.  See  Laminaria  and  Seaweed. 

AGAVE  CHINENSIS. — ^ {T u-ch'in-hiang.) — This  Amaryllldaceous  plant  is  not 

mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts'au,  but  is  apparently  met  with  in  Formosa,  from  which  island  many 
valuable  additions  to  the  Flora  Medica  of  China  may  be  expected  to  be  made.  The  Agave 
Americana  ( Lu-sung  ma ) is  said  by  Mr.  T.  Sampson  to  have  been  introduced  into 

Canton  province  from  Lu-Sung,  or  Manilla ; at  least  the  fibres,  sometimes  called  Pita-flax,  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosquito  netting.  This  fibre  has,  however,  been  referred, 
by  French  botanists  to  Chamasrops  excelsa,  and  the  hemp  has  been  called  po-lo-ma.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  latter  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Triumfetta,  a Tiliaceous  plant,  which  see.  The 
Agave  Mexicana  has  been  confoimded  by  Professor  Neumann  with  the  ( Fu-sang ),  aMal- 

vaceous  tree,  and  upon  this  identification  he  has  grounded  a presumption  in  favour  of  an  early 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Chinese.  Indian  experience  has  confirmed  the  anti-syphilitic  pro- 
perties assigned  by  the  Mexicans  to  this  plant,  now  largely  naturalised  in  India.  The  fleshy 
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leaves  might  serve  as  poultices  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  as  tried  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Hutchinson  in 
India. 

AGLAIA  ODORATA — ■ — [||]  (San-yeh-lan). — The  flowers  of  this  Meliaceous  plant 

are  used  to  scent  teas.  There  is  also  a five-leaved  variety.  Its  leaves  and  root  are  worth 
trial  as  tonics,  as  Canella  and  other  excellent  tonics  are  referred  to  this  order.  The  tender 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a vegetable. 

AILANTHUS  FffiTIDA — j=L  (Ch'au  Chu),  % ^ {Ch'au-ch'un  )— The  Pen  Tsau 
includes  the  Cedrela  odorata  and  the  AilaDthus  foetida,  or  glandulosa,  under  the  common  head- 
ing of  j--7=  ( Chun-chu ).  There  is  some  resemblance  between  these  two  genera,  belonging 
to  two  different  orders — Ailanthus  to  Simarubacese,  and  Cedrela  to  Cedrelaceas,  of  the  Rutal 
alliance.  Several  species  of  both  genera  yield  timber  of  various  qualities ; but  the  red,  fine- 
grained, mahogany-like  wood  of  Cedrela  is  far  superior  to  the  coarse,  white,  open  timber  of 
Ailanthus,  much  used  as  fuel.  Species  of  Dryandra,  Fraxinus,  and  other  trees  are,  evidently, 
included  under  this  common  term  of  Ctiun-chu,  which  the  authors  of  the  Pen  Tsau  endeavour 
to  distinguish  by  their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  odour.  At  the  time  of  flowering  the  Ailan- 
thus gives  out  a disagreeable  smell  of  garlic,  and  so  does  at  least  one  species  of  Cedrela  (Cedrela 
augustifolia),  during  the  growth  of  its  young  shoots.  This  distinction  therefore  fails,  and  the 
confusion  is  accounted  for.  This  species  of  Ailanthus  grows  all  over  China,  and  is  met  with 
on  the  walls  of  Peking.  The  leaves  are  used  to  feed  silkworms,  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  are 
used  as  a vegetable,  though  much  less  agreeable  than  the  young  leaves  of  the  Cedrela.  They 
are  said  to  be  slightly  deleterious,  and  are  used  as  astringent,  anthelmintic  and  deobstruent 
remedies.  They  are  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  dysuria,  tabes  infantum,  menstrual  diseases, 
spermatorrhoea,  and  fluxes  in  general,  and  a wash  is  made  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
and  to  wash  scabious  eruptions  and  ulcers.  In  most  of  these  eases  the  bark,  both  of  the  tree 
and  of  the  root,  is  used,  having  precisely  the  same  properties.  The  bark  of  the  mangrove  tree 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  this  inferior  substitute.  The  name  f-jg  (C/aigti) 

should  be  confined  to  the  bark  of  the  Ailanthus,  whilst  Clt un-pi  is  more  coirectly 

applied  to  that  of  the  Cedrela  odorata. 

ALEURITES  TRILOBA — ( Shili-lih ). — This  tree,  whose  acorn-like  fruits,  or  “ stone 
chestnuts,”  as  the  Chinese  name  signifies,  is  a native  of  Annam,  or  Cochin  China,  and  was 
known  to  Loureiko  as  a species  of  walnut,  just  as  it  is  called  in  India  Belgawn,  or  Indian 
Walnut.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  under  the  head  of  “Chestnu*,”  as  common 
in  the  south  of  China.  A fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  which  is  exported  from  Canton 
in  some  quantity.  This  tree  abounds  in  the  Moluccas,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
and  is  met  with  hi  the  island  of  Tahiti,  a gummy  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark  being 
chewed  by  the  natives.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Kwang-k'iun-fang-ptu,  but  is  not  spoken  of  os 
having  medicinal  properties.  The  oil  has  been  found  by  the  Madras  Drug  Committee  to  be 
superior  to  linseed  oil  for  commercial  purposes,  and  its  action,  medicinally,  approaches,  according 
to  Dr.  O’Rorke,  very  nearly  to  that  of  castor-oil,  as  a mild,  certain,  and  painless  purgative. 
(See  Oil  of  Stone  chestnuts).  This  name  (Shih-lih)  is  incorrectly  given  to  the  fruit  of  Quercus  cornea. 

ALGiE — jffj-  ( Ilai-tsau ),  BJJ  ^ ^ (Tu-fuh-tsat). — This  name  is  given  to  sea- 


weeds  from  their  general  resemblance  to  certain  water-plants,  (^Jv  gpC- — See  Laminaria  and 
Agar-agar,  as  well  as  Sea-weed . 

ALISMA  FLANIAGO — '/®  (Tseh-sie),  J J'C Shwui-sie). — The  globular,  ovoid, 

perennial,  fleshy,  rhizomes  of  this  water  plant  (Alismacere),  sometimes  named  after  the  Great 
Yii,  are  all  brought  from  Tsi-mnfu  (Shantung),  Si-nganfu  (Shensi),  and  from  Honan.  A better 
sort  (Jii  1 ^),  comes  from  SechWn,  a province  which  pours  forth  an  enormous  variety  of  drugs, 
so  that  almost  every  kind  of  medicine  met  w'ith  in  Chinese  drug-warehouses  has  its  Chuen 
(SeclAien)  variety — generally  the  best  sample.-  The  drug  is  generally  met  with  in  the  form 
of  thin,  circular  sections  of  the  rhizome,  from  one  inch  to'  one  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  mealy,  and  slightly  bitter  in  taste,  and  ofteu  worm-eaten.  The  fresh 
rhizome  is  somewhat  acrid.  Tonic,  coaling,  diuretic,  arthritic,  stomachic,  astringent,  galaclogogue 
and  discutient  properties  are  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  fact,  any  disease  of  the  nature  of  a 
flux  or  dropsy,  or  disease  of  the  hydrology  of  the  human  system,  is  supposed  to  be  benefilted 
by  this  ?mto'-plant.  It  is  said  to  confer  the  power  of  walking  upon  water,  and  to  stimulate  the 
female  generative  apparatus.  The  leaves  are  reputed  to  be  serviceable  in  leprosy,  and  are  used, 
with  the  rhizome,  to  excite  uterine  action,  and  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  fruit  is  also  officinal. 

ALLIUM  ASCALONICUM — 7gjj^  ( ILidi ). — Tins  is  the  shallot  of  European  gardens,  the 
leaves  being  round,  and  the  small  compressed  bulbs  clustered  together.  It  is  raised  in  the 
autumn  by  seeds  planted  out,  by  separating  the  bulbs  in  spring,  and  gathered  as  a vegetable, 
though  not  so  highly  prized  as  the  Allium  uliginosum.  The  small  bulbs,  called  ( Hia.i - 

tn),  are  pickled,  as  in  Europe.  Tonic,  nutrient,  astringent,  and  alterative  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  plant,  and  the  braised  bulb  is  applied  as  a discutient  or  vulnerary  remedy. 

ALLIUM  CEPA — (Tsung). — This  wholesome,  stimulating  vegetable  is  one  of  the 
favorite  forms  of  alliaceous  food,  rich  in  nitrogeous  compounds,  by  means  of  which  the  Chinese  eke 
out  their  diet  of  rice.  Several  varieties,  corresponding  to  those  common  in  the  West,  are  well  known 
in  China,  where  they  are  cultivated  on  as  large  a scale  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  A large,  coarse, 
variety  is  called  ( muh-tsung ),  or  <£Tree-onion”.  Onion-tea  is  given  to  persons  suffering 

from  catarrh,  fever,  headache,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  urinary  disorders,  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. The  persons  in  charge  of  life-boats  on  the  Yang-tsze  depend  in  cases  of  drowning  upon 
strong  onion-tea  to  excite  vomiting  and  reaction.  Onions  are  applied  to  the  noses  of  persons  who 
have  attempted  to  hang  themselves.  Buboes,  abscesses,  and  fractures  are  poulticed  with  the 
stem  and  bulb  (^  Q),  or  anointed  with  the  juice.  Every  part  is  reckoned  to  have  some 
special  therapeutic  property  The  Chinese  onion  is  smaller  then  the  foreign  onion,  being 
seldom  allowed  to  attain  to  maturity.  The  wild  onion  {Keh-tsung),  and  the  foreign 

onion  <S8  <2^7  Hu-tsung ),  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  These  are  allowed  to 
seed,  and  are  propagated  in  this  way  for  sale  to  foreigners,  though  much  inferior  to  European 
sorts. 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM — ( Sivan ). — This  indigenous  variety  of  garlic  is  small,  but  strong, 
and  very  largely  cultivated  as  a garden-vegetable.  The  large  variety  called  {Ta- 

sioan),  with  its  compound  bulbs,  covered  with  a loose,  white  skin,  is  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  having  been  brought  into  use  in  China  by  Chang-Kcien,  of  the  Han 
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dynasty.  The  Arabic  name  ( Sain ) resembles  the  Chinese  word  Swan,  or  San,  and  suggests  the 
source  of  this  plant.  A variety  of  the  onion  is  called  0 01  ( Hivui-hwui-tsung ).  The 
Mongolian  dynasty  introduced  many  condiments  into  the  cookery  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  Mongols 
were  great  gourmands.  The  garlic  is  the  first  member  of  five  kinds  of  strong  condiments  ( ~ft 
jpt),  forming  a sort  of  food  akin  to  meat  or  aminal  food,  forbidden  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
regular  priesthood.  Meat,  which  properly  belongs  to  this  class,  is  generally  called  'fpf.  (Ta- 
huoun ,)  animal  fat,  such  as  lard,  suet,  &c.,  being  distinginshed  as  ( Yu-hwun ).  Chinese 

patients  invariably  request  directions  as  to  the  eating  of  these  various  kinds  of  food.  Assafoetida, 
a favourite  addition  to  roast  meat  with  the  Mongol  rulers  in  China,  is  sometimes  included  with 
these  condiments,  which  are  gathered  mainly  from  the  Alliacese,  or  Crucifene,  according  to  the 
varying  rules  of  the  Buddhist  or  Tauisl  fraternities.  Chang-lcien  figures  in  the  Pen  Tsciu  as  the 
introducer,  during  the  Han  dynasty,  of  the  A 2jyp,  ( Ta-swan ),  or  large  foreign  variety  of 
garlic,  sometimes  called  (Hu).  Stimulant,  cordial,  antispasmodic,  stomachic,  prophylactic, 
vulnerary,  and  discutient  properties  are  referred  to  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  supposed 
to  correct  the  unwholesomeness  of  water,  and  to  prevent  goitre  and  pestilential  diseases. 

ALLIUM  BLIGINOSUM — ( Kau ). — This  speices  of  Allium  is  much  smaller  than  the 
leek,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  leaves  are  ligulate,  and  the  bulb  flat  and  continuous 
with  the  stem.  The  vegetable  is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  market,  and  is  evidently  pulled 
at  a very  early  period  of  its  growth,  having  been  sown  in  large,  close  patches.  It  is  supposed  to 
nourish  and  purify  the  blood,  to  act  as  a cordial,  and  to  be  efficacious  in  all  fluxes  and  hoemor- 
rhages.  The  seeds  are  used  in  similar  diseases,  more  especially  in  spermatorrhoea,  a common 
disorder  amongst  the  Chinese. 

ALMOND,  BITTER (Hang),  ( Yoh-hang),  % -m  (I^ii-mci). — The  fruit 

of  Amygdalus  communis,  var.  amara,  is  not  carefully  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  from  that  of 
the  apricot  or  peach.  In  this  they  are  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  in  Persia  of  a kind  of 
peach-tree,  intermediate  between  the  almond  and  the  peach.  In  Europe  there  are  also  very 
constant  varieties  of  peach-almonds.  The  characters  (Hang),  (met),  and  ^ (Li),  aie 
carelessly  applied  by  Chinese  authors  to  the  genera  Amygdalus  and  Primus,  and  sometimes 
combined.  The  properties  and  uses  of  the  bitter  almond,  known  to  be  poisonous,  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  Chinese  druggists,  the  kernels  ( ) entering  into  the  composition  of  all  the 

preparations  made  from  the  pips  of  the  other  species,  or  varieties,  of  Amygdalus. 

ALMOND,  SWEET — (Hang),  (T'ien-mei).  The  sweet  variety  of  the  genus 

Amygdalus  is  similarly  confounded  with  the  apricot,  and  peach-kernels  are  found  promiscuously 
supplied  under  the  common  term  (Hang-jin).  The  almond  is  a native  of  northern 

climes,  although  there  is  an  exception  in  the  Amygdalus  Cochinchinensis,  grov'ing  in  a warm 
latitude.  The  second  Chinese  name  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  “ sweet” 
variety  from  “ K u-mei ” (the  “bitter”  kind),  although  the  Chinese  may  here  refer  to  the  genus 
Prunus,  as  well  as  to  the  Amygdalus.  The  best  kernels  come  from  Shin  chau  (Pehchihli),  and 
from  II oh  chau  and  Kidi  chau  (Shansi).  It  is  said  that  if  almond-pips  keep  free  from  maggots, 
the  next  year’s  season  will  be  a good  one.  Almonds  are  said  to  be  heating,  sedative,  antispas- 
modic, demulcent  pectoral,  tussic,  anthehninlic,  vulnerary,  and  tending  to  longevity.  A kind  of 
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fatty  confection  is  made  from  the  kernels,  and  a bland  oil  is  said  to  be  expressed,  in  (be  north, 
from  the  mixed  kernels  of  Primus  and  other  Amygdaloid  flints.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches 
are  officinal,  and  the  root  is  said  to  be  antidotal  to  the  poison  of  the  fruit.  This  latter  is  a 
favourite  principle  and  practice  of  Chinese  doctors,  who  look  upon  the  root  as  the  polar  anta- 
gonist of  the  stem,  the  ascending  axis,  with  everything  borne  upon  it.  There  is,  probably,  some 
foundation  for  this  theory. 

ALMOND-TEA — 'fzl  (JTang-jin-t'ang). — This  decoction  is  made  by  crushing  the 

blanched  kernels  and  boiling  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  other  drugs  and  flavouring  in- 
gredients. This  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  some  Chinese  towns,  much  as  sassafras  tea  is  in  European 
cities,  as  a kind  of  ptisan.  It  is  given  in  coughs,  asthma,  and  catarrhal  affections.  The  juice  of 
almonds  is  added  to  rice-congee,  and  given  in  hemorrhages,  the  kernels  being  sometimes  parched 
beforehand.  Diseases  of  the  eye  are,  sometimes,  treated  with  applications  of  almond  paste  or 
emulsion.  See  Acid,  Prussic,  and  Confection  of  Almonds. 

ALOE  CHINENSIS — ( Lii-icei ),  (Sian ff -tan). — This  Liliaceous  plant  is  met 

with  in  Canton  province,  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau.  Persia,  Java,  and  Sumatra  are  said  to 
yield  this  intensely  bitter  substance,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  exudation  of  a tree,  and 
then  again  referred  to  a plant.  The  first  Chinese  name  Is  probably  the  transliteration  of  some 
foreign  name,  as  Lah-ivei  is  also  given  as  a synonym,  with  other  characters.  The  second  name 
Siang-tan  (elephant’s  gall),  expresses  the  bitter  flavour  of  the  drug,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  substance  sold  under  this  name  is  met  with  in  irregular  pieces, 
about  one  inch  in  thickness,  of  a coal-black  colour,  slightly  porous,  and  marked  with  brilliant 
crystals  on  the  broken  surface.  One  surface  is  generally  marked  with  the  impression  of  a 
gramineous  leaf.  The  taste  is  rough  and  bitterish.  Anthelmintic,  stomachic,  and  laxative  proper- 
ties are  referred  to  this  drug,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  much  used  in  the  maras- 
mus, worm-fever,  and  convulsions  of  children.  It  is  now  used  mainly  as  a wash  for  lepra, 
pityriasis,  and  other  skin-diseases,  being  combined  with  liquorice.  As  it  is  usually  combined 
with  the  fruit  of  Quisqualis  Chinensis,  any  anthelmintic  properties  referred  to  this  inert  drug 
may  be  very  readily  disposed  of. 

ALOES. —ffi  ^ (Cti  in-Kang).  See  Lign-Aloes. 

ALPINIA  GALANGA ( Kau-licing-kiang ). — This  Scitamineous  plant  is 

named  after  the  prefecture  of  m iff  Kau-chau  fu,  in  Canton  province,  formerly  called 
IwJ  Kau-liang.  This  department  still  yields  the  fruit  sometimes  called  US  7(1  Hung- 
tau-lcau,  or  “ red  nutmegs.”  There  is  a Lesser  Galanga,  variously  referred  to  Alpinia  Chinensis, 
and  a species  of  Hedychium.  Dr.  Hance  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  upon  the  distinction 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Galangal,  which  are  confounded  with  another  Scitamineous  plant,  the 
Koempferia,  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  sold  as  Capoor  Cutchery.  The  Greater  Galangal,  probably 
the  product  of  Alpinia  galanga  and  Alpinia  racemosa,  would  appear  to  be  included  under  the  one 
term  of  u Kau-liang  ginger.”  A coarse  and  a fine  variety  are  the  only  distinctions  made  in  the 
Pen  Ts  au.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  -§§•  ( Man  Iciang ),  or  the  " ginger  of  the  Man-tsze,” 
the  southern  and  western  aborigines  of  China.  Dr.  Williams  gives  Shansi  and  Fuhkien  as 
sources  of  the  root  of  the  Galangal,  which  he  describes  as  £’  tough  and  woody,  with  a thin  bark, 
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full  of  knobby  circles  on  the  outside,  bitterish,  less  aromatic  and  valuable  than  the  smaller  sort. 
Good  roots  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  hardly  half  an  inch  thick,  extremely  firm,  though 
light,  of  a reddish-brown  outside,  and  a pale  red  where  cut,  full,  plump,  and  of  a peppery  aromatic 
taste.”  As  met  with  in  Hankow,  the  drug  is  in  thin,  flat,  wrinkled  pieces,  resembling  inferior 
ginger,  but  having  much  less  flavour.  Stomachic,  cordial,  sialagogue,  tonic,  and  antiperiodic 
properties  are  enumerated  as  the  most  important  of  the  effects  of  this  drug,  which  has  some 
excellent  properties  in  the  estimation  of  ancient  and  modern  practitioners. 

ALPINIA  GALANGA  FRUITS — ^ ( Kau-liang-ldang-tsze ). — These  fruits  of 
the  Alpinia  galanga,  or  Galanga  Cardamoms,  as  they  have  been  called  by  Hanbury,  are  met 
with  as  shrivelled,  reddish-brown  capsules,  of  an  oblong  form,  or  pear-shaped,  and  somewhat 
constricted  in  the  middle.  Some  are  obscurely  three-sided,  and  nearly  all  are  crowned  with 
some  remains  of  the  dried  calyx.  The  seeds,  united  into  a three-lobed  mass,  are  reddish- 
brown,  triangular,  with  a most  pungent  aromatic  taste.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  antidotal  of 
the  fumes  of  wine.  The  seeds  have  much  the  same  properties  as  the  root,  being  given  in  py- 
rosis, cholera,  diarrhoea,  toothache,  cynanche,  ague,  and  diseases  arising  from  damp  or  chills. 
This  drug  answers  all  the  purposes  of  cardamoms  and  ginger  combined,  and  has  been  used  as 
a stomachic  and  tonic  with  excellent  effects  in  the  Hankow  Medical  Mission  Hospital. 

ALTHEA  ROSEA — 5^  Fu-sang. — The  description  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau  of  this 
Malvaceous  plant,  the  Fu-sang , which  has  given  its  name  to  a country  placed  many  thousand  miles 
to  the  west  of  China,  seems  to  point  to  the  hollyhock.  By  some  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
Hibiscus  Rosa-Sinensis.  The  hollyhock  yields  a dye  and  fibres,  and  is  officinal  in  Greece.  Emol- 
lient properties  are  ascribed  to  this  plant  in  the  Pen  Tsu.u , which  directs  the  leaves  and  flowers 
to  be  mixed  with  white  honey,  and  applied  to  carbuncles,  sores,  and  swellings  of  the  glands  near 
the  jaw.  See  Hibiscus  Rosa-Sinensis. 

ALUM  SHALE — ( Fan-shih ). — This  “alum-stone”  is  found  very  pure  in  argilla- 
ceous schist  in  the  provinces  of  Chehkiang  ( Wan-chau-fu ),  Hunan  and  Nganhwui  ( Taigping-fu , 
Lu-chaufu  and  Funggjang  fu).  Shansi,  Sechuen,  and  Shantung  would  appear  to  have  formerly 
supplied  this  mineral,  which  is  also  mentioned  as  coming  to  China  from  Persia,  Kwan-hm,  and 
Ta-tsm.  The  word  Fan  is  the  equivalent  of  our  word  “ salt,”  conveying  to  the  Chinese  the 
idea  of  a regularly  crystallized  mineral  substance.  Hence  other  metaflic  preparations,  especially 
sulphates,  are  called  by  this  generic  name,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  particular  salt.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  very  much  the  equivalent  of  the  old  fashioned  chemical  term  “ vitriol.  ” As  most  of 
these  salts  are  used  as  dyes,  mordants,  or  sizing  agents,  the  idea  of  “ dye-salts  ” enters  into  the 
ordinary  definition  of  the  word  Fan,  though  not  necessarily.  In  the  district  of  P‘ing-yang,  in 
Chehkiang,  the  alum-stone,  brought  from  the  Sung-yang  hills,  is  deflagrated  by  throwing  the 
alum-shale  into  a fire  of  brushwood,  and  macerating  the  residue  in  vats.  The  liquor  is  concen- 
trated in  large  boilers  having  iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  and  then  poured  into  reservoirs  to 
crystallize  into  the  large  solid  masses,  which  are  broken  into  convenient  pieces  for  purposes  of 
shipment  and  sale.  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  says  that  as  much  as  G,000 
tons  have  been  estimated  as  leaving  the  district  of  Pmg-yang  in  one  year.  It  is  exported  to  India 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  purified  article,  showing  more  or  less  of  the  characteristic  octohedral 
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crystallization  of  this  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  is  equal  to  the  best  Roman  alum,  being 
free  from  all  trace  of  iron.  It  is  variously  called  Fjf]  J|f;  ( Ming-fan ),  or  ^ ( Peh-fan ). 
The  taste  is  agreeably  sharp  and  styptic,  and  the  reaction  acid  with  test-paper.  For  medicinal 
purposes  the  salt  of  the  shops  is  re-dissolved  by  heat,  and  the  solution,  purified  by  filtration  through 
cloth  or  paper,  is  evaporated  slowly.  Cooling,  antiphlogistic,  astringent,  styptic,  alterative,  ex- 
pectorant, diuretic,  escharotic,  detergent,  vulnerary,  and  discutient  properties  are  attributed  to  this 
very  useful  drug.  A large  quantity  is  used  in  the  purification  of  the  muddy  water  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  the  principal  sources  of  Chinese  water-supply.  A small  quantity  of  alum  is  added  to 
the  water  collected  in  large  earthen  vessels  called  “ kangs,”  and  the  whole  vrell  stirred  up.  In 
a short  time  the  water  becomes  quite  clear,  which  it  would  not  do  in  ten  times  the  interval  re- 
quired for  the  alum-process.  The  alum  is  added  on  medical  as  well  as  on  chemical  considera- 
tions. Alum  is  used  in  apoplexy,  aphonia,  and  various  forms  of  cynanche,  affections  of 
the  stomach,  tongue,  teeth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears.  It  is  prescribed  in  jaundice,  menstrual  dis- 
orders, fluxes,  constipation,  ague  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Pills  made  by  melting  alum  and 
yellow  -wax  together,  called  ( Fan-lali-wan ),  are  taken  internally  in  a variety  of 

diseases. 

ALUM,  FERRUGINOUS — g*  ( Tieh-fan ). — Tin's  is  a faint  red,  friable  mineral,  brought 
from  Shansi,  said  to  be  an  iron-alum,  but  not  used  in  medicine.  A drug  which  would  seem  to 
be  an  iron-alum,  namely  ffif?  || ^ ( Kiang-fan ),  literally  “ roseate  alum,”  is  merely  sulphate  of 
iron,  decomposed  to  a red  powder  by  prolonged  heating.  Substances  resembling  the  Salajet,  or 
Alum  Earth  of  Nepal,  mentioned  in  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia,  are  included  under  this  Chinese 
name  Tieh-fan.  mm  ( Yu-nieh ) or  “ feather-alum,  ” is,  perhaps,  another  form  of  iron-alum 
met  with  on  the  west  of  China. 

ALUM,  BURNT g?  ( Ku-fan ),  Et  (Pa-shili). — Ordinary  alum,  containing  12 

equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  is  slowly  heated  until  quite  dry.  The  mass  is  powdered, 
and  is  much  used  as  a desiccant  powder  by  Chinese  women,  to  keep  their  bandaged  feet  from 
ulceration.  It  is  applied  to  spongy  gums,  to  redundant  granulations,  and  to  any  surface  or  sore 
yielding  serum,  ichor,  or  pus. 

ALUMINOUS  EARTH — (Cli  ih-shik-chi). — This  pale,  reddish,  friable  substance, 
more  or  less  pulverized,  is  soluble,  to  some  extent,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  effervescence, 
the  solution  showing  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  iron.  An  analysis  by  Mr.  J.  Morland, 
Junr.  (Hanbuey’s  Notes  on  Chinese  Mat.  Med.)  gives  the  following  composition: — Silica,  42.93 ; 
Alumina,  36.53  ; Oxides  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  with  a trace  of  Fluorine,  4.85  ; Magnesia  and 
Lime,  0.94 ; Water,  14.75  ; total,  100.00.  This  shows  its  composition  to  be  nearly  that  of  Kaolin. 
This  species  of  Fuller’s  Earth  is  included  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  under  the  heading  of  A 

(Wu-sili-shih-chi),  or  “five  sorts  of  unctuous  mineral,”  and  will  be  further  described  under 
the  articles  Fuller’s  Earth  and  Lithomarge. 

AMALGAM — *||»  ( Yin- /cau),  jjj||  ( Yin-tsui ). — This  mixture  of  pewter  and 

silver  leaf  with  mercury  is  directed  to  be  used  as  a tonic  and  sedative  in  affections  of  the  heart  and 
nervous  system,  and  in  febrile  or  urinary  disorders.  It  is  also  directed  for  stopping  teeth  or 
making  false  ones.  A common  plaster  made  of  this  amalgam  is  placed  as  a patch  on  the  tem- 
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pies  as  a remedy  for  headache  and  other  disorders  of  the  cranium.  An  ore  of  silver,  said  to 
come  from  Persia,  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  amalgam,  and  called  jig  jjjl  (Sih- 
lun-chi),  would  appear  to  he  a natural  alloy  of  silver,  resembling,  perhaps,  arguerite,  found  in 
South  America. 

AMARANTUS — ^ (T* ien-ming-tsing). — This  identification  of  Tatarinov’s  is 

hardly  borne  out  by  the  description  of  the  Pen  Tsau,  which  seems  to  point  to  some  Composite  plant. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  astringent,  alterative,  antiscorbutic,  diuretic,  expectorant,  anthelmintic, 
vulnerary,  and  discutient  remedies,  in  conjunction  with  the  young  shoots. 

AMARANTHUS  OLERACEUS — jg  j|f  (Ma-cti !-hien\— This  common  weed  (Cheno- 
podiacece),  whose  obcordate  leaves  are  likened,  by  the  Chinese,  to  horses’  teeth,  is  eaten  as  a 
cheap,  cooling,  spring  vegetable  by  all  classes.  It  is  said  to  contain  quicksilver.  Cooling, 
lenitive,  antiscorbutic,  alterative,  vulnerary,  and  discutient  properties  are  ascribed  to  it.  It  is 
prescribed  in  ague,  infantile  dysentery,  leucorrkoea,  fluxes,  dropsies,  haemorrhoids,  and  all  sorts 
of  skin-disease,  and  is  said  to  be  antidotal  in  arsenical  and  mercurial  poisoning. 

AMARYLLIS — [J  f ( Shan-tsze-hu. ),  ( Mciu-hu ). — This  splendid  flower- 

ing-plant is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Sagittaria  and  certain  species  of  Tulipa,  some- 
times included  under  this  name.  The  small,  shrunken,  horny,  irregularly  ovate  bulbs  of  the 
plant,  with  a mass  of  tangled  fibrous  rootlets  attached  to  each  bulb,  are  sometimes  called 
Jyjjf  ( Mau-lcuh ).  Slightly  deleterious  properties  are  attributed  to  the  bulbs,  deprived  of  the  hairy 
rootlets.  It  is  used  by  military  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  diseases,  specific  diseases 
of  the  blood,  carbuncles,  injuries,  hydrophobia,  and  any  disease  requiring  the  exhibition  of 
alteratives.  The  leaves  are  used  externally  as  an  application  to  buboes,  abscesses  and  diseases 
of  the  breast.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  urinary  disorders. 

amber — {Hu-peh),  /T  ( Kiang-chu ). — The  first  Chinese  name  Hu-pch 

is  founded  upon  the  legend  that  the  soul  (|^|  Pelt)  of  the  tiger  Mu)  is  changed  after 
death  into  this  substance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  resin  of  a Pinus  or  liquid  amber,  buried 
for  some  thousand  years,  or,  perhaps,  some  altered  fungus.  Small  pieces  of  an  indifferent  colour 
are  brought  from  Li-kiang  fu  and  Yung-chang  fu  in  Yunnan,  but  the  market  is  supplied  from 
Annam,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  from  Africa. 
mmmm  ( 0-shih-mo-Jcieh-p‘o ),  is  given  as  its  Sanscrit  name.  Cambodia,  Corea,  and 

Japan  are  said  to  have  yielded  this  substance,  whose  electrical  and  chemical  properties  are 
tolerably  well  described  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  Ketinite  is  probably  included  under  this  head.  Pieces 
containing  insects,  Ac.,  are  held  in  great  repute.  The  best  pieces  are  all  made  into  court-beads  and 
ornaments.  Much  of  what  is  attempted  to  be  sold  is  fictitious,  being  made  from  colophony  and 
copal.  Lenitive,  diuretic,  sedative,  tonic,  nervine,  astringent  and  many  other  fanciful  properties 
are  attributed  to  this  inert  substance.  A dark,  jade-like  kind  of  amber  called  jfj  ( Hi-peh ), 
said  to  come  from  Tangut,  yields  succinic  fumes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  older  fossil  than 
amber. 

AMBER  POWDER — ( Hu-peh-sctn ),  st  ifi  n ( Hu-peh-tan ). — The  first 
name  is  that  of  a formula  directing  amber,  the  shell  of  the  Emys,  the  roots  of  Cyperus  rotundus, 
the  tubers  of  Corydalis  ambigua,  rhubarb  and  myrrh  to  be  powdered  and  mixed  together  into 
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a nostrum,  prescribed  in  urinary  disorders,  injuries,  and  certain  diseases  of  uterine  foetal  life.  The 
second  name  is  given  to  a reddish  powder,  said  to  be  made  from  amber,  seed-pearls  and  cinna- 
bar, and  is  used  for  similar  affections. 

AMOMUM  — jjjjr  ( Plung-wo-shuli ). — These  are  the  pendulous  tubers  of  a Scita- 

mineous  plant  referred  by  Tatarinov  to  Amomum,  but  answering  more  to  the  description  given 
in  the  Pen  Ts'au  to  a species  of  Curcuma.  It  grows  in  the  south  and  in  Chehldang,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  a fecula  like  arrowroot.  The  rhizome  is  prescribed  in  gastrodynia,  pyrosis, 
cholera,  menstrual  disorders,  and  internal  injuries. 

AMOMUM — jfjj  jhjT  ( Peh-lcih ). — This  Zingiberaceous  rhizome  is  met  within  the  shape 
of  flattish,  irregularly  oval,  hollow  disks,  umbilicated  on  one  surface,  and  har  ing  projecting  rays 
at  the  circumference.  The  lower  convex  surface  is  pointed  by  a central  tubercle,  and  marked 
with  rings.  A great  variety  of  irregular,  tri-radiated,  and  other  shapes  of  these  tubers  are  met 
with  in  some  samples.  The  interior  is  amylaceous,  translucent,  hard,  and  white  in  colour,  and 
has  a gummy,  bitterish  taste.  A paste  is  made  from  it,  and  it  is  rubbed  up  with  ink  on  special 
occasions  to  give  it  a glaze.  It  comes  from  Shensi,  Kweichau,  Kiangnan,  and  other  provinces.  / 
It  is  prescribed  in  haemoptysis,  phthisis,  ague,  fluxes,  &c.,  and  is  in  much  repute  in  the  treatment  / 
of  carbuncles,  cancers,  fistula  ani,  wounds,  and  other  injuries,  and  burns. 

AMOMUM  ^ 

( San-tsih) . — This  Scitamineous  plant,  named  from  the  irregular 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  (“  threes  and  sevens,”  answering  to  the  English  expression  “ sixes  and 
sevens  ”),  is  brought  from  Nan-tan  chau,  in  Kwangsi  province,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called 
jjif  — ( Kwang-san  Isili).  From  its  extraordinary  reputation  amongst  military  and  fight- 

ing men,  the  root  of  this  plant  is  very  costly,  and  is  often  called  A#=-fc  ( jin-san-scin - 
tsifi),  or  ( Km-puh-hwan ),  names  denoting  its  value.  It  sells  just  now  at  about  12.?. 

6(7.  per  oimce.  It  occurs  in  tapering  pieces  of  three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  length.  The  yellow 
external  surface  is  wrinkled,  marked  with  small  nodules  and  ridges,  and  the  interior  is  of  a pale 
yellow  colour.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  saccharine,  something  like  that  of  ginseng. 
Vulnerary,  styptic,  astringent,  and  discutient  properties  are  attributed  to  this  drug  in  a very  high 
degree.  The  leaves  have  similar  properties,  and  are  combined  with  the  rhizome. 

AMOMUM  AMARUM — ( Yih-cM-tsze ). — This  bitter-seeded  cardamom  is  sup- 
posed to  “increase  knowledge,”  as  it  benefits  the  stomach,  with  which  the  Chinese  coimect  the 
disposition  and  wits  of  the  individual.  The  species  is  sufficiently  distinct,  although  not  yet 
described  by  any  competent  observer  of  the  growing  plant,  to  be  treated  as  a distinct  sort  under 
the  name  of  “ Amarum,”  here  introduced.  The  shrub  producing  these  fruits  is  said  to  be  found 
in  Cochin  China  and  in  Quan-lun  kwoh.  The  Hankow  market  is  supplied  from  Kau-chau  fu 
(Canton  province).  The  capsules  are  oval,  or  ovate  and  oblique,  and  pointed  at  both  ends, 
with  a length  of  from  six  to  nine  fines.  The  external  surface  is  of  a dark  dull  brown  colour, 
hard,  roughened,  and  marked  with  numerous  interrupted,  longitudinal  ridges.  The  pericarp  has  a 
warm,  aromatic  taste,  depending  probably  upon  an  essential  oil  stored  up  in  certain  cavities. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  -with  the  other  kinds  of  cardamom,  whose  pericarps  are  generally 
inert,  and  are  best  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures.  The  seeds  are  large,  matted  together, 
irregularly  triangular,  and  amount  to  about  six  in  number.  Their  taste  is  aromatic,  very  bitter, 
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and  slightly  like  that  of  myrrh,  as  Hanbury  has  remarked.  Tonic,  stomachic,  cordial,  and 
astringent  properties  are  attributed  to  these  fruits  in  the  Pen  Tsau , but  the  principal  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  treatment  of  incontinence  of  urine,  or 
stillicidium  urince,  and  of  nocturnal  emissions.  They  are  said  to  be  used  as  a condiment  in 
pastry. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM j^J  ^ (Peh-tau-Jc  au),  {Tung-po-tau 

lean),  ^ 'gj‘  (To-Jcuh). — This  “ white  cardamom,”  named  after  the  celebrated  poet  Su  Tung- 
po,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  is  the  round  or  Cluster  Cardamom  of  Hanbury.  It  is  said  to  come  to 
China  from  #*ni a Kia-lzu-lo  hvoh,  a country  of  southern  India.  The  name  To-Tcuh 
is  the  name  given  to  it,  transferred  into  Chinese.  This  evergreen  plant,  said  to  resemble  the 
banana,  now  grows  in  Canton  province,  but  the  Chinese  product  is  admitted  to  be  inferior  to 
the  imported  drug.  The  capsules  are  round,  globular,  smooth,  ribbed,  obscurely  triangular,  and 
of  a brownish-white  colour.  The  seeds  are  packed  together  into  a globular  mass,  easily  broken 
into  three  portions,  and  have  an  aromatic,  terebinthinate  flavour.  The  seeds  are  used  in  pyrosis, 
vomiting,  and  dyspepsia,  in  pulmonary  diseases,  and  in  general  debility.  It  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  ague,  in  cases  of  films  over  the  eye,  and  in  the  disorders  arising  from  drnnken  dissipa- 
tion. According  to  Hanbury  this  drug  is  imported  to  London  from  Bangkok  in  Siam. 

AMOMUM  GLOBOSUM.- — Jgf  ( Tau-lcau ;),  JjL  ^ ( Tsau-tau-lcau ). — This  Scitami- 

neous  plant,  met  with  in  Cochin  China,  has  been  described  by  Loureiro.  It  resembles  the  Alpinia 
galanga  in  appearance,  and  bears  a magnificent  red  flower  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  compared  to  those  of  the  wild  ginger.  The  large  globulur  capsules  furnish  the  large 
round  Cardamom  of  English  druggists,  and  also  the  small  round  China  Cardamom  of  Gui- 
bourt,  wThich  is  only  the  unripe  capsule,  devoid  of  much  flavour,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
Salted  condiment.  The  Mongol  conquerors  of  China  set  great  store  on  this  fruit  as  a spice. 
It  comes  from  Kwang-chau  fa  and  Kau-chaufu,  in  Canton  province,  and  from  Juen-nhig  fu,  in 
Fuhkien  province.  The  smaller  sort  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  Hankow  drug-market,  but  the 
description  of  Guibourt,  confirmed  by  Hanbury,  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  large  capsules, 
compared  by  the  Chinese  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nephelium  longan,  are  oval,  or  roundish,  pointed, 
and  usually  pedicellated,  with  a tendency  to  a triangular  outline.  The  brown  pericarp,  ridged 
longitudinally,  being  almost  inert,  is  seldom  met  with  covering  the  globular  mass  of  seeds. 
This  coherent  three-lobed,  greyish  or  greenish  brown  mass  of  angular  seeds,  each  one  furrowed 
on  one  of  its  surfaces,  has  a pleasant  smell,  like  that  of  a Labiate  plant,  such  as  thyme,  as 
Hanbury  suggests,  and  the  taste  of  the  seeds  is  similar.  The  capsules  vary  from  eight  lines 
to  about  an  inch  in  length.  Tonic,  stomachic,  carminative,  astringent,  antiperiodic,  and  altera- 
tive properties  are  attributed  to  the  decorticated  seeds  by  the  authors  of  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  It  is 
chewed  to  correct  offensive  breath,  and,  like  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  is  reputed  to  counteract  the 
fumes  of  wine. 

AMOMUM  MEDIUM — j^f  {Tsau-lcwo). — The  “coarse  fruit”  of  this  species  of  Amo- 

mum,  first  described  by  Loureiro  as  met  with  in  Cochin  China,  is  the  ovoid  China  Cardamom  of 
Hanbury,  and  is  barely  distinguished  by  the  authors  of  the  Pen  Tsau  from  the  Amomum  glob- 
ostun,  under  which  it  is  entered.  It  is  grown  in  ST -clang  fu  and  Si-lung  chan,  in  Kwangsi 
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province,  and  in  Yunnan  province.  The  elongated,  oval  capsules  are  compared  by  the  Chinese 
to  the  fruits  of  Terminalia  Chebula.  They  vary  from  something  less  than  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  length,  and  exhibit  externally  some  indication  of  the  three-celled  character 
of  the  fruit.  Long  coarse  pedicles  are  frequently  attached  to  the  capsules.  The  pericarp  is  of 
a reddish  or  greyish  brovvn  colour,  closely  corrugated,  moderately  thick  and  brittle,  with  a 
whitish  bloom  on  the  surface  in  many  instances.  The  taste  is  woody,  or  but  very  faintly 
aromatic.  The  mass  of  large,  hard,  angular,  reddish  seeds  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pericarp  by  membranous  adhesions.  The  seeds  have  a warm,  terebinthinate 
flavour,  and  the  odour  when  fresh  is  said  to  be  strong,  like  that  of  the  Mylabris  insect.  A 
smaller,  immature  kind  of  this  fruit  is  called  pj*  ( Ying-Jco-sheh),  or  “ parrot’s  tongue.  ” 

This  drug  is  used  in  much  the  same  cases  as  the  Amomum  globosum,  to  which  it  is  preferred 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  so  common  in  Central  China  at  least.  The 
seeds  only  are  used,  and  are  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  for  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  as  a 
tincture  in  ague,  catarrh,  or  other  systemic  diseases. 

AMOMUM  VILLOSUM — H|?  Jij/  ( Yang-cliun  slia). — This  species  of  Amomum  has 

been  introduced  from  Cochin  China  of  late  years,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  and  the 
druggists  look  upon  it  as  identical  with  the  Amomum  Xanthioides.  It  grows  exclusively,  as  far 
as  known,  in  the  district  of  Yang-chun  in  Shau-king  fu,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of 
Canton.  Hanbury  describes  his  specimens  as  growing  upon  a long,  villous,  reclinate  scape, 
to  the  number  of  some  eight  or  ten  fruits  on  each  scape.  The  samples  met  noth  in  the  Han- 
kow drug-shops  have  been  generally  deprived  of  the  husks,  but  from  the  examination  of  the  few 
remaining  entire,  the  capsules  are  seen  to  be  rounded  or  oval,  somewhat  flattened  on  three  sides 
at  the  base,  and  pedicellaled.  The  brown  external  surface  is  rugose,  and  covered  with  spinous 
asperities,  more  or  less  crushed.  The  whole  length  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  ordinary  form  of 
the  drug,  consisting  of  the  irregular  three-sided  mass  of  shrunken,  purplish-brown,  angular  seeds, 
has  an  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  the  Xanthioid  Cardamom,  which  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  plump  and  bloomy-white  appearance.  The  pericarp  and  seeds  have  a warm,  bitter, 
aromatic  flavour,  compared  by  Hanbury  to  that  of  tar,  but  more  analogous  to  that  of  camphor 
in  the  samples  examined  here.  The  same  tonic  and  stomachic  properties  are  attributed  to  the 
denuded  and  bruised  seeds  of  this  plant  as  to  those  of  Cardamoms  in  general.  They  have 
hardly  come  into  general  use  in  this  part  of  China  as  yet. 

AMOMUM  XANTHIOIDES — siaX  ( Shuh-sha-mih ). — This  Scitamineous  plant,  met 
with  by  Dr.  Walijcii  in  Burmah,  in  Siam  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgic,  and  according  to 
Hanbury,  in  Cambodia  and  the  country  of  the  Laos  tribes,  is  said  to  have  come  to  China  from 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence  its  seeds  are  ordinarily  described  as  a#  to  (, Si-sha-jin),  or 
“ Western  sand-kernels.”  Hanbury  describes  his  specimens  as  “ attached  to  a common  stalk, 
which,  when  perfect,  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  beset  with  the  remains  of  sheathing  bracts.” 
As  met  with  here,  the  drug  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  prescribed  in  different  diseases. 
The  empty,  broken,  spherical,  brown  capsules,  frequently  pedicellated,  varying  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  reticulated  or  roughened  all  over  with  recurved 
spines,  are  sold  separately  as  #tof5i  (Sha-jin-lcuh).  These  are  parched,  pulverized,  and 
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prescribed  in  affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  both  topically  and  internally.  The  oblong, 
triangular,  compact  masses  of  the  seeds  of  these  capsular  fruits  are  sold  as  lit  (, Shuh - 

sJia-jiu).  They  vary  from  four  to  six  lines  in  length,  and  are  covered  with  a white  membrane, 
which  when  removed  discloses  the  small  black  seeds.  They  have  nearly  the  same  flavour  as 
that  of  the  Amomum  villosum,  whilst  the  pericarp  described  above  has  no  smell  or  taste.  These 
seeds  are  said  by  Hanbuky  to  be  substituted  in  the  London  market  for  those  of  the  officinal 
Eletfaria  (or  Malabar)  Cardamomum.  A great  mistake  is  made  in  separating  the  inert  husks 
from  the  seeds,  which  are  best  kept  in  their  natural  receptacle.  The  composition  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Amomum  cardamomum,  Amomum  villosum,  and  Amomum  xanthioides  is  probably  very 
similar,  as  the  Chinese  have  themselves  suggested.  A volatile  oil  and  an  acrid  resin  may  be 
assumed  to  be  present  as  the  basis  of  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties.  The  Chinese  are 
probably  wrong  in  generally  prescribing  this  drug  hi  the  form  of  a decoction.  Tonic,  stomachic, 
astringent,  carminative,  sedative  and  tussic  properties  are  referred  to  the  seeds.  They  are  used 
as  a preserve  or  condiment,  are  used  in  flavouring  spirit,  and  are  said  to  hasten  the  solution  of 
copper  or  non  cash,  fish-bones,  or  any  other  metallic  or  foreign  substance  accidentally  swallowed. 
This  drug  is  brought  almost  entirely  from  Sz-ching  fa  and  Yuh-lin  cJiau,  in  the  province  of 
Kwangtvng , or  Canton,  the  main  source  of  supply  of  the  drugs  yielded  by  Amomaceous  plants. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  upon  the  various  sorts  of  Cardamom,  that  some  of  them, 
on  the  ground  of  their  efficiency  and  moderate  piice,  might  be  introduced  into  European 
medical  practice.  They  are  placed  by  Dr.  Williams  amongst  the  articles  of  import,  but  this  is 
scarcely  in  agreement  with  the  fact.  Although  many  of  the  species  are  originally  exotic  they 
can  now  be  supplied  to  any  extent  from  the  south  of  China,  where  a most  convenient  market  is 
afforded  by  the  port  of  Canton.  See  Grains  of  Paradise. 

AMMONIA — ifrp  (Ctii-sha). — This  volatile  substance  is  not  known  in  China  apart 
from  Nau-sha  or  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  is  said  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  to  be  decomposed  by  lime. 
Penetrating,  corrosive,  and  powerful  properties  are  attributed  to  a substance  brought  from  Peh- 
ting  shan,  a volcanic  mountain  beyond  the  province  of  Kansuh,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  of  Turf  an.  Although  hartshorn,  the  original  source  of  this  substance,  is  largely  used 
in  Chinese  medical  practice,  and  is  sometimes  burnt  to  a powder,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  them  to  submit  this  substance  to  destructive  distillation.  Camels’  dung,  which  contains 
ammonia,  is  sometimes  burnt  to  destroy  mosquitoes  and  parasites.  See  Volcanic  Ammonia. 

AMMONITE — ffa  ^ ( Shih-shie ). — This  “ stone-snake,”  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is  met 
with  on  the  sea-coast  of  Shau-lcing  fu,  in  Kwangtung  province.  The  shell  is  many-cham- 
bered,  and,  in  some  cases,  displays  a beautiful  pink  colour.  Those  coiling  to  the  left  are 
esteemed  the  highest.  This  fossil  has  sorely  puzzled  Chinese  naturalists,  and  is  theoretically 
directed  to  be  used  as  an  antidote  in  metallic  and  mineral  poisoning. 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA — ^ Epf  ( Tsz'-tsWi ),  ^ f]'  ( Tsz-tan ),  ( Ti-Mueh ).— 

The  root  of  this  dye-plant,  formerly  brought  from  Siang-yang  fu,  in  Hupeh,  and  Nan-yang  fu, 
in  Honan,  is  supplied  to  the  druggists  from  Ta-ming  fa  in  Pehchihli,  Timjuu  fu  in  Kweichau, 
and  P‘ing-yang  fu,  in  Shansi.  The  colour  of  the  root,  which  is  much  darker  when  it  is  gath- 
ered late  in  the  year,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Cliinese.  This  plant  is  cultivated  by 
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the  Yau,  or  Tung  tribes  of  Miautsze  who  live  in  Li-po  hien  in  Kweichau,  and  Lien  chan  in 
Canton  province.  The  root  of  this  Borage-wort  is  met  with  In  much  the  same  form  as  the 
Alkanet-root  of  English  drug-shops,  the  purple  red  cortical  portion,  in  which  the  active  principles 
probably  reside,  surrounding  the  white  central  part.  The  word  Tun  given  to  this  drug  denotes 
the  importance  which  the  Chinese  set  upon  this  root,  which  is  mainly  used  to  assist  in  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox  and  in  neutralizing  the  poison  of  this  and  other  allied 
diseases.  It  is  said  to  act  on  the  blood,  deriving  to  the  skin  and  all  the  outlets  of  the  body,  more 
especially  acting  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  upon  the  urinary  tract.  The  red  colour  no 
doubt  influences  the  Chinese  mind  in  the  selection  of  this  drug  for  the  treatment  of  small-pox, 
one  of  their  fiercest  epidemics. 

ANDROGRAPHIS  PANICT7LATA — jtjl  ( ITwang-lien ). — There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Acanthaceous  plant  yields  some  of  the  two  or  three  varieties  of  Hwang-lien,  usually  referred 
to  Justicia.  See  Justicia  pcmiculata. 

ANEILEMA  COMMELYNA  MEDICA — 7^.  ^ (Meh-meii-tung) The  dried  tubers  of 

this  plant,  according  to  Loueeieo,  are  included  under  this  name,  properly  belonging  to 
Ophiopogon  japonicus.  They  have  the  same  properties  as  the  latter,  but  contain  much  more 
6tarchy  matter.  Morrison  gives  ( Ho-tan-t‘u ),  as  the  name  of  a wild  plant,  called 

Commelyna  Bengalensis. 

ANEMARHENA  ASPHODELOIDES. — ( Clii-mu ). — The  rhizome  of  this  Liliaceous 
plant,  whose  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  leek,  is  brought  from  Hwai- 
king  fu  and  Chang-tek  fu  in  Honan,  Kiai  chau  in  Shansi,  Si-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  Chu  chau  in 
Nganhwui,  and  from  Kiangsu.  The  drug  occurs  in  irregular,  flattened,  twisted,  shrivelled 
pieces,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  generally  covered  with  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  hairs  which  become  scaly  at  the  distal  extremity.  The  smaller  pieces  are  usually  much 
wrinkled,  scarred,  and  nearly  free  from  hairs.  The  interior  is  yellow,  spongy,  or  mealy,  and 
the  whole  drug  has  a slightly  bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  Cooling,  lenitive,  expec- 
torant, and  diuretic  properties  belong  to  this  rhizome,  which  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  cases 
as  squills  are  commonly  prescribed,  and  for  which  drug  it  would  not  make  a bad  substitute. 
Adenophora  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  ( Chi-mu ) as  this  chug. 

ANGELICA. — ^ (lsien-hu). — A large  variety  and  quantity  of  drags,  sold  at  a 

considerable  price,  pass  through  Hankow  from  SeclAien,  Hupeh,  and  other  provinces,  all  furnished 
probably  by  Umbelliferous  plants  of  the  sub-order  Angelicidas.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and 
important  study  and  enterprise,  to  trace  these  drugs,  upon  which  such  value  is  placed  by  natives, 
to  their  botanical  sources.  Following  the  course  suggested  by  Tatarinov,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
arrange  them  under  the  uncertain  headings  of  “ Angelica  ” and  “ Levisticum.  ” The  drugs  sold 
under  these  names  are  often  called  Tang-tu-p‘cm,  or  “ number-one  artillery,”  for 

the  successful  attacking  of  disease.  The  drug  named  Tsien-hu  is  met  with  in  brittle,  branching, 
irregular,  tapering  pieces  of  a root,  probably  identical  with  that  of  Archangelica  officinalis. 
The  external  surface  is  browm,  much  wrinkled,  with  hairy  rootlets  at  the  growing  top  of  the 
root-stock,  to  which  a portion  of  the  stem  is  sometimes  attached.  The  interior  is  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  the  taste  being  bitterish  and  aromatic,  and  the  odour  agreeable  but  not  very  strong. 
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The  root  is  compared  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  that  of  the  Bupleurum  octo-radiatum.  It  grows  in 
watery  places,  and  is  brought  from  Sech’uen,  Shensi,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Honan,  and  Nganhwui. 
Several  varieties,  of  very  different  quality,  are  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  market.  Stomachic, 
tonic,  carminative,  expectorant  and  lenitive  properties  are  attributed  to  this  drug. 

ANGELICA  ? — . ( Tuhrliwoh ). — The  dried  root  of  this  “ self-moving  ” Umbelliferous 

plant  comes  to  Hankow  from  Siang-yang  fu  and  Lau-ho-k'au,  situated  on  the  Han  river.  It  is 
in  long,  twisted  pieces,  deeply  marked  with  ribs  or  striae,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  with 
portions  of  the  crowning  leaves  of  the  root-stock  sometimes  still  attached.  The  exterior  surface 
is  of  a dark  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  the  interior  open  in  texture,  and  of  a dirty  white 
colour.  The  odour  and  flavour  resemble  the  umbelliferous  qualities  of  the  Tsien-hu,  but  are  not 
very  powerful.  Lung-si  hien  in  Kansuh  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  as  the  source  of  this 
and  of  another  somewhat  similar  drug,  to  be  directly  described,  and  with  which  the  Tuh-hwoh  is 
generally  conjoined  in  prescriptions. 

ANGELICA  1 — (Kiang-hwoh). — This  Umbelliferous  plant  now  brought  from  Se- 
ek £uen,  Shensi  and  Kansuh,  is  named  after  Kiang,  a country  or  tribe  in  ancient  Tangut.  It 
is  much  darker  than  the  root  of  the  Tuh-hwoh,  and  is  marked  off  into  short  internodes  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  by  rings,  or  ridges  of  tissue,  which  indicate  joints.  This  is 
less  apparent  in  some  samples,  which  are  probably  mixed.  The  interior,  yellow,  woody  tissue  is 
very  brittle,  and  loosely  arranged  in  wedges,  somewhat  like  that  of  Menispermacece,  a thickness 
of  red  cortical  fibre  intervening  between  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  epidermis.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  drug,  brought  from  Sech'uen  and  called  )\\%  Cfiuen-kiang,  which  differs  but 
little  from  the  Kiang-hwoh.  It  has  a very  agreeable,  almost  musk-like  odour,  is  smaller  than  the 
Kiang-hwoh,  and  usually  bristled  with  hairy  radicles.  These  drugs,  Tuh-hwoh,  Kiang-hwoh  and 
Cfiuen-kiang  are  administered  as  rousing,  stimulant,  artluitic,  antispasmodic,  and  derivative 
remedies.  Catarrh,  rheumatism,  weid,  apoplexy,  leprosy,  and  toothache  are  samples  of  di- 
seases in  which  these  drugs  are  adminstered. 

ANISE — ( Hwai-hiang ),  pff  (T* u-lmui-hhmg) , ( Siau-hwui 

hiang). — This  aromatic,  Umbelliferous  plant,  growing  in  Kansuh,  is  confounded  with  fennel, 
and  is  described  in  the  Pen  Isau  in  connection  with  the  Illieium  anisatum,  or  Star-anise, 
which  see. 

ANTELOPE  HOEN — Zjrl  ( Ling-yav g-koh). — The  horn  of  a kind  of  chamois, 

usually  set  down  as  the  Antelope  gutturosa,  is  brought  from  Limg-ngan  fu  in  Sechuen,  Shi- 
nan  fu  in  Hupeh,  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi,  and  from  the  ill-defined  province  of  Kansuh.  A 
country  called  mnm  ( O-tan  kwoh)  is  said  to  have  a sort  with  a continuation  of  the 
dewlap  passing  along  the  under  surface  of  the  belly  to  the  tail.  The  character  representing  this 
animal  consisted  of  the  two  characters  for  “deer”  and  “spiritual”  combined.  It  is  said  to 
hang  itself  up  in  trees  by  its  horns.  It  is  desciibed  as  like  a sheep  with  coarse  hair,  which 
renders  its  skin  valuable  for  making  coverings  for  beds  or  seats.  A kind  of  “wild  ass,”  or 
Shan-lu,  is  described  in  connexion  with  it.  A kind  of  unicorn  belonging  to  this  species  of 
antelope  is  said  to  be  met  with  on  a mountain  in  Annam.  The  specimens  sold  in  Hankow  are 
about  five  inches  long,  of  a dirty  white  translucent  colour,  with  several  partial  rings  marking  the 
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base  of  the  horn,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb,  tapering  off  gradually  to  a point, 
with  a single  spiral  twist.  The  horn  is  given  in  coarse  powder,  or  after  being  partially  calcined, 
as  a remedy  in  convulsive,  apoplectic,  cerebral  and  rheumatic  affections.  It  is  said  to  hasten 
the  pains  of  labour  when  given  in  wine.  Most  of  these  properties  are  mere  conceits,  but  women 
are  very  fond  of  taking  this  medicine  in  sundry  diseases  of  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  states. 

ANTHEMIS qiy1  ^jfj"  (iCu-lciuh),  Jtf  ( Hwang-lciuh ).■ — The  heads  of  flowers  of 

several  Composite  flowers,  more  especially  of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  are  sold  imder  the 
name  of  Kiuh-hwa.  Burnett  in  Murray's  China , gives  Anthemis  apiifolia  as  an  ascertained 
species  in  China.  Honan,  the  garden  of  China,  seems  to  yield  several  plants  of  this  kind.  They 
are  divided  into  K'u,  or  “bitter,”  and  Kan , or  “sweet”  What  is  used  in  the  Mission 
Hospitals  of  Hankow  and  Canton  as  chamomile-flowers  are  not  so,  as  their  name  Kan-JdvJi- 
kwa  ("U’  ijf^)  would  indicate.  Still  they  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  as  an  external 
application.  The  flowers,  though  directed  to  be  used  in  catarrh,  rheumatism  and  other  diseases, 
are  now  exclusively  used  as  a wash  for  sore  or  inflamed  eyes.  See  Chrysanthemum  album  and 
Matricaria  Chamomilla. 

ANTIMONY — Q ( Peh-lah ). — The  name  given  here  signifies  the  bright  appearance, 

resembling  that  of  insect-wax,  or  spermaceti,  and  is  used  in  the  Pen  Tsau  in  connexion  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pewter  or  Britannia  metal,  samples  of  which,  called  j£[|]  Tien-t‘ung-sih, 
have  yielded  evidences  of  the  presence  of  antimony.  The  Pen  Ts‘au  says  that  this  Peh-lah  is 
brought  from  what  is  now  Lin-wu  hien,  in  Kwei-yang  chau  in  Hunan,  and  is  very  different 
from  tin  or  pewter.  It  also  mentions  that  w'ine  allowed  to  turn  sour  in  pewter  cups  becomes 
deadly  poisonous.  This  would  indicate  the  presence  of  antimony,  or  arsenic.  The  sulphide  of 
antimony  is  met  with  in  some  parts  of  China,  and  Zinkenite,  an  ore  of  lead  obtained  from  a 
mine  some  fifteen  miles  from  Chefoo,  yielded  38  per  cent  of  antimony.  This  latter  metal  is 
said  to  be  met  with  in  the  rich  mineral  districts  of  Chinkiang  fu. 

APOCYNUM  JUVENTUS.  — '[of  ^ ( Ho-shau-wu ). — The  root  of  this  species  of 

Dogbane  is  supplied  from  Sii-chau  fu,  and  T‘ung-chau  (Kiangsu),  Shau-king  fu  (Kwangtung), 
and  Kwei-lin  fu  (Kwangsi).  It  is  commonly  sold  in  flat,  oblong  or  round  pieces,  often  of  a 
very  irregular  shape  and  thickness,  their  outline  being  crenated  for  the  most  part,  showing  a 
tendency  to  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  tissue  into  five  concentric  portions  round  the  central 
mass.  The  cuticle  is  shrivelled,  and  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  interior  woody 
structure  of  a rufous  tint.  The  taste  is  rough  and  bitterish.  Fabulous  stones  are  told  in 
the  Pen  Tsau  of  the  powers  of  this  root  to  bless  men  with  long  life,  vigour,  and  numerous 
offspring.  Tonic,  astringent,  vulnerary,  styptic,  antiscrofulous  and  discutient  properties  are 
referred  to  this  root.  The  leaves,  stalks  and  root  are  used  as  applications  to  sores,  eruptions, 
bald  patches,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  a wash. 

APPLE — m jj!  ( P‘in-kwo( , ( Hwa-hung ). — The  crab-apple  is  common  in 

Central  China,  but  perfectly  uneatable.  The  apple  is  not  distinguished  from  the  bullace,  or  from 
the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Sterculia.  Honan  would  seem  to  have  possessed  cultivated  kinds  of 
the  apple.  The  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  Kivang-lciun-fang-pu.  It  appears  to  have  been  long 
cultivated  in  Pehchihli,  at  Shun-teh  fu  and  Ho-kien  fu.  The  first  name  here  given,  P‘in-kwo,  is 
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applied  to  a large  green  variety,  brought  from  Siang-yang  fu  (Hupeh)  to  Hankow,  It  has  a 
mealy,  pleasant  flavour.  The  Hwa-hung , generally  brought  to  Hankow  from  Siang-yang  in 
the  unripe  state,  is  a small,  streaked  variety,  having  a pleasant,  acid  flavour.  Wan- 

hiang-lcwo  is  the  name  of  another  variety  of  this  fruit,  grown  in  Ho-kien  fu  (Pehchikli). 

APRICOT — {Kin-hang). — The  Chinese  do  not  distinguish  between  the  various 
genera  of  the  Rosaceous  sub-order  of  Amygdaleae.  The  kernels  of  the  Apricot  ( 

Hang-jin , brought  from  Shin  ehau  (Pehchihli),  and  from  Hob  chau  and  Kiai  chau  (Shansi) 
are  used  in  the  same  cases  as  those  of  the  Almond.  Sir  John  Davis  says  that  an  excellent  oil 
is  expressed  from  these  kernels  in  the  north  of  China. 

ARALIA  EDTJLIS — ^ ( Tang-kwei ). — The  root  of  this  Umbelliferous  plant  is  brought 
from  Pau-ning  fu  in  Sechuen,  Wu-ting  fu  in  Yunnan,  and  from  P'ing-liang  fu,  Kung-chang fu, 
Kiai  chau,  Tsm  chau,  Ugan-si  chau,  Chin-si  chau  and  Tih-hwa  chau,  all  in  the  province  of 
Kansuh.  This  drug  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  brown  fleshy  root-stocks,  branching  and  dividing 
into  a mass  of  large,  close,  pliant  rootlets,  something  like  gentian-root,  as  remarked  by  Hanbury. 
The  interior  is  soft,  sometimes  mealy,  and  of  a whitish  or  yellow  colour,  or  sometimes  much 
darker.  The  odour  is  very  strong,  resembling  that  of  celery,  and  the  taste  is  sweetish,  warm 
and  aromatic,  like  that  of  the  Ivan,  or  Apium  graveolens,  to  which  it  is  compared,  and 
like  which  it  is  said  by  Yon  Siebold  to  be  eaten  in  Japan,  though  not  in  China.  Very  fine 
qualities  come  sometimes  from  Shansi  province.  Tatarinov  refers  this  root  to  Levisticum. 
There  is  a ±#iS  Tu-tang-Icwei  which  is  probably  either  an  Angelica  or  a Levisticum. 
This  medicine  is  much  used  by  medical  men  in  China  in  the  treatment  of  the  menstrual, 
chlorotic  and  puerperal  diseases  of  women.  It  is  used  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  in  fluxes, 
dyspeptic  complaints,  ague,  and  a large  number  of  diseases.  It  ranks  next  after  liquorice  in 
frequency  of  occurrence  in  prescriptions.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  connected  with  its  asserted 
power  to  make  the  female  “ revert  ” to  her  husband,  and  much  of  its  employment  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  wish  of  Chinese  women  to  stimulate  their  generative  organs  in  order  to 
increase  their  opportunities  of  bearing  children,  their  only  function  in  Chinese  society. 

ARALIA  PALMATA ^ kn  ( Wu-Jda-pi). — The  drag  bearing  this  name  is  the 

bark  of  the  root  of  this  Araliaceous  shrub,  with  palmate  leaves,  as  the  Chinese  name  indicates. 
It  is  met  with  in  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi,  I'-chang  fu  in  Hupeh,  and  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtsze’.  It  is  sold  in  brown,  roughly-quilled  pieces  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  small 
portions  of  the  solid  root  and  stem,  and  appears  to  be  a tasteless,  inert  drag.  The  shrub 
appears  to  vary  a good  deal  in  different  parts  of  China,  attaining  to  the  size  of  a large  tree  in 
the  north.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  a tincture,  and  prescribed  iu  rheumatism, 
injuries,  and  syphilitic  tertiary  diseases. 

ARALIA  PAPYRIFERA jgj  {?img-t oll-mull),  {T^ung-ts  av) . — This 

Araliaceous  plant  has  been  identified  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  as  the  source  of  the  Rice-paper,  used 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers.  The  pith  of  the  plant  is  cut  for  this  purpose 
into  thin  layers  by  carrying  a large  knife  skilfully  round  flie  cylinder  of  pith,  without  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  shaving.  The  cylindrical  pieces  can  be  obtained  in  large  sizes,  but  the 
ordinary  size  is  about  that  of  a man’s  thumb.  King-chau  fu,  in  Hupeh,  is  a source  of  this 
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plant  A sick  man  is  sometimes  called,  1* ung-ts  au-hwa.  Diuretic,  pectoral, 

galactagogue,  antidotal  and  deobstruent  properties  are  attributed  to  tlie  plant.  The  shavings  of 
the  pith  called  /-y*  l*ung-p‘ien,  may  be  used  as  a tent  to  keep  open  a wound,  or  to 
absorb  discharge.  The  pollen  is  used  as  an  application  to  sores,  piles,  fistula;  or  strumous  ulcers. 

ARECA  — ~ jr  (Pin-lang-tsze). — These  characters  stand  for  the  fruit  of  the  Areca 
catechu,  or  Areca  oleracea,  erroneously  called  the  Betel-nut.  The  word  Betel,  or  Betle  is  only 
correctly  applied  to  the  leaf  of  the  Ohavica  Betle,  to  which  much  of  the  good  effects  of  the  mas- 
tication of  the  nut  is  probably  due.  The  Chinese  name  Pin-lcmg  is  probably  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  meaning  and  sound  expressed  by  the  Malayan  name  Pinang  into  intelligible 
Chinese.  Another  synonym  of  this  plant  is  (Si-chang-tciv),  or  “antimalarious 

panacea.”  It  grows  in  Yuen-kiang  chau  and  Kai-hwa  fu  in  Yunnan,  in  Wuh-lin  chau, 
Lui-chau  fu  and  Wu-chau  fu  in  Kwangsi,  in  Lien-chau  fu  in  Ivwangtung,  and  in  Kiung- 
chau  fu  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  Mr.  Sampson  reports  that  the  best  nuts  are  produced  at 
Ling-shwui  hien  in  the  southern  part  of  Hainan.  There  are  several  sorts,  according  to  the 
Pen  Ts‘ctu,  varying  a good  deal  in  the  height  of  the  tree  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  nuts 
vary  a good  deal  in  size  and  quality,  averaging  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  length. 
They  are  brown  in  colour,  conical  at  one  end,  and  truncated  at  the  other,  which  is  marked 
by  a depressed,  whitish,  scar.  The  taste  is  bitterish  and  rough,  varying  in  different  specimens. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Morin,  a French  chemist,  these  nuts  contain  a large  proportion  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acids.  A kind  of  Catechu  is  prepared  from  them,  and  is  said  by  Dr.  Waring,  to 
be  as  good  as  the  Black  Catechu,  obtained  from  the  Acacia  Catechu,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles. A whitish  nut  is  held  in  very  much  esteem  by  the  Chinese.  Tonic,  stomachic,  astringent 
antiperiodic,  detergent,  and  anthelmintic  properties  are  assigned  to  the  fruit,  which  was  formerly 
used  as  a tea  in  the  south,  as  a prophylactic  against  malarious  and  mephitic  vapours.  Very  oppo- 
site properties  are  attributed  to  it,  and  others  very  intelligible,  especially  when  combined,  as  all 
Chinese  remedies  are,  with  a host  of  adjuvants.  Powdered  areca-nut,  long  in  use  as  a vermi- 
fuge in  China,  has  been  recently  used  with  decided  success  in  tapeworm  at  home.  Of  the  use 
of  the  powdered  nut,  prepared  with  sappan-wood  and  lime  and  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Betle-pepper,  nothing  can  be  said,  as  the  practice  of  chewing  this  mixture  is  scarcely  known 
in  Hupeh. 

ARECA -KIND [Ta-fah-pi). — This  is  the  fibrous  rind  or  fine  coir-like 

fibre  of  a speeies  of  Areca-palm  called  Chu-pin-lang , although  the  ordinary 

species  probably  furnishes  this  rough,  dirty,  tow-like  substance,  which  is  in  much  request  in 
Hupeh  for  the  discussion  of  flatulent,  dropsical,  or  obstructive  diseases  of  the  belly.  It  seems  to 
have  much  the  same  properties  as  the  Areca-nut,  and  is  given  in  choleraic  affections.  An 
ointment  and  a wash  are  prepared  for  use  as  detergent  applications  to  fistulous  sores,  scabious, 
impetiginous  and  other  eruptions. 

ARGEMONE  MEXICANA ^7  ( Lau-shu-lih ). — This  spinous  plant,  belonging  to 

the  Papaveracese,  is  met  with  in  the  south  of  China,  and  is  usually  called  by  the  same  name  as 
the  Spinifex  squarrosus,  a plant  used  to  stop  rat-holes,  as  its  name  in  Chinese  implies.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  expectorant  and  sedative.  They  yield  a fixed  oil,  which  has  long  been  in 
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use  in  the  West  Indies  as  a purgative,  and  has  recently  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Waking  as  a mild,  painless  purge  in  constipation  and  colic,  when  freshly  prepared.  The  oil 
is  said  to  allay  the  irritation  of  herpes  and  many  other  eruptions  of  the  skin.  The  Chinese 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  this  plant. 

ARGENTAN ^|jj]  ( Peh-t‘ung ). — This  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  arsenic, 

varies  a good  deal  in  composition,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  French  delegates.  Silver 
is  met  with  in  some  specimens.  The  medical  importance  of  this  “white  copper”  lies  in  the  fact 
that  as  arsenic  is  contained  in  it,  and  a favourite  mode  of  committing  suicide  amongst  Chinese 
females  is  to  swallow  their  head-ornaments,  often  made  of  this  metal,  the  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  also  used  to  make  washing-basins. 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTH. — ( Hwah-shili ). — This  substance,  described  by  II anbury 
as  ^ ^=j  ( Fei-hiuohrsMh ),  is  a finely-levigated  powder  derived  from  this  unctuous,  friable 

earth,  often  occurring  in  compact  masses.  It  is  of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  and  put  up  in  small 
rectangular  blocks,  like  the  Kwang-fen , or  levigated  marble.  It  is  used  as  a chalk  for  draw- 
ing, and  as  a corrective,  deobstruent,  lithontriptic  and  alterative  remedy,  acting  on  all  the 
abdominal  organs.  Several  silicates  of  alumina  and  magnesia  are  evidently  included  under  this 
name  of  Hwali-sliih , in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  Kwei-lin  fu  (Kwangsi),  Chang-sha  fu  (Hunan),  and 
Tang-chau  fu  (Shantung),  appear  to  yield  these  aluminous  substances. 

ARISCEMA  TRIPHYLLUM — Jlf  ( Pwan-hia ). — It  appears  that  species  of  Arisoema 
and  Pythonium,  very  acrid  and  caustic  plants,  belonging  to  Aracese,  are  included  in  the  Pen 
Tsau,  along  with  Pinellia  tuberifera,  and  Arum  macrorum.  They  enter  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  formula!  employed  for  destroying  the  sensation  of  parts  to  be  operated  upon.  See 
Ma-joh,  or  Mei-yoli,  under  Chloroform. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  CONTORTA -j-“  n tK  # ( Tu-tsing-muh-hiang ).• — The  dried,  light 

brown  roots  and  smaller  branches  of  this  scandent  plant  are  met  with  in  the  drug  shops,  and 
are  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  under  the  same  heading  as  the  Aristolochia  Koempferi.  They 
vary  from  the  size  of  a goose-quill  to  that  of  a man’s  thumb,  or  even  larger,  and  show  the 
peculiar  wedge-like  arrangement  of  the  vascular  tissue,  characteristic  of  Aristolochiacese.  This 
drug  is  brought  from  Siang-yang  fu  and  Han-clmng  fu,  in  the  provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Shensi 
respectively.  It  is  a powerful  purgative,  emetic  and  anthelmintic  remedy,  principally  used  as  a 
remedy  for  snake-bites,  being  employed  both  externally  and  internally. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  K(EMPFERI  _ fl|  ij£  |A  (Martau-lrng).— The  dry,  oval,  pedicellated 
fruits  of  this  climbing  plant  are  brought  from  Wu-ting  fu  in  Shantung.  They  are  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  from  one  to  one  inch  and  a half  in  length,  generally  broken,  showing  the  division 
by  six  thin,  papery  valves  into  as  many  cells,  packed  full  with  small,  flat,  rouglily-triangular, 
winged  seeds.  They  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  “ horse-bells,  ” and  as  the  open  cellular 
structure  resembles  to  their  eyes  that  of  the  human  lung,  the  drug  is  strongly  recommended  in 
all  pulmonary  affections.  It  has  very  little  taste  or  smell.  The  seeds  are  generally  used. 

ARMENIAN  BOLE — Jjjj  (Wu-sih-shih-chi),  ^7  ( Wu-sih- fa). — Unc- 

tuous cartlis  of  various  shades  of  red  and  other  colours,  are  met  with  hi  China,  resembling  the 
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Celebrated  Boles  of  Blo!s,  Silesia,  Lemnos,  Armenia  aud  other  places.  They  do  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  are  astringent,  contain  silicate  of  alumina,  and  a varying  proportion  of  iron  and 
magnesia.  The  red  varieties,  answering  to  Armenian  Bole,  and  the  white  varieties,  answering 
to  Lemnian  Earth,  are  in  greatest  request,  and  were  formerly  brought  from  Su-chau,  and 
neighbouring  places  in  Kiangsu.  Tsz’  chau  in  Pehchihli,  and  Lungan  fu  in  Shansi,  places 
yielding  much  iron,  are  said  to  produce  this  drug.  Fullers’  Earth  is  evidently  not  distinguished 
from  these  Boles.  They  are  always  carefully  levigated  for  medicinal  use,  and  sometimes 
previously  calcined.  They  are  given  in  fluxes,  pyrosis,  prolapsus  recti,  jaundice,  incontinence 
of  urine,  &c.,  and  used  as  a desiccant  or  stimulating  application  to  sores.  See  Aluminous  Earth, 
Fullers’  Earth  and  Lithomarge.  Duhalde  speaks  of  a Lapis  Armenus  met  with  in  Yunnan  and 
Sechuen,  which  he  describes  as  a white,  translucent  stone,  like  jasper. 

AROIDEiE — jLj  ( Peh-fu-tsze ). — An  uncertain  species  of  Aroid  plant,  brought 

from  Fung-t"ien  fu  in  Skingking,  is  correctly  referred  to  this  order  by  Tatakixov.  It  is  called 
“ white  futsze  ” to  distinguish  it  from  the  root  of  the  Aconite.  The  tuberous,  oval,  elongated 
roots  sold  by  this  name,  vary  a good  deal  in  size,  as  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length. 
The  epidermis  is  of  a brown  colour,  mottled,  withered  and  reticulated.  The  interior  is  pure  white, 
starchy,  but  firm  in  texture.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  imported  from  Corea  and 
Sindo.  The  plant  grows  iu  sandy  soil,  and  is  evidently  deleterious,  although  but  a very  slight 
degree  of  acridity  seems  to  exist  in  the  drug.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  apoplexy,  aphonia, 
wry-neck,  paraplegia,  choreic  aflections,  heat-apoplexy,  and  similar  diseases.  It  is  principally 
used  at  the  present  time  as  a face-powder,  to  remove  pock-marks,  stains  and  pigmentary 
deposits.  The  powder  is  used  as  a desiccant  in  scabious  and  other  eruptions.  Many  of  the 
drugs  in  former  use  having  undoubted  effects  in  internal  diseases,  are  now  seldom  used  by 
the  faculty,  save  as  external  remedies,  from  utter  ignorance  of  their  own  pharmacological 
literature. 

ARROW-ROOT — (Ngciu-fen). — The  ordinary  native  farina  called  by  this  generic 
name  amongst  foreigners,  is  made  by  grating  the  root  of  the  Lotus,  or  Nelumbium  speciosum, 
HIS  ( Ngciu-lcen ),  grinding  it  to  a coarse  powder,  and  levigating  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  best  native  arrow-root  comes  from  Kwang-sin  fu  and  Ning-tu  chau  in  Iviangsi,  and  from 
Hang-chau  fu  in  Chehkiang.  The  process  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  product 
is  a reddish-white,  glistening,  unctuous  powder,  making  a very  tenacious  jelly  of  a dark  colour. 
It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  best  arrow-root,  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  is  given  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  is  an  important  ingredient  in 
the  article  of  food  called  H-a-®-  (San-hoh-fen),  used  in  the  rearing  of  dry-nursed  infants. 
The  article  as  purchased  in  the  shops  is  so  frequently  adulterated  with  leguminous  farina,  that 
most  families  endeavour  to  make  it  for  themselves.  The  starch-granules,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  are  mostly  elliptical,  and  unlike  in  size  and  shape,  very  much  as  these  of  potato 
starch.  The  powder  should  not  be  very  white.  ( Ma-tih-fen ),  is  a coarse  kind  of 

arrow-root  made  from  the  tubers  of  the  Eleocharis  (Scirpus)  tuberosus,  a Cyperaceous  plant, 
J!©-  ( Kiueh-fen ),  Is  a farina  made  from  the  root  of  an  edible  Fern,  probably  Pteris  esculenta. 
[ I [ ( Shan-yoh ),  or  the  tubers  of  Dioscorea  sativa  yield  a starchy  fecula. 
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ARSENIC,  COMPOUND  POWDER  OF ± Sr  C Tlu-hwang ). — This  is  a composition 

directed  to  be  made  from  Muricia  seeds,  Croton  beans,  Sal  Ammoniac,  crude  Arsenic,  Bitumen 
and  the  oil  of  Muricia  seeds.  This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  tbe  ground  for  seven  weeks,  and 
then  taken  up  and  divided  into  small  pieces.  This  is  a caustic  preparation  for  destroying 
growths,  proud  flesh,  and  glandular  tumours.  This  is  the  favourite  mode  of  dealing  with  such 
surgical  cases  with  the  majority  of  Chinese  surgeons. 

ARSENIC,  SUBLIMED g]/  g (Pl-shwdnff),  a-©*  ( Peh-sin-shih ). — This  is  the 

native  white  arsenic,  or  yellow  arsenic  sublimed  into  a white,  mammiform  mass  of  crystals,  tinged 
with  a pinkish  shade  in  places.  The  sharper,  smaller  crystals  are  in  highest  repute,  although 
the  raw  mineral  is  said  to  be  preferable  in  the  treatment  of  internal  disease.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  works,  situated  in  Kwangsi,  testifies  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  fumes,  which  destroy 
herb,  man  and  beast.  This  preparation  is  used  to  cure  ague  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau , but 
very  few  of  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day  venture  to  prescribe  it.  Caustic,  emetic, 
anthelmintic  and  alterative  properties  are  set  down  as  the  effects  of  this  powerful  drug.  The 
water  of  the  Phaseolus  angnlatus  is  said  to  be  antidotal  of  this  poison.  Bottles  exposed  to 
arsenical  fumes  are  said  to  preserve  wine  kept  in  them  for  a long  time.  Chinese  crackers  are 
said  to  be  much  louder  when  containing  a portion  of  this  sublimate.  Asthma  is  said  to  be 
relieved  by  small  doses  of  this  drug,  but  it  is  distinctly  forbidden  in  all  sorts  of  eruptions  and 
6ores ! It  is  recommended  in  chronic  dysentery  along  with  massicot,  and  in  sundry  pains  and 
aches  of  a neuralgic  or  rheumatic  nature. 

ARSENIC,  WHITE- ^ ( Pi-shih ) ( Peh-sin-shih ). — This  native  mineral 

is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-mines.  Kwang-sin  fu  in  Kiangsi  fur- 
nishes the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce,  and  gives  its  name  of  Sin  to  this  mineral. 
There  is  said  to  be  a mine  or  pit  in  the  Yuh-shan,  at  Kwang-sin,  under  the  control  of  the  an 
thorities.  It  occurs  in  traslucent,  crystalline  masses,  of  a reddish,  yellowish  or  greyish  white 
colour,  some  portions  being  perfectly  white.  Many  of  the  specimens  sold  under  the  name  Pi- 
shih,  are  samples  of  sublimed  arsenic.  Preference  is  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  the  natural 
mineral,  especially  the  yellowish  variety  to  be  directly  described.  The  process  of  sublimation  is 
very  simple,  as  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  but  the  action  or  addition  of  fire  in  the  process  is  sup- 
posed to  develope  the  poison  of  the  mineral.  Arsenic  and  antimony,  as  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  pewter,  or  Britannia  metal,  are  dimly  associated  together  by  Li  Shf-chin,  the  editor 
of  the  Pen  Tsau,  the  second  being  derived  from  the  first.  Recent  chemical  works  place  these 
two  allied  metals  together  in  one  class,  the  pentad  metals.  None  of  these  arsenical  preparations 
are  sold  in  shops  without  evidence  and  witnesses  to  the  propriety  of  the  sale.  The  punishment 
of  death  by  decapitation  is  inflicted  upon  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer  if  fatal  effects  result. 
It  not  fatal  they  are  both  strangled.  If  the  druggist  ignorantly  or  carelessly  sells  the  poison, 
be  receives  eighty  blows.  Antiperiodic, tonic,  alterative,  expectorant  and  insecticide  properties  are 
ascribed  to  this  mineral. 

ARSENIC,  YELLOW ji^  ( Pl-hwang ). — This  heavy  native  mineral  is  met  with  in 

crystalline,  translucent  masses  of  a yellowish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  showing  traces  of  octo- 
hedral  crystallization  on  the  fractured  surface.  Its  colour  and  grain  are  not  inaptly  compared 
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by  the  Chinese  to  the  appearance  of  raw  beef.  It  comes  fiom  the  same  prefecture  in  Kiangsi 
as  the  other  arsenical  substances,  and  yields  pure  arsenious  acid  by  sublimation.  The  character 
m (Pi)  or  (Pi),  is  derived  from  |j]|  (Pi),  the  name  for  a fierce  feline  creature  in  Liautung. 
This  drug  is  given  in  just  the  same  cases  as  the  crude  white  arsenic,  and  is  applied  to  strumous 
glands  in  the  neck,  in  much  the  same  \pay  as  Dr.  Felt,  recommended  his  caustics  to  be  inserted 
into  incisions  made  over  malignant  growths.  This  substance  is  little  used  at  the  present  time. 
While  I write  this  article,  a physician  of  long  standing  is  lying  in  the  Han-yang  gaol,  as  a pen- 
alty for  having  dared  to  use  arsenic  in  a very  bad  case  of  ague  in  a child,  who  died  after  it. 
The  mineral  is  powdered  and  used  to  polish  copper  and  pewter  articles,  which  it  does  most 
effectually.  In  making  Peking  tobacco,  and  in  the  assaying  of  silver,  small  portions  of  arsen- 
ious acid  are  added,  according  to  Lockhart.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  these  substances  are  credi- 
tably rare  in  China. 

ARTEMISIA  ABROTANUM._gj  [Jj^  ( Yin-cTi  in-hav). — This  Composite  plant  is  culti- 

vated hi  most  parts  of  China,  and  is  met  with  in  the  wild  state,  the  young  shoots  being  made 
into  cakes  with  meal.  Many  of  these  plants  are  used  as  fuel,  and  the  ashes  are  used  to  make 
an  alkaline  lixivium,  or  a potash,  brought  from  Tsi-ning  chau  in  Shantung.  This  fragrant 
bitter  herb  is  made  into  a broth  and  given  in  catarrhs,  fevers,  ague,  rheumatism,  jaundice  and 
dysuria.  Several  other  unrecognizable  species  are  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

ARTEMISIA  DRACUNCULUS — ( Tsing-hciu ). — The  “ green  herbage”  of  this 
aromatic  plant  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  all  waste  places  in  Hupeh,  is  sometimes  eaten  as 
a vegetable.  The  leaves,  root,  stalks  and  seeds  are  officinal  in  skin  diseases,  arthritic  affections, 
fluxes,  and  vermes.  < 

ARTEMISIA  MOXA. — (Ngdi),  JpL  ( V-tsau ). — This  herb  is  hung  up  with  the  Aco- 
rus  calamus  over  the  doors  of  every  Chinese  house  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  Although 
its  principal  use  is  as  a counter-irritant,  this  plant  is  in  general  repute  as  a charm,  or  remedy  in 
internal  diseases.  The  downy  leaves  are  collected,  dried  and  rolled  into  -a  small  ball,  which  is 
ignited  upon  the  skin,  in  order  to  cauterize  the  part.  The  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  collected  by  a 
mirror  or  glass  is  said  to  be  the  proper  way  of  igniting  the  moxa.  This  form  of  cautery,  called 
K‘k  (. Ngai-lio ),  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  in  all  cases  of  disease.  In  Hupeh,  at 
least,  the  moxa  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  Buddhist  priests  in  initiating 
then-  neophytes.  The  ( Teng-ho ),  or  lamp  cauteiy,  and  the  bloody  cupping-vessel, 

called  a KM  ( Pa-ho-hvan ),  have  replaced  the  moxa  to  a very  great  extent.  The  plant 
itself  is  used  as  a carminative,  stimulant,  stomachic,  astringent,  alterative  and  resolvent  remedy. 
The  supply  comes  from  Chin-ting  fu  in  Pehcbihli,  and  a reddish  variety  called  (TsP- 

ngdi),  comes  from  Fimg-yang  fu  in  Nganhwui.  The  best,  called  s^)j  X (Ki-ngdd,  comes 
from  K i-chau,  in  Hwang-chau  fu  (Hupeh).  A solid  substance  used  as  a febrifuge  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  as  a kind  of  camphor,  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  Artemisia.  The  crystals  are  limpid  and  brittle,  and  present  a brilliant  fracture. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  a solid  volatile  stearoptene,  called  ^ (. Ngai-lah-hiang ), 

formerly  brought  as  a tribute  from  some  foreign  state.  It  is  said  to  be  disinfectant,  cooling, 
astringent  and  anthelmintic. 
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ARTOCARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA. — ( Po-lo-mih ). — The  amylaceous  pulp  and 

seeds  of  this  delicious  fruit,  called  the  Jack-fruit,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  having  cool- 
ing, tonic,  nutrient  and  anti-vinous  properties.  It  comes  from  Tai-wan  fu  (Formosa),  Chau- 
chau  fu  (Kwangtung),  and  Wu-chau  fu  (Kwangsi).  Annam,  Persia,  Fuh-lin,  and  countries  to 
the  south  of  China  are  mentioned  as  habitats  of  this  curious  tree,  which  differs  somewhat  from 
the  well  known  Bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus  incisa).  This  Po-lo-mih  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Po-lo-im , a hemp-fibre  produced  by  a Triumphetta.  An  allied  species  (Antiaris  saccidora) 
of  this  same  order  produces  a fibre  utilized  in  making  sacks. 

ARUM  MACRORUM — ( Pwan-hia ). — This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Tatartnov, 
as  an  identification  of  certain  specimens  of  Pwan-hia,  described  in  this  work  on  the  authority  of 
Schott  of  Vienna,  as  the  tubers  of  Pinellia  tuberifera,  or  Midsummer  Root. 


ARUM  PENTAPHYLLUM — ^ ( Hu-chang ),  pfS}  ( Nan-sing ),  ( T*ien - 

nan-sing ). — The  tubers  of  this  Aroid  plant  are  brought  from  Lung-ngan  fu  in  Sech  uen,  and 
are  called  w tiger’s  paws  ” from  the  short  palmate  leaves  which  bear  some  likeness  to  the  animal 
whose  name  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  applying  to  anything  violent,  like  this  beast.  The  other 
names  are  given  from  the  resemblance  of  the  compound  tubers  to  the  constellation  Canopus. 
The  hard  yellowish  brown,  or  whitish,  tubers  are  flattened,  roundish,  and  generally  divided  into 
small  branching  tubers,  grouped  round  the  central  portion,  which  is  umbilicated  and  marked 
with  pits  and  tubercles.  The  smaller  specimens,  and  the  side  tubers  of  the  larger  ones,  resemble 
the  tubers  of  Pwan-hia,  or  Midsummer  Boot.  The  cicatricial  remnant  of  the  stalk  is  often  seen 
in  the  umbilicus  of  the  tubers.  The  interior  firm,  starchy,  white  substance  has  a considerable 
acridity  when  chewed  in  the  mouth  for  some  time.  Alterative,  deobstruent,  expectorant,  diuretic, 
discutient  and  vulnerary  properties  are  attributed  to  this  poisonous  drug,  formerly  much  given  in 
apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  Bell’s  paralysis  and  many  other  diseases  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  phlegm.  It  is  very  little  used  internally  at  present,  from  a wholesome  dread  of  the 
effects  of  a drug  which  seems  to  have  some  effect.  It  is  pounded  and  mixed  up  with  vinegar, 
or  oil  and  applied  to  small  tumours  or  swellings.  This  drug  is  also  an  ingredient  in  certain 
prescriptions  for  making  |jp|  Ma  yoh,  or  local  anaesthetic  compounds,  to  be  applied  to 
painful  growths,  or  to  abscesses  previous  to  their  being  opened  by  those  who  are  bold  enough 
to  venture  upon  such  a surgical  procedure.  Sedative  and  benumbing  properties  resembling 
those  of  Aconite-root  seem  to  reside  in  these  tubers.  They  are  worth  a trial  in  cases  of 
ringworm  and  other  skin-affections,  as  a local  application. 

ASBESTUS — ( Puh-hwui-muh ). — This  curious  substance,  or  more  properly 
Amianthus  is  met  with  in  Lu-ngan  fu  (Shansi),  at  Yuh-tien  hien  (Peh chihli),  at  Man  chau 
(Sech‘uen),  and,  according  to  the  Rev.  A.  Williamson,  at  King-kwo  shan  and  Law-sz’  shan,  in 
the  coal-district  of  Shantung.  It  is  very  fibrous,  and  is  used  to  make  lamp-wicks,  fire-stoves, 
fire-bricks  and  crucibles.  Clothing  for  firemen  might  be  made  of  this  substance,  which  is  worth 
the  attention  of  foreigners.  Certain  fossil  pines,  and  perhaps  retinite,  are  confounded,  or  included 
in  the  account  of  this  substance,  which  is  recommended,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  given  in 
pulmonary  and  abdominal  diseases.  See  Asbestom  Tremolite. 
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ASBESTOUS  TREMOLITE — ^ ^ ( Yang-Jci-shih). — This  variety  of  hornblende,  or 

greenstone,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  Asbestus,  as  it  is  by  some  writers.  It  is  brought  from 
Tsi-nan  fu,  in  the  northern  part  of  Shantung,  where  there  is  a hill  called  Yang-k  i shan.  It 
occurs  in  irregular  masses  of  a white  or  greenish-grey  colour,  the  tremolite  being  aggregated  in 
conical,  radiated,  lustrous  masses,  embedded  in  a dull  greyish,  or  yellowish  white  matrix.  It 
emits  a peculiar  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  but  has  otherwise  little  odour  or  flavour. 
The  mine  of  supply  is  regulated  by  an  officer,  who  only  allows  it  to  be  open  at  a certain  tune 
in  winter.  Cooling,  alterative,  tonic,  astringent  and  aphrodisiac  properties  are  attributed  to  this 
inert  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  Any  nocturnal  disease  is  treated  by  this  medicine,  which  is 
supposed  to  develope  the  Yang  principle,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the 
uterine  system,  and  is  prescribed  accordingly. 

ASH-TREE — |||  ( C/iii ). — Species  of  Fraxinus  are  apparently  referred  to  in  the  Pen 
Tsau  under  this  name.  )T‘ien-cJi  ii)  is  perhaps  the  Fraxinus  ornus.  It  is  the  tree  on 

which  the  wax-insect  is  said  to  feed  in  part,  and  may  be  the  species  described  by  Koxburgh 
as  the  Fraxinus  Chinensis,  growing  in  Chehkiang.  Tonic,  alterative,  and  astringent  properties 
are  attributed  to  the  fruit,  bark  and  leaves  of  this  excellent  timber-tree.  Its  boards  are  said  to 
be  very  suitable  for  making  coffins. 

ASSAFCETIDA ( O-wei ),  -ft  (Tfing-Jcv) — This  drug  was  formerly  in  much 

request,  but  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  Hupeh.  It  is  an  export,  according  to  Dr.  Williams 
from  Bombay,  but  the  quality  is  inferior.  Its  rarity,  in  the  genuine  amygdaloid  form,  is  such 
that  there  is  a proverb  to  the  effect  that  u Of  assafoetida  there  is  none  genuine,  of  scull-cap  ( a 
common  herb)  there  is  none  sophisticated.”  Garlic,  the  placenta  of  a lying-in  woman,  or  a dead 
foetus,  is  actually  boiled  in  water,  and  evaporated  to  produce  some  abominable  compound,  as 
a substitute  for  this  stinking  drug.  The  Mongols,  who  used  it  with  meat  as  .a  condiment,  called  it 
M ( Hah-sih-ni ).  The  Persian  name  given  it  is  m ( 0-yu\  the  first  character 

being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  interjection  0,  supposed  to  be  uttered  over  this  stink- 
ing gum-resin.  [|5_  ( Yang-lciuei ) and  ( fling-yu ) are  quoted  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as 

Sanscrit  names  rendered  into  Chinese  characters.  Turfan,  Cashmere,  and  the  countries  of  North 
India,  and  of  Central  Asia,  including  ITai-ya  kwoh  (Plerat)  and  S/ia-luh,  are  its  sources.  The  drug  is 
said  to  be  the  exudation  of  both  a plant  and  a tree,  that  prepared  by  pounding  and  boiling  down  the 
root  being  esteemed  superior  to  the  simple  exudation  of  the  cut  root.  The  yellow-grained  samples 
are  said  to  be  the  best.  Siamese  and  Sumatran  assafoetida  are  said  to  be  collected  like  gamboge, 
with  which  they  are  perhaps  confounded.  Chang-ho  in  Yunnan,  Chehkiang  and  the  prefecture 
of  Canton  would  appear  to  have  the  genuine  species  of  Narthex  growing  within  their  limits. 
Several  tests  for  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  article  are  given.  It  should  colour  a copper  vessel 
with  a white  mark,  after  being  kept  in  it  for  a night.  Deodorizing,  anthelmintic,  carminative,  cor 
dial,  alterative,  anti-spasmodic,  deobstruent,  alexipharmic  and  anti-periodic  properties  are  ascribed 
to  this  drug.  It  is  said  to  assist  the  digestion  of  all  meats,  and  to  correct  the  poison  of  edible 
fungi  and  herbs.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  it  is  given  in  syphilitic  complaints,  and  to  opium- 
smokers  wishing  to  give  up  the  drug.  Experience  in  Hankow  has  scarcely  confirmed  the  latter 
practice.  The  genuine  drug  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  utility. 
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ASSES’  GLUE — |fpf  Jjfl-  ( O-ldau ). — The  drag  going  by  this  name  is  sold  in  flat,  rectangular 
cakes,  two  inches  by  one  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  three  or  four-  lines  in  thickness. 
It  is  reddish  and  translucent,  with  all  the  properties  of  common  glue.  The  calces  are  wrapped 
in  rouge-red  paper,  as  is  usual  with  all  expensive  drugs.  The  name  Asses’  Glue  is  an  incorrect 
and  ridiculous  translation  of  the  Chinese  name,  for  the  genuine  drug  is  properly  the  extract 
prepared  by  boiling  down  the  waters  of  a celebrated  well,  at  a place  sixty  li  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
district  city  of  Yang-kuh,  in  Kwan-chau  fu  (Shantung).  This  town  was  anciently  called  0 
yih,  or  A-yih,  and  the  well  was  named  after  it.  The  well,  as  large  over  as  a wheel,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  (Chinese)  feet  deep,  contains  a water  probably  like  that  of  Bareges  in  France, 
which  has  a gelatinous  principle  in  it,  conferring  peculiar  properties  on  the  water.  As  hartshorn, 
cow-hide  and  the  skin  of  a black  ass  are  said  to  be  often  used  to  make  this  variable  article, 
which  is  used  by  artists  and  by  others  than  carpenters  to  join  articles  together,  the  power  of  this 
water  to  produce  such  a substance  will  be  perhaps  doubted.  Yun-ching  hien  in  Ts'au-chau  fu 
(Shantung),  is  also  said  to  supply  the  glue,  but  the  waters  of  the  O-Tsing  are  said  to  be  taken 
there  to  make  it.  The  best  glue  is  clear,  amber-coloured  and  free  from  smell  or  damp.  Tonic, 
astringent,  tussic,  emmenagogue,  arthritic,  sedative  and  diuretic  properties,  among  others,  are  at- 
tributed to  this  “ perfect  medicine,”  as  Li  Siii-chin  calls  it. 

ATRACTYLODES — (Shuh). — Several  species  of  this  genus  of  Composite  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  sub-group  as  the  Aucldandia  costus,  are  evidently  met  with  in  China.  Hoffman 
and  Schultes  enumerate  A.  lancea,  A.  lyrata  and  A.  ovata.  The  market  is  supplied  from  Yun- 
yang  fu  (Hupeh),  Tsi-nan  fu  (Shantung),  and  Kiang-ning  fu  (Kiangsu).  The  editors  of  the 
Pen  T&au  divide  the  genus  Shuh  into  the  white  or  sweetish  kind,  and  the  red  or  bitter  sort. 

ATRACTYLODES  ALBA Q ( Peh-shuh ),  ^ 7ft  ( Yu-shuh ). — The  root  of  this 

shaggy,  Cynaraceous  plant,  with  large,  amplexicaul  leaves,  is  brought  from  Ning-kwoh  fu 
(Nganhwui),  and  Hang-chau  fu,  Hu  chau  fu  and  Tai-chau  fu,  (Kiangsu).  It  is  met  with  in  hard, 
contorted,  fleshy,  round  pieces,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  having 
radicular  fibres  between  the  tuberous  nodules  forming  the  mass.  Some  of  the  pieces  resemble 
the  red  kind  (Atractylodes  rubra)  to  be  presently  described.  The  outer  surface  is  brown  and 
wrinkled,  and  internally  the  softish  woody  tissue  is  of  a mixed  white  and  yellow  colour,  which 
deepens  after  a short  exposure  to  the  air.  The  odour  is  strongly  aromatic,  and  the  taste  arortiatic, 
with  perhaps  a slight  sweetness.  A tea  is  made  from  the  shoots.  The  drug  brought  from  Yii- 
tsien  hien  in  Hang-chau  fu  (Chehkiang)  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Yu-shuh,  but  is  not 
different  from  the  common  article.  This  is  a warm,  stomachic,  stimulant,  arthritic,  tonic,  and 
diuretic  remedy,  used  in  catarrh,  chronic  dysentery,  general  dropsy,  rheumatism,  profuse  sweat- 
ings and  apoplexy.  It  is  made  into  powders,  pills,  tincture,  &c.,  and  an  extract  is  prepared 
from  if,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ginseng-root. 

ATRACTYLODES  RUERA ^ (Ts'ang-shuh),  ( Cliih-shuh ). — This  species 

or  variety  of  Atractylodes  (or  Atractylis)  is  brought  from  the  places  mentioned  under  the  gener- 
al name  Shuh.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  said  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  white  variety. 
The  roofs  are  met  with  in  finger-shaped,  roughly-moniliform  pieces,  occasionally  branching,  and 
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varying  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length.  The  cuticle  is  rough,  brown,  or  blackish,  and 
sometimes  bristled  with  rootlets.  The  cut  surface  is  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  a yellowish 
cortical  layer.  The  structure  is  very  open,  and  some  of  the  interstices  are  filled  with  an  orange- 
coloured  resinous  substance,  which  dissolves  in  strong  spirit,  making  a yellow  tincture.  The 
smell  is  less  aromatic  than  that  of  the  white  variety,  and  the  taste  warm  and  aromatic,  with 
some  bitterness.  This  drug  contains  a larger  portion  of  the  acrid  resin,  which  is  nevertheless 
present  in  the  Pcli-sliuJi  as  well.  It  is  given  in  much  the  same  diseases  as  the  white  variety, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  more  strengthening,  to  tend  to  longevity,  and  to  have  some  good  effect  in 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

ATEACTYLODES.—  7ft  (P'iiig-sJiuh). — This  is  a variety  of  the  root  of  the  Shah  called 
ping  or  “even,”  because  its  qualities  are  neither  pungent  nor  cooling.  It  occurs  in  irregular, 
brown,  wrinkled  or  warty  rhizomes,  with  portions  of  the  stalk  attached  to  the  upper  part.  The 
interior  is  moist,  soft,  and  of  a brown  colour.  The  smell  is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  sweet  and 
aromatic.  It  is  given  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  Peh-shuli. 

ATTAE  OF  EOSES — yftj  ( Mei-lcwei-yu ). — See  Oil  of  Pom,  and  Pose-water. 

ATJCKLANDIA  COSTtTS ^ ( Mali-hiang ),  R^#  ( Kwang-muli-hiang ). — This 

Costus  root,  identical  with  the  Aplotaxis  auriculata  of  De  Candolle,  is  broirght  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  to  Canton,  and  is  hence  called  Kwang-rrmh-hiang,  or  Nan-muli-hiang,  as  coming 
from  the  southern  province  of  Kwangtung,  or  Canton.  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer 
it  appears  that  this  fragrant  root  is  raised  in  the  highlands  of  Cashmere.  Yung-chang  hien  in 
Kansuh  is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  this  drug,  and  a root  called  Kwang-hiang  is  produced 
in  Honan  fu  (Honan),  which  is  probably  this  same  drug.  Puchalc  and  Putchuk  are  Canton- 
ese names  for  this  root,  which  is  called  Root  by  the  natives  of  India  and  Cashmere.  The 
Chinese  confound  it  with  Aristolochia-root,  and  describe  it  as  having  leaves  like  the  dock  In- 
dia and  Syria,  or  some  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  inevitable  Kwan-lun  district,  are  said 
to  yield  this  foreign  drug.  The  drug  is  met  with  in  dry,  brown,  broken  pieces,  having  much 
the  same  appearance  as  so  many  old  broken  pieces  of  decayed  bones.  The  smell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  the  taste  bitter,  pungent,  aromatic,  and  slightly  mucilaginous.  It.  Is  used  in 
making  incense  in  the  south,  or  to  preserve,  clothes  from  the  attacks  of  moths  and  other  insects. 
It  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  turning  grey  hair  black.  Carminative,  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
prophylactic,  astringent,  sedative  and  insecticidal  properties  are  referred  to  this  remedy.  Indian 
experience  seems  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  trying  this  root  when  powdered  as  a substitute 
for  opium  in  obstinate  cases  of  opium-smoking.  The  Chinese  apply  it  with  musk,  which  it 
resembles  in  odour  and  properties,  to  aching  teeth. 

AZALEA — ( Yang-chih-cTiuh ). — The  Chinese  botanists  having  observed  that 
several  Ericaceous  and  Solanaceous  plants,  having  stamens  whose  anthers  open  by  pores  at  the 
apex,  are  strongly  narcotic,  have  lumped  together  species  of  Azalea,  Andromeda,  Rhododen- 
dron and  Hyoscyamus  under  this  heading.  Tatarinov,  after  Horaninov,  refers  the  synonym 
PltJ  Y&’  ( Wan-yang-hwa ),  as  well  as  Yang-chih-chuh,  to  Hyoscyamus.  These  names 
refer  to  the  effects  of  the  flowers  or  herbage  of  all  these  narcotic  plants  upon  sheep  and  goats 
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feeding  upon  them.  The  ordinary  Hankow  samples  consist  of  flowers  of  Andromeda  polifolia, 
and  Azalea  species,  sold  under  these  two  names.  Azalea  procumbens  grows  profusely  on  the 
hills  in  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi,  and  is  called  i&VUZ  (Lau-hu-hwa) . Azalea  pontica  is 
pj|=^  {Hwang-tu- kiuen),  and  is  very  poisonous.  The  smell  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  both 
of  these  species  of  Azalea  is  said  to  be  injurious.  (Jj  [£|0  ( Shan-chih-chuh ),  is  properly  a 
synonym  of  Azalea  procumbens,  and  some  other  red-flowered  species  of  Azalea,  most  probably 
inert.  These  flowers  are  given  as  sedatives  in  rheumatism,  painful  paralysis,  bronchitis  and 
any  contraction  of  the  limbs.  Mixed  with  powdered  aconite-root  or  arum-root,  these  flowers 
are  applied  to  the  gums  in  toothache,  and  to  allay  the  pain  of  an  abscess,  preparatory  to  open- 
ing it.  Prophylactic  and  alexipharmic  properties  are  attributed  to  all  these  poisonous  plants,  on 
the  homoeopathic  principle  that  a poison  must  be  counteracted  by  a poison. 


B 

BALSAM  J|  f|l|  ( Fung-sien ),  jff  -p  (Kih-sing-tsze) , ^ ^ (Yen‘ 

chi-lciah-ts  an) . — Several  varieties  of  Impatiens  balsamina  are  met  with  in  China.  The  irritable 
character  of  the  seed  vessels  is  admirably  expressed  by  the  Chinese  charactes  Kili-sing-tspe , as 
well  as  by  the  Latin  word  given  to  the  species  by  the  imaginative  Linnaeus.  Some  confusion 
has  occurred  between  this  plant  of  the  Centre  and  North  of  China  in  particular,  where,  in  com- 
bination with  alum,  it  is  used  by  girls  to  dye  some  or  all  of  the  finger-nails,  with  the  Lawsonia 
( Chi-kiah-hwa ) or  “ finger-dye-flower  ” of  the  South.  This  latter  is  the  proper  Henna  of  Ma- 
liommedan  and  Egyptian  harems.  Still  the  same  word  Henna  is  probably  applied  to  both  plants, 
as  the  Pen  Tsau  gives  under  Fung-sien,  the  synonym  ‘/If  ( Hai-nah ),  an  obvious  imitation 
of  Henna.  The  tender  stalks  are  said  to  be  eaten,  and  the  doubtful  assertion  is  made  that 
insects  will  not  visit  this  slightly  deleterious  flower.  The  seeds  are  said  to  injure  the  teeth  and 
the  throat,  a property  also  referred  to  the  root  of  the  F unkia  alba.  The  powdered  seeds  are 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  and  applied  to  bad  teeth,  when  they  are  readily 
removed,  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau.  Dysphagia,  and  cases  of  fish  or  other  bones  sticking  in 
the  throat,  are  treated  with  them.  The  powdered  seeds  are  directed  to  be  taken  by  “ women 
labouring  with  child,”  the  “heart  of  the  foot,”  otherwise  the  soles  of  the  feet  being  rubbed  at 
the  same  time  with  as  many  castor-oil  beans  as  the  woman  numbers  in  years  of  age.  It 
is  curious  to  see  in  these  and  other  instances  how  the  Chinese  persist  in  attaching  virtue  to 
worthless  substances,  with  which  their  shrewd  experience  has  happily  taught  them  to  conjoin 
really  active  remedies.  Every  dentist  knows  that  arsenic  will  corrode,  and  every  pharmacologist 
is  aware  that  the  Castor  Oil,  whether  given  in  the  form  of  the  traditional  dose  of  the  lying-in 
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room,  or  the  elegant  Liquor  Folii  Ricini  of  Mr.  Greenish,  has  some  undoubted  effect  on  the 
system  of  the  puerperal  patient.  The  flower,  stalks  and  root  have  wonderful  sedative,  vulnerary, 
alterative  and  solvent  properties  attributed  to  them,  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds.  If  the  four 
comers  of  the  eye  of  a sick  horse  be  rubbed  with  an  extract  prepared  from  the  entire  plant 
of  the  white  variety,  the  animal  is  said  to  break  into  a sweat,  and  immediately  recover ! 

BAMBOO 'Yf  ( Chuh ). — Two  species  of  Bamboo,  the  “Friend  of  China,”  are  described 

by  Burnett,  in  Murray’s  China,  namely  Bambusa  arundinacea,  and  Bambusa  spinosa.  This  gra- 
minaceous plant  does  not  flourish  in  Hupeh,  north  of  the  Yangtsze.  The  south  of  China  is  the 
proper  home  of  the  Bamboo,  which  is  replaced  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtsze  by  the  Arundo 
phragmites  and  other  reeds,  just  when  the  former  plant  begins  to  decline.  Hunan  is  the  great 
source  of  supply  for  Central  China.  Some  specimens  attain  a diameter  of  two  or  tlrree  feet, 
and  a height  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  mvs  ( Pan-chuh ),  or  “spotted  bamboo,”  said 
to  be  marked  with  the  tears  of  Queen  Siang,  is  brought  from  Nganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Sech‘uen, 
Hunan,  and  Hupeh.  The  Spiny  Bamboo  ( Kih-chuh ),  attains  a very  large  size,  and 

is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  burglars,  pirates,  Ac.,  when  formed  into  stockades, 
but  is  not  officinal.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  almost  solid-stemmed,  and  others  are  fistular. 
Amongst  the  former  the  Coir  Bamboo  UYl  ( Tsung-chuh ),  is  mentioned,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fans.  It  is  called  the  ( K‘u-c7iu7i ),  or  “bitter  bamboo”  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

The  B.  arundinacea  is  the  Yf  ( Lu-chuh ) of  the  Chinese.  Some  three  or  four  sorts  out  of  a 
list  of  some  sixty-one  varieties  or  species  enumerated  in  the  Kivang-kiun-fang-pu,  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  whole  subject  would  form  a very  interesting  and  important  subject  of  investiga- 
tion for  the  botanist,  but  it  can  have  little  interest  for  the  medical  inquirer.  The  leaves  of  the 
MYf  (. Kin-chub, ) are  said  to  be  tussic,  tonic,  anthelmintic,  stomachic  and  carminative,  and  the 
root,  cooling,  tonic  and  alexipharmic.  The  mft  ( Tan-chnh ) is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  or  root,  in  diseases  of  the  head,  chest,  &c.,  supposed  to  depend  upon 
accumulation  of  phlegm.  A wash  of  the  leaves  and  root  are  directed  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
prolapsus  of  the  womb.  Styptic,  astringent  and  antifebrile  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  roots 
of  the  various  kinds  of  bamboo,  sold  under  the  name  of  Yf  ( Chuh-ju).  Bamboo-juice,  fs 

( Chuh-lih ) prepared  by  heating  short  pieces  of  green  bamboo,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  sap 
at  the  cut  ends,  is  prescribed  in  catarrh,  fever,  acute  cerebral,  spinal  and  bronchial  affections, 
supposed  to  depend  on  wind  and  phlegm,  and  as  a vulnerary  apph'cation.  Bamboo-sprouts 
( Chuh-siun ) are  thought  to  be  cooling  as  a vegetable.  They  are  eaten  by  suck- 
ling mothers  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  and  are  sometimes  given  to  children  suffering  from 
small-pox,  to  bring  out  the  eruption.  Dr.  Waring  reports  that  the  Hindoos  affirm  the  emmena- 
gogue  properties  of  the  bamboo.  No  such  quality  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  any  part  of  this 
plant,  as  they  agree  that  it  quiets  the  uterus.  The  seeds  of  the  bamboo,  and  certain  morbid 
excrescences  which  grow  to  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  called  YriH  ( Chuh-juh ),  on  the  stalks  of 
the  “ bitter  bamboo,”  are  also  enumerated  in  the  pages  of  the  Pen  Tsau  as  having  decided 
properties. 

BAMBOO  - EHIZOME.  ^ ( Wei-jui),  mf!  ( Yuli-clmli ). — The  root,  or  rhizome, 

of  what  is  probably  a Leguminous  plant  resembling  the  Caragana  flava,  having  narrow  leaves 
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and  a straight  stem  like  a bamboo,  has  been  referred  by  Dr.  Williams  to  a Polygonum,  or  a 
Momordica,  and  by  Hanbury,  after  Loureiro,  to  the  Bambusa  arundinacea.  Several  plants,  as 
is  customary  with  Chinese  writers,  are  confounded  under  this  one  name  of  Wei,  applied  to  this 
and  other  creeping  under-ground  stems,  or  rhizomes.  The  drug  sold  under  the  name  of  Wei- 
jui  or  Yuh-chuh,  is  in  the  shape  of  pale  yellow  or  brown,  brittle,  semi-translucent,  twisted  pieces, 
pretty  evenly  jointed,  and  varying  a good  deal  in  size,  length  and  hygrometric  state.  The 
taste  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  and  the  odour  something  like  that  of  newly-baked  bread.  They 
are  very  liable  to  become  mouldy.  They  open  out  in  water  to  a full  size,  as  mentioned  by  that 
most  excellent  observer  Hanbury.  Cooling,  demulcent,  sedative,  tonic,  antiperiodic  and  arthritic 
qualities  are  attributed  to  this  rhizome.  Washes  for  the  eyes  are  also  concocted  from  this  drug, 
which  resembles  liquorice  in  some  of  its  effects.  A drug  called  1 ( Jui-jin ),  consists  of  the 

small,  sculptured  stones  of  one  of  the  plants  included  under  this  group.  They  contain  a 
dried  kernel  which  is  used  as  a laxative  and  demulcent. 

BAMBOO-SPLINTS — a/a'  ( Chuh-kiah ). — Besides  mats,  bedsteads,  cups,  measures,  cup- 
ping-apparatus,  scratch-backs,  and  sundry  other  articles  used  in  hospitals,  which  are  made  out 
of  the  Chinese  bamboo,  very  useful  splints  may  be  extemporized  at  a very  cheap  rate  out  of  the 
larger  pieces.  There  is  said  to  be  a notion  current  in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  the 
bamboo  is  poisonous.  Spears  and  arrows,  possibly  tipped  with  poison,  have  been  long  used 
in  China,  but  only  the  galls,  or  large  excrescences  already  alluded  to,  have  any  injurious  quali- 
ties referred  to  them.  In  the  Kwang-kiun-fang-pu  there  is  an  unsupported  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  nn  ( Kwei-chuh ),  or  “ Cassia  Bamboo,”  growing  in  the  province  of  Kwei- 
chau,  at  Yun-shan,  is  injurious,  or  even  fatal  to  man. 

BANANA.  -It  ( Kan-tsidu ),  PT  ( Pa-tsiau ). — This  delicious,  wholesome,  an- 

tiscorbutic fruit  of  the  Musa  sapientum  is  met  with  in  Seel/uen,  Fuhkien,  Canton  and  the 
southern  provinces.  Several  varieties  are  described  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  The  plant  flowers  in 
the  Yangtsze  provinces,  but  seldom  ripens  its  fruit.  Cooling,  pectoral,  alterative  and  anti- 
vinous  qualities  are  ascribed  to  tills  plant,  whose  fruit,  root,  juice,  leaves  and  flowers  are  all 
officinal.  Dr.  Waring  and  others  testify  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  leaves  as  a cool  dressing 
for  use,  with  either  oil  or  water,  in  the  treatment  of  blistered  surfaces,  or  wounds  and  sores. 
The  leaf  is  also  the  very  best  extemporaneous  shade  for  inflamed  eyes. 

BARKHAUSIA  EEPENS — \l|l  ( Ilu-hwang-lien ). — The  dried  root  of  this  Com- 
posite plant,  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  the  Justicia,  is  met  with  in  irregular,  tapering, 
contorted  pieces,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  often  as  large  as  a common 
cedar  pencil.  The  dark  brown,  or  blackish  cuticle  is  scarred,  marked  with  tubercles,  and 
wrinkled  or  marked  very  irregularly.  The  top  of  the  root  is  likened  by  Li  Siii-ciiin  to  the  bill 
of  a bird,  and  the  cross-section  is  compared  to  the  eye  of  the  Kiirkuh,  a kind  of  black  bird,  also 
called  Pah-ko,  identified  by  Swinhoe  as  the  Acridotheres  cristatellus  of  ornithologists.  This 
appearance  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  eight  or  more  bundles  of  vascular  tissue  of  a peculiar 
pale  colour,  within  a cavity  surrounded  by  the  darker  cortical  tissue.  The  odour  is  hay-like 
and  the  flavour  exceedingly  bitter.  Dust  ought  to  issue  from  the  fractured  surface  when  .the 
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drag  is  genuine,  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau.  Kansuh  and  Shensi  yield  this  drug,  which  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Central  Asia,  as  its  name  indicates.  |§|)  '/|jl  ( Koh-lcu-lu-tseh ),  is 

given  as  the  Tin  name  of  this  drug,  which  is  also  put  down  to  Persia,  the  source  of  many,  hut 
certainly  not  quite  all  of  the  foreign  drugs  introduced  into  China  by  way  of  the  former  country. 
Tonic,  astringent,  anti-periodic,  anti-febrile,  alterative  and  resolvent  properties  are  attributed  to 
this  drug,  which  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  that  common  disease  of  Chinese  children 
called  'J^f  (Kan),  said  to  depend  on  the  eating  of  “ sweets,”  as  the  Chinese  character  indicates. 
It  resembles  the  albuminoid  infiltration  and  enlargement  of  the  whole  visceral  and  glandular 
system  of  the  belly  in  scrofulous  or  ricketty  children,  described  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Dickinson  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  June  22nd,  18G9.  RemiLtent 
or  gastric  fever  of  children  is  no  doubt  confounded  with  this  disease,  of  which  five  kinds  are 
made  by  Chinese  writers.  This  drug  is  also  used  as  a wash  for  the  inflamed  eyes  of  children 
suffering  from  a special  form  of  ophthalmia  which  ends  in  perforation  of  the  cornea  and  total 
blindness,  in  a great  number  of  cases.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  called  strumous  ophthalmia,  or  some- 
times is  connected  with  the  Kan  disease.  It  very  nearly  resembles  the  “remittent  ophthalmia” 
of  Hancock,  described  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  British  Ophthalmology,  for  1864. 
Nearly  the  same  treatment  has  been  adopted  as  there  advised.  As  a sample  of  Chinese  remedies, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  five  kinds  of  piles,  for  which  Ilu-hwang-lien 
is  often  prescribed,  the  powdered  root  is  mixed  with  goose-gall,  and  applied  to  the  painful  or 
swollen  haemorrhoid. 

BARLEY — (Meh). — Several  sorts  of  barley  are  cultivated  in  China,  but  the  grain  is 
inferior  and  consumed  only  by  villagers.  Hordeum  distichon  is  the  common  kind.  It  is  sown 
in  autumn  in  Central  China,  and  reaped  in  the  third  month  of  the  next  year.  As  barley  is 
called  the  “ large  corn,”  and  takes  precedence  in  this  way,  it  is  also  customary  to  sow  the  barley 
some  days  before  the  wheat-crop  is  put  in.  The  name  -2j=-  ^ (Mau-meh)  applied  to  barley 
indicates  some  sort  of  preference,  although  wheat  is  often  loosely  included  in  this  term.  Shensi 
is  said  to  have  supplied  China  with  barley,  which  was  formerly  of  more  importance  as  a grain, 
according  to  Li  Shi-chin.  The  grain  as  sold  in  the  shops  is  long,  but  not  so  fill  as  the  English 
samples,  although  much  depreciation  has  probably  taken  place  in  the  quality  by  perpetual  crop- 
ping without  any  proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  economic  uses  of  barley  as  a food  for  horses, 
as  a source  of  spirit,  and  as  a nourishing  food  for  man  in  consideration  of  its  glutinous  properties, 
are  all  insisted  upon  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Cooling,  nutrient,  peptic,  astringent,  tonic,  demulcent,  and 
other  properties,  not  confirmed  at  the  present  time,  are  referred  to  barley-meal  by  the  writers 
quoted  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  A change  has  evidently  come  over  the  opinions  of  the  people,  for 
barley  is  universally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  wheat.  It  is  prescribed  as  a tea,  with  honey  and 
ginger,  in  urinary  affections,  and  is  recommended  as  a diet  for  infants  unable  to  take  breast- 
milk.  Poultices  for  abscesses,  and  washes  for  eyes  into  which  the  beard  of  wheat  or  barley 
may  have  entered,  are  directed  to  be  made  from  the  meal. 

BARLEY-SPROUTS. — (. Meh-ya ),  Jp|  ( Meh-nleh ). — Germinated  barley,  with 

the  radicle  attached,  is  dried  in  the  sud,  and  much  used  as  a peptic,  stomachic,  lenitive,  demul- 
cent, expectorant,  and  abortifacient  remedy.  It  is  an  element  in  very  many  prescriptions  as 
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an  adjuvant,  and  is  much  used  in  puerperal  and  infantile  affections.  In  the  Kan  disease  of 
children  it  is  decidedly  beneficial.  It  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  repressing  the  secretion  of  the 
milk  in  women  whose  children  have  suddenly  died  after  birth. 

EAT'  — &§  ( Pien-fuh ),  ^ j|  (T'ien-shu),  P?  ( Fuh-yih ). — This  animal  is 
very  common  in  China,  being  a frequent  visitor  of  foreign  houses  in  quest  of  mosquitoes,  which 
it  devours  most  satisfactorily.  As  it  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  stalactites  which  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  caves  which  it  is  wont  to  hybernate  in,  its  medicinal  properties  are  rated  at 
considerable  value  by  the  Chinese.  From  its  asserted  extreme  longevity  and  its  excellent  sight, 
this  curious  creature  is  credited  by  the  Chiuese  with  the  power  of  conveying  these  desirable 
qualities  to  those  who  consume  the  disgusting  preparations  made  from  all  parts  of  its  body. 

BATS'  DUNG.— ^ (; Ye-mingsha),  ^ (Fien-sM-shl),  jg,  (Shii-fah). 

This  is  a dark  brown,  coarse  powder,  looking  something  like  tea-dust,  and  consisting  of  debris 
of  the  Mylabris  insect,  dirt,  bats’  dung,  and  other  extraneous  substances.  As  bats  fly  by  night, 
the  Chinese  name  this  composition,  which  according  to  the  Pen  Ts‘au  was  formerly  much  bet- 
ter made,  “night-bright  sand,”  and  apply  it  to  the  eyes,  as  a powder  or  as  a wash,  in  tinea 
tarsi,  opacities  of  the  cornea,  <tc.  They  profess  to  detect  the  eyes  of  the  mosquitoes  on  which 
the  creature  feeds  in  this  excrement,  which  is  given  internally  in  ophthalmic  affections,  otorrhcea, 
ague,  cough,  infantile  dyspepsia,  tabes,  offensive  perspirations,  etc.  It  is  applied,  with  sugar,  to 
foul  ulcers,  a practice  which  the  writer  strongly  recommends,  minus  the  bats’  dung.  It  is 
curious  that  here  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  awkwardly  imitated  the  western  practice  of  using 
cantharides  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  eye. 

BDELLIUM. — ( Kia-muli-yoli ). — This  is  only  another  name  for  an  inferior  kind 
of  Myrrh,  which  is  imported  into  China  from  India,  and  is  itself  much  adulterated,  according 
to  Dr.  Williams.  Good  Bdellium,  according  to  Dr.  Waring,  occurs  in  roundish,  dark-red 
pieces,  softer  than  myrrh  and  much  less  agreeable  in  taste  and  smell.  It  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously introduced  as  a substitute  for  the  scarce  and  costly  yet  worthless  compound  sold  as 
MuJt-yoh,  a foreign  drug  (?)  It  is  said  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  myrrh,  and  to  be  an  excel- 
lent stimulant  for  just  those  ill-conditioned  ulcers  so  common  in  the  east.  Balsamodendron 
mukul  and  B.  pubescens  are  said  to  yield  this  drug,  which  is  called  Gugul  in  the  Indian 
Materia  Medica. 

BEAD -TREE ^ jgJ  ( Klu-lien-shii ). — See  Melia  Azedarach. 

BEANS — C?  (Taii). — This  character  may  be  written  (Tail).  It  stands  for  the  various 
kinds  of  pulse,  which  form  a part  of  the  sixth  of  the  sixteen  classes  into  which  all  medicinal  or 
natural-historical  substances  are  divided  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  character  Tau  is  applied  to 
capsular  or  baccate  fruit  by  the  Chinese,  in  just  the  same  loose  way  as  the  word  ‘‘bean”  is 
popularly  applied  to  coffee-berries,  castor  oil  seeds,  etc.  Abrus  seeds,  cardamon-fruits,  nut- 
megs, etc.,  are  all  called  Tau  in  Chiuese  writings.  See  Dolichos  soja,  Fain,  Labial,  Lentil, 
Phaseolus,  and  Pisum. 

BEAN,  BITTER — ^ ^ [M  ( Tludit-pa ),  Wf  (Ivu-tav). — These  are  the  small,  pale, 

leddish-brown  seeds  of  a Leguminous  plant  with  small  pods,  introduced  into  the  southern  pro- 
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vinces  of  China  from  some  foreign  country,  and  understood  by  Chinese  writers  to  be  the  seeds 
of  a Brassicaceous  plant.  The  seeds  are  furrowed  and  compressed,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
angular  in  shape,  and  have  a peculiar  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  The  beans,  which  have  been 
in  use  as  a medicine  since  the  Tang  time,  are  usually  parched,  and  given  with  Lign-aloes, 
Anise-seeds,  and  other  substances,  as  a tonic,  carminative,  arthritic  and  deobstraent  remedy. 
Renal  diseases,  hydrocele,  hernia  and  diseases  of  the  hypogastric  region  are  indicated  as  bene- 
fitted  by  this  doubtful  drug. 

BEAR-GALL — ftp  JJ||  ( Hiung-tan ). — The  bear  is  met  with  in  Manchuria,  Shensi,  Kansuh, 
and  perhaps  other  provinces.  Fung-t£ien  fu  (Shingking)  is  said  to  be  a source  of  the  animals 
which  supply  the  drug-market  with  sundry  articles,  which  are  just  of  that  degree  of  scarcity 
which  serves  to  place  any  very  nauseous  substance  in  the  very  fore-front  of  Chinese  estimation. 
Mr.  Swinhoe  reports  that  one  species  only  of  the  bear,  the  Helarctos  formosanus,  is  met  with  in 
Formosa.  “ It  is  black  with  a white  crescent  on  the  breast,  and  is  allied  to  the  Sun-bear  of 
Japan.”  Honan,  Shansi  and  Shantung  formerly  supplied  this  animal,  whose  paw,  called 
[J|j|  ( Hiung-fan ),  is  a great  delicacy,  and  is  supposed  to  strengthen  and  harden  the  constitution. 
Bear’s  grease  is  credited  with  much  the  same  power  of  nourishing  the  hair  in  China  as  in  the 
west.  Bear-gall  is  a very  expensive  substance,  sold  in  the  form  of  a soft,  black,  sticky  bolus, 
having  a bitter  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  seldom  genuine.  If  it  be  drawn  across  a pool  of  ink, 
the  ink  (Chinese)  should  retreat  from  the  track.  Cooling,  alterative,  astringent,  anthelmintic 
and  neurotic  properties  are  supposed  to  reside  in  this  substance,  which  is  given  homceopathically 
in  hepatic  and  abdominal  affections.  It  is  probably  useful  as  a laxative  and  stomachic  to  the 
same  extent  as  Ox-gall. 

BEEF — ^ [£]  (Niu-juli). — The  cow  has  a rich  variety  of  names  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  a special  designation  for  it  in  each  year  of  growth,  up  to  the  seventh  year.  The  char- 
acters for  fish  ( Yu),  and  cow  * (Niu),  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  somehow  exchanged, 
the  four  dots  of  the  present  character  for  fish  being  supposed  to  represent  the  four  legs  of  the 
cow.  The  creature  is  said  to  be  deaf  in  its  ears,  but  to  hear  with  its  nose ! The  “ yellow  cow  ” 
n*  ( Hwang-niu ),  and  the  u water-cow”  (Shimd-niu),  or  Buffalo  as  it  is  called, 

are  the  animals  usually  killed  as  food.  Sundry  injurious  or  retributive  effects  are  said  to  fol- 
low the  eating  of  beef,  which  is  one  of  the  failings  of  Mahommedan  Chinese.  These  notions 
are  founded  on  certain  humane,  or  Buddhist  ideas.  Plenty  of  good  beef  is  to  be  bought  in 
Hankow  at  fourpence  perpound.  A very  good  extract  of  beef  is  directed  to  be  made  by  a 
writer  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Beef-tea  made  with  wine  and  Ginseng,  Sophora  flavescens,  Packy- 
ma  cocos,  &c.,  is  recommended  in  all  diseases  of  debility  by  old  physicians.  Strong  prejudices 
exist  at  the  present  time  against  the  use  of  these  most  important  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
serious  disease.  The  beef  of  the  44  water-cow  ” is  credited  with  greater  tonic  and  strengthening 
effects,  because  of  the  more  sturdy  and  powerful  character  of  this  unwieldy  beast.  This  is 
but  the  application  of  a universal  principle  in  Chinese  popular  and  scientific  practice.  Watery 
or  dropsical  diseases  are  similarly  assumed  to  be  benefitted  by  the  flesh  of  this  inhabitant  of  pools. 

BEEF-SUET.—^.  ^ (Niu-ch\— See  Suet 

BEGONIA  DISCOLOR, — ( Cli  un-lm-t  mg ). — This  ornamental  plant  is  not  known 
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to  be  used  medicinally  in  China.  It  is  worth  a trial,  as  the  roots  of  several  Begonias  arc  known 
to  be  bitter  and  astringent  and  even  purgative.  The  roots  of  Begonia  obliqua,  common  in  Chi- 
nese gardens,  resemble  those  of  Rhubarb,  and  are  said  to  be  sometimes  substituted  for  them. 
They  are  both  purgative  and  astringent,  but  more  frequently  the  former  quality  predominates. 

BELEM  KITE |j||  *Je|*  {Lung-huh). — This  fossil  is  met  with  in  Wu-chang  fu  (Hupeh) 

and  doubtless  in  many  other  places  in  China.  The  siphuncle  is  often  very  distinct.  As  some 
small  stalactites  have  a central  cavity,  they  are  sometimes  confounded  with  these  true  fossils. 
Tatarinov  associates  Belemnites  with  those  stalactitic  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime  called 
|df  (Chung-ju-ehih).  They  are  apparently  included  by  Chinese  writers  with  ^ 

{Lung-hull),  or  ‘Dragon’s  bones,”  which  see.  This  term  Lung-kuh  is  applied  to  an  herb  as  well. 


BELLADONNA.. — ||j|  {Tien-hid). — This  name  is  given  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Tonic  Dic- 

tionary as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Atropa,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tire  genus  is  met 
with  in  China.  The  Solanum  nigrum  is  called  {Tien-kid-tsze),  and  possibly  some 

confusion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  very  different  characters  l^ien  and  Tien.  A 
Solanaceous  plant  called  ( Tso-na-tsau ),  with  an  appended  account  of  a similar 

drug,  called  ff  TM  {Yah-puh-lu),  is  described  in  the  Pen  Teau  as  a means  of  producing 
profound  amesthesia,  during  which  operations  might  be  performed  with  perfect  freedom  from 
pain.  The  effects,  which  are  said  to  last  for  three  days  after  taking  a small  quantity  of  a tinc- 
ture of  the  Yah-puh-lu,  resemble  those  of  the  Atropa  mandragora.  The  drug  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  country  of  the  Huns,  or  the  Uigurs,  and  it  is  surmised  to  have  been  the  drug 
used  by  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Hwa-to,  in  certain  operations  upon  wounded  intestines. 

BENINCASA  CERIFEKA |±J  {Peh-kwa-tsze),  ^ )Jk  {Tung-hwa-tsze) . — 

This  is  the  Cucurbita  pepo  of  some  botanists.  See  Tallow-gourd. 


BENZOIN — (A gan-sih-hiang). — This  drug  is  scarcely  obtainable  in  Han- 
kow, although  makers  of  incense  profess  to  use  it.  It  is  exported  into  Southern  China  from 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  according  to  Dr.  Williams.  till  JUS  # {Chuh-pei-lo-hiang),  is  given 
as  its  Sanscrit  name.  The  Chinese  name  is  probably  derived  from  4^  {Ngcm-sih),  the 
name  given  to  the  Parthians,  or  Persians,  whose  country,  with  Annam,  Sumatra  and  Central 
Asia,  is  said  to  have  yielded  this  foreign  drug.  Dr.  Williams  quotes  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  or  the 
dictionaries,  to  determine  the  derivation  of  the  name  Ngan-sili  from  the  meaning  of  these  two 
words,  C soothing,  reposing  ”),  but  Benzoin  is  not  a sedative  but  a stimulant  in  its  effects  as  a 
drug.  Very  many  excellent  gum-resins  are  said  to  have  come  to  China  by  way  of  the  Persians. 
The  tree  is  said  to  have  evergreen,  four-cornered  leaves,  and  to  resemble  the  Melia  Azedarach. 
It  is  said  to  be  disinfectant,  deodorizing,  carminative,  cordial,  stimulant,  arthritic  and  sedative. 
It  is  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  in  vermes,  griping  pains  of  the  belly,  and  other  diseases  of 
children.  It  is  not  much  used  at  the  present  time,  preference  being  given  to  the  Oil  of  Ben- 
zoin, as  it  is  called.  A very  curious  and  amusing  test  is  given  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  this 
drag.  If  genuine,  the  fumes  will  charm  and  collect  mice  out  of  their  holes  1 This  drag  is  said 
to  be  useful  hi  spermatorrhoea. 

BENZOIN  LIQUID — tfgr  ^ y|Jj  ( Ngan-sili-ju ). — This  drug  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen 
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Ts  cm  as  a treacle-like  oil,  with  all  the  properties  of  the  gum  Benzoin.  It  is  sold  in  small  bottles 
in  the  large  chemists’  shops,  hut  is  much  adulterated,  having  much  the  same  dark  brown  colour 
as  wood-oil,  and  not  so  much  of  the  odour  of  the  drug  as  it  should  have.  Rose-maloes  is  ap 
patently  substituted  for  it.  This  is  the  same  drug  as  that  described  by  Hanbury  under  the 
name  of  ( Shwui-ngan-sih-hiang ).  His  sample  was  enclosed  in  “the  pericarp 

of  a fruit,  about  one  and  three  fourth  inches  in  diameter,  closed  with  wax.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure. 
The  Chinese  assert  that  they  import  it  from  the  Indian  Archipelago ; but  I have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  either  there  or  in  Siam.  It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  this  fragrant  resin,  even  to  the 
small  globular  wooden  shell  enclosing  it,  is  extremely  like  that  kind  of  balsam  of  Peru  which 
was  brought,  to  Europe  in  the  capsules  of  a Lecythis,  and  naturally  supposed  to  be  a product  of 
South  America.”  (See  Notes  on  Chinese  Materia  Melica,  p.  39).  See  Oil  of  Benzoin. 

BERBERIS  LYCItTM {Kau-la]. — The  fruits  of  this  tree  are  met  with  as  one- 

celled  red  berries,  mixed  with  those  of  other  species  of  barberry.  It  is  sweetish  and  rough  to  the 
taste,  and  is  reputed  to  be  tonic,  cooling,  demulcent,  pectoral,  arthritic,  and  clearing  the  eye- 
sight. The  fruit  is  preserved  as  in  Europe,  and  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  made  use  of  as 
a vegetable,  or  for  infusion  as  a tea.  An  oily  extract  is  said  to  be  expressed  from  this  fruit. 
The  root-bark  of  this  tree  is  sold  uuder  the  name  of  ( Ti-ku/i-p‘i ),  and  is  identical 

with  that  described  by  Dr.  Waring  as  the  Indian  Barberry.  It  is  referred  by  Tatarinov  to 
a Lycium.  It  is  met  with  in  light  yellowish-brown,  quilled  pieces,  having  very  little  taste  or 
smell.  It  is  mixed  with  the  whole  roots,  and  must  be  perfectly  inert  as  usually  kept.  The  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Waring,  who  has  tried  this  remedy  in  the  form  of  tincture,  extract  and  infusion 
in  ague,  remittent  fevers  and  the  debility  following  fevers  in  India,  makes  it  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  this  drug,  carefully  prepared,  might  be  a substitute  for  that  expensive  article  of 
prescriptions,  quinine.  A substance  described  as  a bitter  crystallizable  principle,  and  called 
Berberine,  has  been  found  in  Indian  samples.  Dr.  Stiven  believes  that  Warburg’s  Drops  must 
have  contained  this  drug,  as  it  produces  the  same  sudorific  effects  as  that  nostrum.  The  Chinese 
drug  comes  from  Kwei-teh  fu  (Honan),  Si-ngan  fu  (Shensi),  Tai-chau  (Kiangsu),  and  Liang-chau 
fu,  Kan-chau  fu,  Suh  cliau,  Ngan-si  chau,  Chin-si  ting,  and  Tih-hwa  chau  (Ivansuh).  Anti- 
febrile, anti-rheumatic,  tonic,  astringent  and  vulnerary  properties  are  attributed  to  this  root.  A 
tincture  is  prepared  from  both  the  fruit  and  the  bark  as  an  anti-periodic,  or  anti-febrile  and  tonic 
remedy.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  directed  to  be  applied  to  inflamed  eyes.  An  extract  of  the 
wood  and  bark,  called  in  Indian  bazaars  Rasot  or  liusot,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  by 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  and  others  in  Edinburgh  and  Calcutta,  when  applied  to  the  region  of 
inflamed  eyes,  after  due  admixture  with  such  drugs  as  opuim,  alum  and  lemon-juice. 

BERBERIS  CHINENSIS — ijfiaj  ijjijj  ( Kau-Tdh ). — This  species  of  Barberry  is  more  spiny 
than  the  Berberis  Lycium.  It  and  the  Berberis  aquifolium  differ  but  little  from  the 
common  species.  Some  authorities  say  that  they  have  no  medicinal  value.  They  furnish 
however  the  drug  sold  under  the  names  Kau-ki  and  Ti-kuh-p V,  in  common  with  Berberis 
Lycium. 

BETLE-viNE. — ( Ku-tsiang ),  ( Tu-pih-poh ), — This  Piperaceous  trail- 
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ing  plant  is  the  Chavica  Betle  of  botanists,  whose  leaves  are  wrapped  round  the  nuts  of  the 
Areca  Catechu,  giving  the  name  and  much  of  the  properties  of  the  compound  of  several  sub- 
stances called  Betle-nut.  SeclAien  and  the  southern  provinces  possess  this  plant,  which  is  of 
much  less  consequence  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  China,  where  the  areca-nut  is  not 
chewed.  The  leaves,  called  Jgl  ( Lait-yeh),  are  brought  from  Yuen-kiang  chau  in  Yun- 
nan, and  from  Kwei-chau  fu  in  SeclAien,  where  they  are  used  as  a condiment.  The  root, 
about  as  large  as  a chopstick,  is  used  with  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  a warm  carminative,  stimu- 
lant, corrective,  prophylactic  and  odontalgic  remedy. 

BETONY — ( Hoh-hiimg ). — The  Betonica  officinalis,  or  Bishop-wort  of  old  English 
herbalists,  is  apparently  included  under  this  name  of  Hoh-hiang , which  is  given  to  several  La- 
biate plants,  including  species  of  Mentha  and  Lophanthus,  besides  others.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  this  remedy  is  recommended  both  in  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius  and  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  consequences  of  a drunken  debauch.  Betony  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  tops 
and  leaves,  as  a warm  anti-emetic,  carminative,  and  sedative  remedy  in  choleraic  affections, 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  allied  disorders. 

BIDENS ( Kwei-chin-ts  av) . — This  Composite  plant  is  included  in  the  list 

of  simples  sold  by  stall-keepers  and  travelling  quacks,  and  usually  called  collectively  (Jj 
( Shan-yoh ),  or  “ Mountain  drugs.”  These  are  seldom  to  be  obtained  from  the  regular  drug- 
gists, and  yet  they  are  often  useful  remedies.  The  leaves,  roots  and  shoots  are  crushed,  and 
applied  as  a popular  remedy  to  the  bites  of  wasps,  scorpions,  snakes,  spiders,  Ac.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  unfailing  remedy  for  ingrowing  nails.  The  Chinese  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  sialo- 
gogue  properties  of  this  plant,  as  they  merely  combine  its  internal  use  with  its  application  to 
bites  and  stings. 

BIGNONIA — (Tsz' -wei),  ( Ling-siau ). — Several  species  of  this  climbing 

plant  are  met  with  in  China.  Its  gay  dotted  flowers  are  appropriately  given  to  women  in 
puerperal,  menstrual,  and  other  diseases  tending  to  deterioration  of  the  blood.  The  stem  and 
leaves  have  similar  properties  and  uses.  An  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  wrood  of 
the  Bignonia  xylocarpa,  a tree  inhabiting  the  forests  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  a powerful  re- 
medy as  an  external  application  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  (See  Bharm.  of  India,  p.  150.) 

BIOTA {Peh-sung). — This  name  is  given  by  Tatauinov  to  a species  of  Thuja. 

It  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  nor  is  any  drug  known  by  it  in  the  Han- 
kow drug-market.  See  Thuja  orientalis. 

BIRDS’  NEST — ffis  ( Yen-leo ),  ^ ^ ( Ten-wo). — This  is  the  gelatinous  nest  of  a 

species  of  swift  or  swallow  (Collocalia  brevirostiis),  met  with  in  Java,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  and  general- 
ly throughout  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  bird  appears  to  elaborate  the  materials 
of  its  nest  out  of  certain  species  of  Gelidium,  or  other  seaweeds.  Dr.  Williams  describes  them  in 
his  Ch.  Com.  Guide,  p.  82,  as  “externally  resembling  ill-concocted  fibrous  isinglass,  and  of  a white 
colour,  inclining  to  red ; then-  thickness  is  little  more  than  that  of  a silver  spoon,  and  their  weight 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce.  When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and  wTinkled ; the  size  is  rather 
larger  than  a goose-egg ; the  dry,  white,  and  clean  are  the  most  valuable.  ” The  best  quality  is 
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sold  in  all  Chinese  druggists’  shops,  the  name  (Kwan-yen)  appearing  on  all  their  sign- 

boards. This  expensive  article  of  food  for  the  rich,  and  physic  for  the  sick,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
tonic  and  invigorating  remedy,  taking  rank  after  ginseng.  Fortunately  for  the  faith  which  the 
Chinese  put  in  all  rare  and  curious  productions,  it  is  only  known  to  he  met  with  in  their  own 
country  in  Chang-chau  fu.  on  the  sea-coast  of  Fuhkien.  Tills  fancy  of  the  Chinese  is  of  recent 
date,  as  apparently  no  mention  is  made  of  the  substance  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  A substance  men- 
tioned in  the  Pen  Ts’au  as  known  since  the  Sung  dynasty,  may  have  been  the  old  representative 
of  the  present  Birds’  nest.  It  is  called  JpL  ( Yen-juh-ts‘au ),  and  is  directed  to  he  used 

in  hsematuria.  See  Swallow. 

BISTORT — ( K‘iuen-san ). — A root  of  a dark  colour,  spoken  of  as  resembling  a 
man's  doubled  fist,  is  brought  from  Tsi-nan  fu  (Shantung),  and  would  seem  to  be  a drug 
of  some  importance,  from  the  use  of  the  character  San.  It  is  evidently  the  root  of  a Polygona- 
ceous  plant,  but  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  Hankow  drug-warehouses  as  yet.  It  is  said  to 
be  tonic,  astringent  and  resolvent.  The  dark  root  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a powder. 

BITUMEN.—^  JHH  (Shih-lau-yu). — A black,  thick,  sulphur-smelling,  penetrating, 

inflammable  substance,  yielding  a thick  smoke,  which  can  be  used  in  ink-making,  is  described 
in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  under  this  heading.  Several  bituminous  substances  are  included  in  the  narrative, 
collected  from  several  sources.  When  first  obtained,  this  substance  is  said  to  be  a yellow  liquid, 
flowing  up  out  of  a water-spring,  and  then  becoming  dark,  thick  and  clear  like  varnish.  Hence 
another  name  for  this  petroleum-like  substance  is  ( Shih-tsih ),  or  u stone- varnish.  ” It 

is  used  to  lubricate  barrow-wheels  and  to  burn  in  lamps.  It  is  said  to  burst  into  flame  in  some 
cases  when  it  is  mixed  with  water.  It  is  used,  according  to  the  Pen  Teau  in  pill-making. 
Anthelmintic,  expectorant,  vulnerary  and  neurotic  properties  are  attributed  to  this  drug,  which 
is  not  obtainable  at  the  present  time  in  Hankow.  Several  places  in  Ten-ngan  fu,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Shensi  province,  Li  (or  Lu)  chau,  in  the  same  province,  Nan-hiung  chan  in  Canton  pro- 
vince, places  between  Burmah  and  Yunnan,  and  places  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  SechWn 
are  all  quoted  as  having  formerly  yielded  these  substances,  the  result  of  volcanic  action  upon  or- 
ganic matters.  These  preparations,  if  obtainable,  would  probably  be  very  useful  in  the  scaly 
eruptions  which  are  so  common  in  Central  China,  and  which  are  usually  lumped  together 
under  the  word  'Jjficfc  ( Sien ).  In  fact  they  are  mentioned  in  old  writings  as  serviceable 
in  parasitic,  scabby,  scaly  and  other  intractable  diseases  of  the  skin.  See  Naphtha,  Petroleum 
and  Roclc-oil. 

BLISTERING  FLY— ^ (Pan-mau).— See  Mylahris  Cichorii. 

BLOODSTONE — ( Tai-che-shih ). — This  is  a peroxide  of  iron,  or  Bed  Haematite, 
brought  from  Tai  chau  (Shansi),  after  which  place  it  is  partly  named.  Tseh-chau  fu  in  the 
same  province,  places  in  the  mineral  districts  of  Shantung,  and  Nan-hiung  chau  in  Canton  pro- 
vince are  all  said  to  yield  this  valuable  iron-ore.  It  is  met  with  in  large,  heavy,  globular  con- 
cretions, mammillated  on  the  surface,  and  having  a ferruginous,  metallic  appearance  on  the 
fractured  face,  mixed  with  dull  red  oxidized  portions.  It  is  also  met  with  in  flat  pieces,  with  a 
scaly  fracture,  and  of  a bright  red  colour,  leaving  a deep  stain  on  the  hands  or  upon  paper. 
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Specimens  coming  from  Tsi'-nan  fu  (Shantung)  are  marked  ( Cli  ih-shili ),  and  are  used 

as  reddle  to  mark  sheep,  and  as  a pigment.  This  ore  is  levigated,  and  made  into  a confection 
with  honey,  or  prepared  with  sour  wine  as  a sort  of  Vinum  Ferri.  The  use  of  ferruginous 
medicines  in  diseases  of  the  blood  was  formerly  well  understood  by  the  Chinese,  for  ]fii 
( Hiueh-sz ’),  or  “blood-director,”  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  this  drug  given  in  the  Pew  Tsau. 
This  is  endeavoured  to  be  imitated  in  the  English  name  chosen  for  it.  It  is  prescribed  as  a 
tonic,  blood-alterative,  astringent,  stomachic,  styptic  and  anti-choreic  medicine.  The  Kan  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  infantile  ague,  is  treated  with  it,  and  a variety  of  hypochondriacal  or  nervous 
affections  supposed  to  depend  upon  infernal  agency.  The  CJiihshih  is  noticed  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
as  a cordial,  tonic,  anti-febrile,  eye-clearing  remedy.  So  many  drugs,  including  this  Bloodstone, 
are  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  retained  placenta,  that  it  is  evident  this  complication  of 
labour  is  frequent  amongst  Chinese  women.  This  is  confirmed  by  some  years’  experience.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  haemorrhage,  following  the  easy  birth  of  the  child,  as  is  usual,  is  very 
considerable. 


BOHMERIA — jjjijji  ( Cliil-ma ),  jjjjjji  ( Chu-ma ). — This  hemp-producing  plant  is  the 

source  of  the  textile  fibre  called  China  grass,  identical  with  the  Kunkhoora  or  Rhea  of  Indian 
botanists,  and  perhaps  the  Caloose  of  Sumatra.  It  is  cultivated  in  Chi'-ohau  fu  (Nganhwui), 
in  Kwang-sin  fu  (Kiangsi),  Nan-iiing  fu  (Kwangsi),  and  in  Wu-chang  fu  (Hupeh).  The 
fibres  of  the  stalks  are  soaked  in  native  soda,  beaten  and  broken  up  with  a rake-like  tool,  and 
heated  in  a dry  boiler.  The  staple,  erroneously  called  Ksing-ma,  is  manufactured  into 
(Ilia-pu),  or  Grass-cloth,  and  is  mixed  with  silk  in  the  making  of  several  Canton  fabrics.  Under 
the  name  of  T sing-ma,  a name  properly  applied  to  the  fibre  of  the  Sida  tilisefolia,  the  Shanghai 
delegates  reported  the  growth  of  this  plant,  (Bohmeria  nivea,  or  Urtica  tenacissima),  in  the  Se- 
ch‘uen  prefectures  of  Sui-ting  and  Yu-yang,  and  in  Yunnan.  Three  crops  are  said  to  be  cut 
in  the  year.  The  root,  said  like  the  plant  itself  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  white, 
is  said  to  be  cooling,  demulcent,  pectoral,  diuretic  and  resolvent.  The  leaves  are  reputed  to  be 
vulnerary,  alterative  and  astringent. 


BONES  OF  TIGER. — JIH-  ( Hu-kuh ),  ( Ta-cliung ). — The  bones  of  the  Tiger* 

the  Leopardus  brachyurus,  or  Mnntjak  Tiger  ( Chang-hu ),  and  the  Lynx  are  brought 

from  Fung-t‘ien  fu  (Shingking),  Formosa,  Yunnan,  SeclAien  and  other  places,  and  sold  at  con- 
siderable prices  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  tonic  or  invigorating  jellies,  made  of  hartshorn  and 
the  plastron  of  the  terrapin,  with  an  uncertain  quantity  of  the  bones  of  this  strong  and  cour- 
ageous quadruped.  Many  of  the  provinces  of  China  were  anciently  inhabited  by  this  animal, 
which  still  ranges  in  the  uninhabited  portions  of  Manchuria,  such  as  Kirin  and  Tsi-tsi-har,  and 
is  met  with  in  the  Imperial  hunting-grounds.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  CJi  w.g, 
commonly  translated  “ insect,”  is  applied  to  this  quadruped.  This  term  may  in  fact  be  applied 
to  any  animal  capable  of  progression  in  any  medium  but  water.  It  is  reported  to  be  much 
larger  and  more  yellow  than  the  Bengal  species.  (W.  E.  King,  Consular  Reports,  18C8). 
This  animal  is  said  by  Chinese  writers  to  be  the  king  of  beasts,  and  to  have  very  intelligent 
ways.  It  is  said  to  eat  its  victims  according  to  the  calendar,  and  to  have  the  power  of  planning 
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out  the  country  round  its  lair,  to  be  visited  according  to  a fixed  system.  If  it  leaps  up  three 
times  at  its  prey,  and  fails,  it  withdraws.  Its  victims  become  devils  after  digestion,  but  the 
flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  intoxicate  this  cat-like  creature.  Bad  smells,  such  as  burnt  horn,  are 
said  to  scare  it  away,  and  the  hedgehog,  or  tenrec,  is  said  to  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  it. 
It  is  believed  to  become  grey  at  the  close  of  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  its  life ! An  animal 
spoken  of  as  the  Tsiu-rh , is  said  to  be  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  tiger,  having  a white 
body  with  black  stripes,  and  a tail  as  long  as  the  body.  The  tibiae  and  skull  bones  are  esteemed 
the  best  for  making  the  tincture  of  the  much  vaunted  drug,  which  is  much  used  in  Hankow  in 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  diseases  of  the  bones,  ague,  and  general  debility.  Every 
other  part  of  the  animal  is  catalogued  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  having  medicinal  properties. 


BORAX — ( P‘ung-sha :),  {Plang-sha),  MB  ( Yuehshili). — This  hydrat- 

ed biborate  of  soda  is  produced  naturally  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  col- 
lected from  the  deposit  continually  being  made  by  evaporation,  in  much  the  same  way  as  tincal 
and  hayesine  are  obtained  in  other  countries.  Sohagd  is  the  Hindustani  name  for  this  same  salt, 
which  would  become  a very  important  article  of  trade,  in  the  event  of  the  opening  of  Thibet  by 
the  Indo  - Burmese  route.  It  is  sold  in  the  partially  refined  state  in  broken  masses  of  white, 
transparent  crystals,  showing  the  characteristic  oblique  rectangular  prisms,  and  on  one  surface 
often  presenting  a layer  of  large  reddish-brown  crystals.  It  is  sometimes  further  refined  for  use 
by  silversmiths  in  soldering,  as  well  as  in  medical  practice.  It  is  used  to  glaze  vessels,  and  as 
a detergent.  Anti-phlogistic,  expectorant,  resolvent,  deobstruent,  stomachic,  corrective  and 
escharotic  properties  are  attributed  to  this  alkaline  remedy.  Its  properties  are  perhaps  better 
understood  than  those  of  any  other  drug  in  the  Chinese  Materia  Medica.  It  is  much  used  in 
the  thrush  of  young  infants,  who  seldom  escape  this  disease  or  its  remedy,  in  the  first  few  days 
of  their  existence.  It  is  said  to  prevent  drunkenness  following  wine,  if  taken  beforehand.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  cynanche  tonsillaris,  or  similar  affections  of  the  throat.  When 
re-dissolved  and  evaporated  in  a pan  it  is  called  (. Pw  an-sha ),  a form  which  has  probably 

given  rise  to  the  synonym  Yueh-shih,  or  ‘'moon-stone.”  A substance  called 
( Tehgrung-shah ),  brought  from  Ho  hien,  in  Kwangsi  is  associated  with  Borax  as  a vulnerary 
remedy.  See  Tincal. 


BORNEO  CAMPHOR — See  Camphor  Baros. 

BOX-TREE — {Hwang -yang-muli). — This  tree,  the  Buxus  sem penmens  of  bo- 
tanists, (Euphorbiacece),  is  in  some  repute  for  making  combs  and  printing-blocks.  It  is  very  slow 
in  growing,  never  perhaps  reaching  the  same  height  as  in  England.  It  is  one  of  the  few  trees 
which  the  blundering  almanac-makers  of  China  are  able  to  quote  as  not  caring  to  grow  in  the 
intercalary  month,  which  is  thrown  into  the  Chinese  year,  once  in  three  years.  The  wood 
which  is  called  Mango-wood  in  Williams’s  Dictionary  (1856),  is  said  to  be  free  of  the  element 
of  fire  and  therefore  on  the  usual  theoretical  grounds  which  seem  to  have  guided  the  learned  Li 
Shi-chin,  the  leaves  are  assumed  to  be  cooling.  They  are  prescribed  in  difficult  labours,  being 
supposed  to  induce  expulsive  efforts.  The  ordinary  toilet-combs  of  women,  being  made  of  this 
wood,  are  often  turned  to  account  as  a ready  domestic  remedy.  The  wood  is  brought  from 
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Kiung-chau  fa,  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  from  T‘ung-jin  fu,  in  Kweicliau  province,  with 
several  other  sources. 

BEAN,  WHEATS*.— {Meh-fu\  ^ ^ {Meh-fu-tsz').— Bran  is  of  very 

good  quality  in  China,  the  flour  not  having  been  entirely  removed  by  the  rough  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  meal.  Nutritive,  demulcent,  vulnerary  and  discutient  properties  are  referred  to  this 
useful  domestic  remedy,  which  is  made  into  poultices,  with  vinegar,  or  into  a tea  for  the  sup- 
pression of  severe  sweats,  bloody  urine  or  any  flux.  Barley-bran  is  directed  to  be  substituted 
for  wheateu  bran  in  spring  and  summer.  A pillow  stuffed  with  fresh  bran  is  credited  with 
much  the  same  soothing  or  cooling,  effects  in  small-pox  and  other  serious  diseases  of  infancy,  as 
the  old  fashioned  hop-pillow.  Bran  is  not  much  used  in  feeding  cattle,  but  pigs  are  sometimes 
treated  with  it.  It  is  an  article  of  veterinary  medicine  and  is  constantly  used  in  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  Hospital,  Hankow,  mixed  with  a small  proportion  cf  linseed-meal,  or  ground  rice,  for 
making  poultices. 

BE  ANDY — $g  ( Shdu-tsiu ),  SiB  ( Hwang-tsiu ). — The  Mongol  rulers  and  their 
followers,  the  founders  of  what  might  be  called  the  Norman  dynasty  of  China,  were  men  of  taste. 
They  introduced  the  plan  of  distilling  wines  over  again,  so  as  to  concentrate  their  strength  and 
bouquet.  This  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Spiritus  vim  gallici  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  vicious  way  of  spelling  English  words  with  Chinese  characters  has  been  applied  to  this 
spirit,  in  such  general  and  dangerous  use  throughout  all  Anglo-Chinese  colonies  and  settlements. 
For  those  who  wish  to  distinguish,  or  to  disguise  this  excellent  drug  by  a new  name,  the  second 
term  Hwang-tsiu  is  added,  as  one  in  common  use  amongst  native  servants.  Siam  formerly 
furnished  a brandy,  flavoured  with  sandal-wood,  which  wras  used  in  China  as  a restorative  and 
anthelmintic  remedy.  Li  sm-CHiN  says  that  this  fluid  drank  immediately,  injures  the  gall- 
bladder, ruins  the  stomach,  tends  to  the  production  of  piles,  besides  rotting  the  intestines.  See 
Brandy-mixture: 

BEANDY-MIXTUEE — fjjj’  ( Yen-ming-yin ). — This  stimulating  and  4<  life-prolong- 

ing” draught,  as  the  Chinese  name  here  adopted  signifies,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  collapse  into  which  natives  suffering  from  severe  dysentery  are  apt  to  fall,  and 
quickly  die.  See  Egg-flip. 

BEAS3ICA  SINENSIS — *fig  ( Yvn-tai),  yjjj  ( Yii-tsai ). — Several  kinds  of' cabbage 

(Brassica)  are  grown  and  eaten  on  a large  scale  by  the  Chinese,  as  a help  to  their  flavourless 
rice.  (. Peh-ts‘ai ),  is  a common  kind.  A large  bleached,  bell-shaped  kind  of  cabbage, 

with  a great  deal  of  “heart,”  is  brought  from  Siang-yang  to  Hankow,  and  is  largely  cultivated 
and  exported  by  the  Shantung  people.  The  genus  Sinapis  is  evidently  confounded  with  Brassica, 
and  Buknett,  in  Murray’s  China  meets  the  case  with  a Sinapis  brassicata.  Large  quantities 
of  this  Brassica  sinensis  are  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsz’,  to  furnish  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds.  Anti-scorbutic,  alterative,  arthritic  and  discutient  properties  are  attributed  to  this 
plant,  which  is  included  by  the  Tauists  amongst  the  ~ft  jjH  ( Wu-hiun).  ^ (Ts  ai-tai)  is 
an  excellent  vegetable  brought  to  the  Hankow  markets  in  winter,  or  early  spring.  The  thick, 
tender,  leafless,  purple  stalks  arc  tipped  with  the  partially-opened  flowers.  The  seeds  are  repit- 
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ted  to  be  useful  in  puerperal  affections,  bloody  piles  and  'eruptions  upon  the  skin.  See 
Cabbage-oil. 

BEEAD.-H  Hf  ( Ching-ping ),  ||  jp|  (Man-tu),  gj  ^ (Mien-pau), 

(Mo-mo). — Much  more  appears  to  be  known  of  Trans-liimalayan  customs  and  manners  by  the 
Chinese  than  is  supposed  by  most  persons,  as  many  habits  known  to,  or  practised  by  the  Chinese 
in  former  times,  in  common  with  Indo-aryan  or  Turanian  races,  have  dropped  out  of  use  and 
memory.  Many  words  have  been  coined  by  those  too  walling  for  the  task,  who  might  have 
searched  and  found  out  that  the  Chinese  language  at  least  knew  of  such  things.  The  use  of 
wheaten  bread  is  very  ancient,  and  much  more  general  than  is  supposed  by  most  persons.  Bread- 
pills  are  an  old  remedy  with  Chinese  doctors.  Stale  bread  is  looked  upon  as  very  digestible. 
Bread  is  raised  by  means  of  leaven,  native  soda,  or  pearlasb,  the  small  loaves,  or  cakes,  being 
steamed  in  a very  simple  and  ingenious  way,  described  in  Lockhart’s  “ Medical  Missionary  in 
China.”  Honan,  which  furnishes  excellent  v'hite  flour,  Shensi,  Shansi  and  Shantung  are  provinces 
where  bread  and  pastry  are  consumed  as  the  staple  article  of  diet.  A kind  of  fancy  bread,  shaped 
like  a top,  is  made  in  'Lien-men  hien  (Hupeh).  The  Mahommedans  are  the  best  confectioners. 
Chinese  bread  is  very  free  from  alum,  and  if  made  from  — mm  ( San-tavrinien ),  is  very 
wholesome.  Mo-mo  is  a Honan  name  for  bread.  Stale  bread  is  recommended  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au 
in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  profuse  sweats,  and  in  serious  injuries. 
Burnt  bread  is  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  applied  to  burns  and  scalds.  A remarkable  case  of  one 
of  the  Sung  monarclis,  in  his  infancy,  having  been  cured  of  incontinence  of  urine  by  the  use  of 
stale  bread,  garlic  and  beans,  is  quoted  in  the  Pen  Tsau  with  .approbation. 

BROOM. — ^ tfpj  ( Kin-tsioh-hwa ). — The  flowers  of  some  such  species  of  Leguminosse 

as  Genista  anglica,  or  some  prickly  Ulex,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kwang-kiun-fang-pu,  but  has 
not  been  found  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  papilionaceous  flower  is  aptly  compared  in  this  case  to 
a u golden  bird  ” by  the  Chinese  botanist.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  salted  and  made  into  a 
tea,  so  that  the  diuretic  or  purgative  properties  usually  residing  in  this  plant  are  not  availed  of. 

BRYONY ^ ft  (T‘ien-hwa-fen),  |^J  ( Peh-yoh ),  3c  At  (T ien-kwa). — The 

root  of  a species  of  Bryony,  included  with  Trichosanthes  under  (Kwa-lau),  is  sold  in 

the  shops  in  irregular  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  little 
finger  to  a man’s  thumb.  Externally  they  are  pale,  yellowish  white  colour,  and  usually  mark- 
ed with  irregular  longitudinal  strise,  and  internally  they  are  hard,  amylaceous  and  white,  with 
yellowish  medullary  rays  passing  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  They  are  very 
apt  to  be  worm-eaten,  when  they  become  reduced  to  nothing  but  a very  fine,  white,  dry  powder, 
compared  to  snow,  sometimes  called  T(ien-hwa.  Purgative  properties  reside  in  the  root,  although 
parts  of  the  plant  are  apparently  edible.  Tonic  and  anti-dysenteric  properties  are  also  attributed 
to  the  fruit  of  this  and  of  the  Trichosanthes  dioica,  with  which  Bryonia  dioica,  or  some  other 
species  is  confounded.  Burxett,  in  Murray’s  China,  mentions  Bryonia  umbellata  as  met  with 
in  the  Chinese  Flora.  This  l‘ien-hwa-fen  plant  grows  in  Sung-kiang  fu  (Kiangsu),  and  in 
Shen  chan  (Honan),  amongst  other  places. 
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BUCKTHORN.— jHg  (Swcin-tsau).— A species  of  Rhamnus,  or  “ sour  date,”  as  the 

Chinese  name  signifies,  is  purgative  and  deobstruent  or  peptic.  The  dried,  crushed,  red  drupes 
of  both  Rhamnus  and  Zizyphus  are  sold  in  the  shops  as  ( Tsau.jp  i ),  and  are  said  to 

he  stomachic  and  tonic.  These  fruits  are  sometimes  called  j||  ( Nan-tsau ) and  are 
brought  from  Kia-hing  fit,  and  Kin-hwa  fu  in  Chehkiang.  The  kernels  of  what  is  probably 
the  Rhamnus  soporifer  of  botanists,  are  sold  under  the  name  of  jlj^  ( S wa  n-tsau-jin). 

They  are  used  as  sedatives.  The  bark  of  a species  of  Rhamnus,  also  brought  from  Chehkiang, 
is  used  in  that  province  (Hang-chau  fu),  in  the  manufacture  of  a beautiful  green  dye.  It  is 
called  JfL  ( Luh-tsau ) by  Dr.  Wiluams,  and  is  probably  the  Rhamnus  infectorius  of  bo- 
tanical works. 

BUCKWHEAT. — ( ICiau-meh). , ( Suh-meh ). — This  important  crop  of  the 

latter  end  of  the  year  is  much  depended  upon  as  a food  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankow.  Its 
elegant  white  flower  marks  it  to  be  a Polygonaceous  plant,  although  reckoned  by  both  English 
and  Chinese  people  to  be  a cereal,  and  so  called.  The  small  triangular,  nutlike  fruits  of  this 
plant,  the  Fagopyrum  esculentum  of  the  specifying  botanists,  is  very  sweet  and  oily.  It  makes 
a very  nourishing  and  digestible  food.  A good  deal  of  pastry  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  Hankow, 
made  from  the  dark-looking  dough  of  its  flour.  The  crop  must  be  cut  before  the  frost,  as  the  plant 
is  very  susceptible.  It  is  recommended  as  a diet  in  colic,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  fluxes  of  all  kinds, 
and  abdominal  obstructions.  It  is  supposed  to  affect  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  a poultice  of 
the  meal  is  very  efficacious  as  an  application  to  carbuncles,  abscesses,  Ac.  This  latter  observa- 
tion can  be  confirmed  from  experience.  The  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  officinal. 
Another  Polygonaceous  plant  resembling  the  Buckwheat,  is  called  (K‘u-lc  iuu-meh) 

or  “ Bitter  Buckwheat,”  of  which  nothing  is  known  to  the  writer. 

BUNGTALAI ^ (T^ung-ta-hai),  ( Ta-hai-tsz ’),  ( Yang - 

kwo). — The  fruits  of  a Siamese  tree,  called  by  the  several  names  of  Boa-tam-paijum,  Pung- 
tarcd  and  Bungtalai,  have  found  their  way  to  China,  probably  by  way  of  Cambodia,  where 
the  tree,  suspected  to  be  a Nephelium,  or  Erioglossum  (Sapindacene),  is  also  met  with.  The 
leaves  examined  by  Hanbury,  were  about  five  inches  long,  simple,  entire,  ovate-acuminate,  and 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  The  fiuits  are  about  an  inch  long,  ovoid,  and  without  a pedicle,  the 
cicatrix  left  by  the  separation  of  the  dark  brown,  deeply  wrinkled  fruit  being  very  conspicuous 
and  curiously  oblique,  with  a kind  of  spur.  The  thin  dry  epidermis  being  removed,  reveals  a 
dry,  black  mesocarp,  within  which  is  the  central  seed,  consisting  of  the  two  shrunken  cotyledons. 
When  the  fruit  is  put  into  water  for  some  few  horns  the  thin  epidermis  peels  off,  and  the  dark 
mesocarp  swells  up  into  a very  large  tasteless  mass  of  gelatine,  showing  all  the  wrinkles  of  the 
fruit,  and  imparting  a dark  tint  to  the  water.  This  is  due  to  the  bassorine  contained  in  the 
coats  of  the  fruit,  conferring  the  demulcent,  lenitive,  purgative  and  nutrient  properties  possessed 
by  this  “opening”  fruit,  as  the  Chinese  name  Tiling  indicates.  The  jelly  is  sweetened  and 
eaten,  but  its  principal  use  is  as  a domestic  cooling  and  laxative  remedy.  It  is  not  met  with 
in  Chinese  standard  medical  works,  but  is  said  to  be  used  in  procuring  abortion,  along  with 
other  drugs.  All  demulcent  medicines  are  forbidden  to  pregnant  women  from  the  notion 


that  they  loosen  the  foetus.  These  fruits  are  useful  in  any  irritation  of  the  bladder,  or  urinary 
organs. 

BUPLEURUM  OCTORADIATUM — ^ ( Tsz’-hu ),  ^ (Ts  ai-hu).—' The  rootstock  of 

this  Umbelliferous  plant  is  brought  from  Yen-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  and  is  met  with  in  the  shops 
in  something  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Tsien-hu,  or  Angelica-root.  The  tender  shoots  of  this 
apparently  foreign  plant  are  edible.  It  has  little  taste  or  smell,  but  is  said  to  be  anti-phlogistic, 
derivative,  arthritic  and  deobstruent.  It  is  prescribed  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammations, 
in  puerperal  fevers  and  in  acute  diarrhoea. 

BURDOCK — ZEp  (Tsang-rh). — A species  of  Arctium  is  known  by  this  name,  more 
commonly  applied  to  Xanthium  strumarium,  which  see. 

BURNT  ALUM — Jg?  (Ku-fan).— Sec  Alum. 

BURNT  SPONGE yfij-  ( Ilai-jung-hwui ). — See  Sponge. 

BUTOMUS  UMBELLATUS — ^1.  ( Kiai-tsciu ). — This  common  waterside  plant,  whose 
rhizomes  were  formerly  eaten,  is  officinal  in  China,  in  nearly  the  same  cases  as  it  was  once  in 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  Radis  Junci  Floridi,  as  a refrigerant,  soothing  and  solvent  remedy. 

BUTTER jjJLj  yfjj  ( Niu-nai-yu ),  iCift  ( Su-yil ). — The  first  name  Niu-nai-yu  is 

Anglo-Chinese,  and  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  word  Niu-yu  for  suet.  The  name  Su  or 
Su-yu  is  from  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  where  the  making  of  butter  from  cream,  and  its  sophistication  by 
means  of  mutton-suet  are  described.  Its  foreign  origin,  and  its  use  with  bread,  or  in  pastry  are 
all  recorded.  The  milk  of  every  domesticated  aminal  in  China  has  been  employed  for  making 
cream  and  butter,  which  are  used  about  Nanking  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsz’. 

-fij-'  yfc  ( Ma-sS -Jeo-yu ),  is  given  as  Tartar  name.  Ghee  is  spoken  of  as  (Ti-liu). 

The  milk  of  the  wild  cow  is  said  tr  make  the  best  butter.  Butter  is  said  to  be  pectoral,  cooling, 
alterative,  tussic,  demulcent,  laxative  and  lubricating.  It  is  applied  to  the  stings  and  bites  of 
various  creatures,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments. 

BIRCH iflpyfC  ( Hwa-muJi ),  f * ( Hwa-muh ). — The  bark  of  this  tree  t#  & 

( Hwa-muh-pi ),  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese  saddlers,  shoemakers,  cutlers  and  candle-makers, 
who  turn  its  tanning  or  fatty  principles  to  account  in  their  several  trades.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  jaundice  and  pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  now  mainly  used  as  a 
remedy  for  application  to  mammary  and  other  abscesses,  to  sores,  and  as  a nostrum  for  deepen- 
ing the  colour  of  the  whiskers  and  hair.  The  beard,  imperial  and  moustache  of  the  Chinese 
being  a growth  of  paulo-post  middle  life  is  usually  not  black  .The  Pen  Ts‘au  is  full  of  recipes  for 
hair-dyes.  This  bark  is  treated  in  ths  same  way  as  many  other  drugs  are  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  Pen  Ts'au,  namely  by  parching  or  binning,  so  as  to  produce  either  empyreumatic 
or  cineritious  products. 
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CABBAGE — Q ( Peli-tsai ). — See  Brassica. 

CiESALPINIA  SAPPAN.—jgjg  (Su-muh\— See  Sappan  wood 

CALADIUM  ESCULENTUM — -BJ3  ( Yu-t‘u ) — For  this  edible  plant,  sometimes  called 

Oolocasia  esculenta,  See  Thro. 

CALADIUM  XANTHORIZUM._J^  ^ (. Kwei-Jciu, ),  2f  (Tuhrkioh-lien).—1 The 

round  irregular  bulb  of  this  Aroid  plant  is  confounded  with  that  of  Arum  pentaphyllum,  and 
certain  Filial  plants.  It  is  said  to  be  deleterious,  and  to  have  anthelmintic,  alexipharmic,  altera- 
tive, vulnerary,  tussic  and  ecbolic.  It  is  strongly  recommended  in  difficult  labours,  and  in 
severe  jaundice.  For  this  identification  and  many  others,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Tatarinov, 
whose  list  of  drags  was  kindly  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Williams  of  Peking. 

CALAMBAC — ( Cliin-hiang ). — See  Lign-aloes , and  Tombac. 

CALAMINE 5 il  1^0  (Shih-sui-yuen) . — This  is  perhaps  a kind  of  Zinc-ore,  referred 

to  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  under  the  article  g Mil  ( Tsz'-jen-tlung ),  or  “native  copper.”  To 
show  the  confusion  of  Chinese  writers  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  “native  copper” 
is  an  iron-ore.  Still  as  calamine  is  sometimes  associated  with  ores  of  iron,  some  substitution 
may  have  taken  place,  as  brass  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  produced  from  some  such  a red, 
unctuous  brittle  ore.  The  properties  referred  to  in  the  Pen  Tsau  agree  with  those  referred  to 
preparations  of  Zinc.  See  Zinc-bloom. 

CALAMUS  DRACO — '/||j  "pEf  (I^oh-liii). — It  is  probable  that  this  tree  is  not  the  only  source 
of  the  “dragon’s  blood,  ” or  “ dragon’s  spittle  gum,”  which  is  confounded  with  Grum-lac,  yielded 
by  another  Leguminous  tree,  the  Erythrina  monosperma  of  botanists,  called  Jjpl  ( Kloh-lin ), 
in  the  Pen  Turn.  ± M (rW  any),  is  probably  a name  of  this  species  of  rattan  said  to 
yield  the  Sumatran  variety,  exported  to  China.  See  Dragons  blood. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR — ^ ;/[<.  ( Ying-shwui-shih ),  a t s ( Feh-shwui-shih ). — 

This  mineral,  which  should  be  a pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  assumed  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  which 
treats  every  substance  in  a medical  point  of  view,  to  be  useful  as  a cooling,  anti-phlogistic  and 
diuretic  drug.  It  is  sometimes  called  ^ ^JC  'S  ( Hanshwuishih ),  and  is  sold  in  easily-broken, 
irregular,  or  stratified  masses  of  pure  crystals,  or  sometimes  tinged  with  a rufous  colour.  It  comes 
from  T‘ung-chau  fu  (Shensi),  and  Fen-chau  fu  (Shansi),  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  gypsum. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  calomel,  which  is  often  very  dear.  It  is  defla- 
grated, ground  into  a powder,  and  sprinkled  upon  bums  and  scalds,  and  applied  to  aching  teeth, 
or  bleeding  gums.  All  these  mineral  substances  are  little  used  at  the  present  time,  and  are  seldom 
kept  in  stock  by  druggists. 

CALCINED  SHELLS—^  ^ ( p‘oh-fen ),  '/£}:  ^ (Hai-koh-fen). — Marine,  lacustrine, 

and  riverine  bivalve  molluscs,  or  sliell-fish,  are  all  used  to  .make  an  absorbent,  dusting,  or  face- 
powder  hi  daily  use  by  Chinese  wrnmen,  and  often  turned  to  account  as  a domestic  application 
to  sores  and  eruptions,  so  common  in  semi-tropical  climates.  The  Chinese  are  very  skilful  in 
levigating  and  scenting  these  powders.  All  sorts  of  ingenious  puffing  names  are  given  to  the 
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fabrications  of  shops  specially  devoted  to  these  toilet  articles.  The  second  name  although  refer- 
ring to  marine  molluscs,  covers  all  sorts.  Calcined  shells  collected  off  the  coast  of  ShantuDg 
are  powdered  and  given  as  remedies  in  fevers,  apoplexy  and  bloody  fluxes. 

CALOMEL — yfJ'C  ( Shwui-y in-fen ),  ( Tluvg-fen ),  ijhjX  ( Iving-fen ). — 

This  ‘ mercurial  powder  ” is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Hankow  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Pearson  gives  on  page  59  of  the  third  volume  of  Sir  J.  Davis’s  work  on  “ The  Chinese.’’  Com- 
mon salt  (one  ounce),  mercury  (one  ounce),  and  alum  (two  ounces) ; or  salt,  mercury,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  saltpetre  in  some  such  proportions,  are  rubbed  together  and  put  into  an  iron  platter, 
which  is  covered  over  with  a roomy  earthen  dish,  well  luted  down.  This  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a strong  charcoal  fire  for  four  or  five  hours,  when  water  is  tlirown  upon  the  upper  pan,  and 
the  removal  shows  the  calomel  condensed  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  feathery,  white,  crystallized 
sublimate  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  dish.  It  is  the  delicate  appearance  of  this  subli- 
mate which  induces  the  Chinese  to  call  it  “ light  powder  ” or  K‘ing-fen,  in  spite  of  its  known 
weight.  One  ounce  of  mercury  is  said  to  yield  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  calomel.  The  drug 
is  put  up  in  paper,  and  packed  in  small  chip  boxes,  containing  about  a (Chinese)  ounce.  The 
crystals  are  flat,  brilliant,  white,  clear,  bipinnate,  and  sometimes  acicular.  Fifty  grains  of  a 
sample  which  was  adulterated,  as  Hanbury  has  pointed  out,  with  isomorphous  selenite,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  were  volatilized  by  heat,  but  left  twenty  grains  of  the  latter  salt,  'which  the 
acute  Chinese  have  found  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  specific  gravity  and  crystalline  appearance 
as  the  expensive  mercurial  preparation.  Shensi,  Shansi  and  Nganhwui  have  manufactories  of  this 
salt.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  an  unctuous,  aluminous  earth,  used  to  anoint  new-born 
children,  and  hence  calomel  is  sometimes  called  ( Ni-fen ),  not  Ni  or  l'-Jcing-fen,  as  it  is 

called  in  Cleyer’s  Specimen  Medicirne , where  it  is  said  to  be  a native  mineral.  This  preparation 
is  directed  to  be  purified  by  careful  sublimation,  when  a purer  and  stronger  chloride  is  obtained, 
called  dfjf  ( Fen-shwang ).  This  is  not  known  in  Hankow,  but  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au, 
and  may  be  the  sublimate  said  to  be  purchased  by  the  Mongols  of  the  Eussians,  as  the  Chinese 
name  signifies  ’£  calomel-sublimate.  ” There  are  some  eight  or  nine  manufacturers  in  Hankow, 
and  the  price  varies  from  sixpence  to  a shilling  per  ounce.  The  Chinese  will  not  purchase  the 
foreign  hydro-sublimated  calomel  which  is  in  a powder,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  sophisticated. 
The  same  persons  make  corrosive  sublimate,  nitric  oxide  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  often 
chemically  impure,  haring  lead,  baryta  and  other  metallic  substances  in  their  composition.  These 
latter  are  added  to  counteract  or  assist  the  effects  of  the  primary  ding,  mercury..  Purgative, 
alterative,  anti-syphilitic,  anti-scorbutic,  sialagogue,  expectorant  and  deobstruent  properties  are 
referred  to  this  drug,  which  is  very  largely  used  in  Chinese  medical  and  surgical  practice.  It 
is  used  externally  as  a dusting  powder  to  sores,  and  as  an  ointment  in  syphilitic  and  chronic 
ulcers.  Its  use  in  infantile  syphilis,  and  in  disorders  of  the  belly  in  children  is  very  well 
understood. 

CALYSTEGIA  SEPIUM — (Sheen- Java)— The  roots  of  this  large  and  beautiful 
member  of  the  order  of  Convolvulaceous  plants  are  said  to  be  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  Chinese, 
who  manage  to  cook  and  digest  almost  every  root  or  tuber  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  bo- 
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tanists  and  chemists.  It  is  probable  that  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  confounded  with  this  plant, 
which  is  agreed  by  all  writers  on  botany  to  resemble  scammony  in  its  action.  Shansi,  Shensi 
and  Honan  produce  this  plant.  Tonic,  nutrient,  demulcent  and  diuretic  properties  are  attri- 
buted to  the  root,  which  is  also  said  to  have  the  power  of  cementing  broken  bones  and  tendons, 
if  diligently  applied  as  a poultice ! 

CAMPANULA — ^ ^ ( Fang-t ' ’ang-san). — This  is  a drug  met  with  in  bundles  of 
long  tapering,  angular  pieces  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  marked  with  wrinkles  and  fissures,  or 
transverse  rings.  They  average  about  a foot  in  length,  and  are  more  or  less  lough  or  brittle, 
according  to  age.  There  are  remnants  of  the  radicles  at  the  thicker,  or  lower  ends.  The  cross- 
section  is  of  a lighter  colour,  showing  the  same  open,  plicated  arrangement  of  the  woody  tissue 
as  the  adenophora,  with  the  addition  of  a firmer  central  pith,  of  a yellow  colour.  The  two 
drugs  resemble  each  other  a good  deal,  but  the  Campanula  is  much  larger  and  darker,  and  is 
marked  externally  with  dark  patches  of  the  dried  juice,  common  to  these  Campanulacece.  It 
has  a sweet  mucilaginous  taste,  and  is  used  as  a tonic  like  ginseng.  It  is  used  in  syphilis,  just 
as  the  Campanula  glauca  is  amongst  the  Japanese.  It  is  named  after  a variety  of  ginseng, 
and  is  grown  in  Hupeh.  See  Ginseng , Bastard. 

CAMPHOR — ( Chang-nau ),  um  (, Slum-nan ). — This  native  drug,  an  impor- 
tant export  article  of  commerce  in  the  South  of  China,  is  the  product  of  the  Camphora  Offici- 
narum,  a tree  growing  abundantly  hi  Fuhkien,  Canton,  Formosa  and  Japan,  and  met  with  as 
a timber-tree  in  Kiangsi,  Hupeh  and  other  provinces  to  some  extent.  It  is  named  after  the 
places  which  yield  it  largely,  namely  j'J'J  ( Chang-cJmi  fu),  in  Fuhkien,  and  pjp  j'|‘|  j|rp 
(Skau-chau  fu),  in  Canton  province.  Chau-ckau  fu  in  the  latter  province  also  yields  it.  The 
drug  is  very  impure,  having  been  carelessly  prepared  by  subliming  the  chipped  wood  of  both 
the  root,  trunk  and  branches,  after  soaking  in  cold  water.  The  Pen  Ts‘au  gives  directions  for 
subliming  it  into  copper  vessels,  when  it  is  called  trJSI  (P‘ien-nau).  The  Chinese  give  little 
trouble  to  this  further  purification,  but  the  Japanese  are  said  by  Dr.  Williams  to  turn  out 
better  samples  of  this  drug.  It  is  met  with  in  granular  lumps  or  grains,  of  the  colour  of  dirty 
snow,  and  having  a strong  terebintliinate  odour,  and  a warm,  bitter  aromatic  taste,  with  an  after- 
taste somewhat  cooling.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  English  drug,  but  it  is  more  volatile.  Very 
good  camphor  is  brought  from  Tsiuen-chau  fu,  in  Fuhkien,  and  the  Formosan  camphor  might 
be  brought  forward  in  any  quantity  if  British  interests  in  Formosa  were  adequately  protected. 
This  drug  is  reputed  to  be  a warm,  stimulating,  diaphoretic,  carminative,  sedative,  anthelmintic 
and  arthritic  remedy.  It  is  compared  to  nitre  in  its  nature  and  is  an  ingredient  in  certain  fireworks. 
It  is  used  to  deodorize,  is  applied  to  aching  teeth,  and  is  often  put  into  boots  and  shoes  to  keep  out 
the  damp.  The  Chinese  say  that  if  camphor  be  put  upon  clothes  it  makes  them  liable  to  tear, 
although  it  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  preserves  the  articles  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
powdered  drug,  mixed  with  the  powdered  leaves  of  the  Xanthoxylum  piperitum,  is  applied  to 
the  porrigo  decalvans  of  children. 

CAMPHOR,  BORNEO — ( L ung-nau-lna ng).  ill  tr  ( Ping-gim ).  miz 
jy"  ( Mei-h wa-p‘ien) . Iloh-p  o-lo-hiang).  Pi  o-luh-hiang) . — This 
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substance  called  “ dragon’s  brain  gum,”  or  “ icicle-flakes  ” is  said  to  come  from  Cbang  cbau 
fu,  in  Fukkien,  and  the  tree  yielding  it,  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  is  described  as  growing  in 
Canton  province.  The  present  supply  comes  to  China  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is 
named. after  Baros  or  Baroos,  a port  of  shipment  of  this  ridiculously  valuable  solid  oil.  The 
tree  (Dipterocarpacese)  is  straight,  with  a tall  stem  sometimes  twenty  feet  thick,  overtopping  with 
its  huge  crown  other  large  trees  to  the  extent  of  some  scores  of  feet.  The  natives  describe 
three  kinds  of  this  camphor-tree,  named  the  Mail  an  (/nan,  Markin  tungan,  and  the  Mark-in  tar- 
gan , all  distinguished  by  the  mere  colour  of  their  bark.  The  dark  green,  oval,  pointed  leaves 
are  tough  and  camphoraceous.  The  acom-like  fruit  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  the 
cardamom,  is  eaten  as  a relish,  or  as  a sweetmeat  by  the  natives.  The  trees  are  cut  down  in 
April  or  May,  whilst  fruiting,  and  the  whole  of  the  immense  trunk  is  split  up,  and  sacrificed  to 
find  the  grains  or  flat  pieces  of  crystallized  camphor,  the  largest  of  which  rarely  exceeds  half  an 
inch  across.  These  are  met  with,  if  at  all,  in  crevices  or  cells  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  swellings  of  the  branches,  as  they  issue  from  the  trunk.  One  tree  may  yield 
as  much  as  half  a pound.  It  is  met  with  in  Hankow  in  crystallized,  reddish-white  grains, 
which  on  closer  inspection  are  seen  to  be  mixed  with  particles  of  a purer  white  colour.  Large 
colourless  crystals  are  never  met  with  here.  Hanbury  says  that  it  “ has  the  odour  of  common 
camphor  mixed  with  something  like  that  of  patchouli.  It  is  less  volatile  than  laurel  camphor, 
and  has  a greater  specific  gravity.”  Chinese  samples  have  a very  penetrating  odour,  rather  pun- 
gent or  aromatic,  and  the  drug  is  very  easily  dissipated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  A 
common  Ch'nese  Lest  is  to  put  a small  portion  on  the  cornea,  when  it  immediately  and  entirely 
evaporates,  if  pure.  The  crystals  are  said  in  Fownes  (1868)  to  be  hexagonal  prisms,  and  the 
substance  to  be  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  198°,  “and 
boils  at  212°.”  Its  composition  is  CioHisO,  common  camphor  being  CioHioO.  Borneo,  Co- 
chin-china, Persia,  Sumatra  (Fuh-shi  kwoh),  and  a country  in  South  India,  called  Mali-lo-tan- 
cliih  are  said  to  yiel  l this  drug,  often  as  so-called  tribute,  JJjsj  (Mi-van),  J|(*j  ( Suhnau , 
and  ( Kin-kioh-nau ),  are  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  names  of  varieties  of  this 

drug,  brought  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  fit*  Jr  (Ts‘ing-p‘in g-p’ien),  and 
(Ni-piing-p'ien),  are  names  for  the  clean  or  Malay  sort,  and  the  brownish  inferior  kind,  brought 
to  the  Chinese  market,  given  by  Dr.  Williams,  Jjjij  ( Pien-nau ),  is  more  properly  applied  to 
the  Borneo  camphor.  7JC  Jt  HHi  (p‘ing-p‘ien-nau),  and  ^ Jtjjsj  ( Ts  ang-lung-nau ),  are 
other  names  of  this  drug,  the  latter  standing  for  a very  pure  greyish  crystalline  variety,  said  to 
be  much  stronger  than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  This  drug  is  now  considered  to  be  poisonous, 
and  is  little  used  as  an  internal  remedy.  It  is  used  by  persons  attempting  suicide,  but  it  if  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  destroy  life  in  a healthy  person,  setting  aside  its  high  price,  (flen  equal 
to  its  own  weight  of  silver.  The  Pen  Tsau  credits  it  with  diaphoretic,  sedative,  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic,  arthritic,  anthelmintic  and  escharotic  properties.  It  is  now  applied  as  a powder  to 
chancres,  buboes,  carbuncles  and  eczematous  sores.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  better 
class  of  dusting-powder,  so  agreeable  in  prickly  heat  and  other  eruptions.  It  is  also  applied  to 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  polypus  of  the  nose,  ranula,  fistulse,  and  to  any  disease  affecting  the 
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five  senses,  or  any  of  the  apertures  or  outlets  of  the  body.  Much  of  the  recommendation  is 
merely  theoretical.  Those  uses  are  at  least  more  sensible  than  the  practice  of  the  petty  chiefs  of 
Sumatra,  who  are  said  to  embalm  their  dead  with  the  costly  medicament.  See  Oil  of  Camphor. 

CANAKIUM._H5[  HI  (Kan-lan),  ^ jfl  (Ts‘ing-kwo). — The  Amyridaceous  tree  yield- 
ing the  “ green  fruit,”  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Olive,  is  said  to  resemble  the  Sapin- 
dus  Chinensis  or  Soap-tree.  It  is  grown  in  Fuhchau  fu  and  Tsiuen  chau  fu,  in  Fuhkien,  and 
in  Nan-ning  fir,  (Kwangsi),  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  two  Kwang  provinces.  The  tree  is 
more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  yields  good  timber.  The  oblong,  pointed  fruits,  sold  in  the  streets 
are  the  products  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  Canarium  Pimela,  distinguished  by  the  Pen  Tsau 
as  HI!  (Luh-lan)  Pimela  alba  of  botanists,  and  H|  ( Wu-luv),  Pimela  nigrum,  or 
Canarium  Pimela,  with  other  distinctions.  The  fruits  are  either  green,  or  shrivelled,  being 
often  preserved  in  salt  or  added  to  wine,  to  medicate  it,  or  to  counteract  its  effects.  They  vary 
from  one  inch  and  a quarter  to  one  inch  and  a half  in  length.  When  the  pulp  of  the  drupe  is 
removed  there  remains  the  large,  dark,  pointed,  polygonal,  or  triangular  stones  (lie/.), 
having  three  apertures  at  the  upper  end,  where  they  often  show  a tendency  to  split  into  three 
portions,  disclosing  the  three-celled  interior.  These  hard  stones  are  often  beautifully  carved  into 
beads  at  Amoy  and  other  places.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  stomachic,  sialagogue,  antiphlogistic, 
alexipharmic,  anti-vinous  and  astringent.  The  kernels  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
fishbones  accidentally  swallowed,  as  fish  are  said  to  be  poisoned  by  the  wood  of  the  tree.  A kind 
of  gum,  resembling  Black  Dammar,  called  |||  ( Lan-iang ),  used  to  caulk  ships,  is  obtained 

from  tLe  branches  and  bark  or  leaves  of  this  tree,  but  has  no  medicinal  use,  so  far  as  known. 
See  Elemi. 

CANNABIS  CHINENSIS ( Ho-ona) , ~h  J#  (Ta-ma),  jjjijji  ( Ya-ma), 

{Hwang-nui). — These  and  other  names  are  applied  to  a medley  of  Urticaceous,  Malvaceons  and 
Tiliaceous  plants,  all  having  hemp-like  fibres,  and  some  medicinal  properties.  See  Corchorus , 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,  Linum  usitatmimum , Hemp  and  Sicla. 

CANNABIS  INDICA. — {Ma-yold. — This  is  an  identification  of  Tatarinov’s,  but  no 
such  name  has  been  met  with  in  Chinese  works,  nor  has  any  drug  been  met  with  having  this 
name.  See  Chloroform. 

CAP00R  CUTCHERY — jjj  ^ (Shan-nai),  [if  ( Shan-lah ),  E£  ^ (San-nai), 

— ( San-laiX — This  word  is  a corruption  of  the  Hindustani  name  Kdjur  Kucltri,  under 

which  the  fragrant  aromatic  roots  of  the  Hedycliiiun  spicatum,  and  perhaps  of  the  Alpinia 
Chinensis,  are  sold  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  See  Kcempferia  galanga. 

CAPRIFOLIUM  CHINENSE — (Kin-yin-hwa) . — The  fragrant  “gold  and  silver” 
flowers  of  this  climbing  plant  are  included  under  the  Lonicera,  and  have  the  same  medicinal 
properties  and  uses.  See  Lonicera  xtjlosteum  and  Honeysuckle. 

CAPSICUM — ( Ta-hu-tsiuu ),  ( Lah-tsiau ). — The  small,  pointed,  coni- 

cal fruit  of  C.  fastigiatum,  and  the  larger  green,  or  red  fruits  of  C.  annuum,  C.  baccatum  and 
other  species  of  this  Solanaceous  plant  are  met  with  in  Central  China.  Burnett  enumerates 
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Capsicum  Sinense,  and  C.  frutescens  in  addition.  They  are  largely  cultivated  and  eaten  in 
Hupeh,  Hunan,  Sech’uen,  Shensi,  Shansi  and  other  provinces,  but  there  is  no  fpecial  mention 
made  of  these  acrid,  stimulant  fruits  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  They  are  eaten  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  the  green,  red  and  dried  states.  If  they  are  deprived  of  their  seeds  they  do  not  purge.  Shansi 
people  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  make  a sort  of  cayenne  pepper  of  the  dried  berries. 
They  are  used  to  produce  diaphoresis,  or  derivation. 

CARAGANA  FLAVA — plV  {Iiwang-tsing) . — The  root  of  this  Leguminous  plant  is 

met  with  in  flat  pieces,  from  one  to  two  and  a quarter  inches  long,  having  a greenish-yellow 
colour,  with  a varying  degree  of  translucency  and  flexibility.  The  outer  surface  is  marked  with 
small  circular  cicatrices,  tubercles,  or  transverse  lines.  The  inner  surface  is  paler,  and  shows 
signs  of  having  been  attached  to  the  root.  The  taste  is  sweetish  and  mucilaginous,  and  would 
seem  to  justify  its  consumption  as  a food  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 
The  drug  commonly  called  Bamboo-rhizome  is  allied  to  this  plant,  which  is  fabled  to  confer 
longevity.  The  drug-market  is  supplied  from  Chu-chau  (Ngan-hwui),  Hang-chau  fu  (Che- 
kiang), and  Chang-teh  fu  (Hunan).  The  identification  is  taken  from  the  list  of  Tatabinov,  who 
was  assisted  by  Prof.  Hoeaninow  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Tonic,  demulcent,  arthritic,  lenithe 
and  prophylactic  properties  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  which  is  also  advised  to  be  taken  in 
confirmed  leprosy. 

CARAWAY. — ^ ( Si-hwui-hiang ). — This  name  of  “ western  fennel”  is  coined, 

as  the  Chinese  do  not  clearly  distinguish  the  Caraway  from  other  Umbelliferous  fruits,  if  they 
have  it  at  all.  See  Coriander,  and  Fennel. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME — ( Kwang-fen ). — This  drug  “lustrous  powder,”  is  white 
marble  broken,  ground  and  levigated.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Lime  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Calcareous  spar  and  Stalactite  are 
nearly  pure  varieties  of  this  salt.  See  Marble.. 

CARDAMON — jri  (Tau-Tcau). — See  Ainomum. 

CARDUUS ijjlj  j§j|  ( Ts‘z'-l'! ). — Tatabinov  suggests  ;|||  (ft)]  ( Shuh-tan ),  /Jx  (Siau- 

Ict),  and  J§]]  ( Ta-ld ) as  names  of  various  species  or  varieties  of  Carduus.  See  Cirsium. 

CAREX  HIRTA — tp.  (Sha-t‘ sau) . — This  sedge  is  described  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  but 
is  not  carefully  separated  from  the  Cyperus  esculenlus,  which  see. 

CARRAGEEN  MOSS — ^ ( Shih-hiva-ts‘ai ). — Sphaerococcus  cartilaginaceus,  var. 
setaceus,  met  with  in  the  Chinese  market,  and  used  as  a substitute  for  the  more  expensive  birds’ 
nest,  differs  but  little  from  the  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss.  Cooling  properties  are  attributed  to 
all  these  sea-weeds,  or  lichens  as  they  are  more  properly  called  in  some  cases 

CARROT mm  'll!  (Hu-lo-p‘eh),  Ml  -|j|j  (Hung-log/eh). — Tins  excellent  loot 

was  brought  to  China  from  Central  Asia  during  the  Mongol  rule.  It  grows  wild,  the  hispid 
fruit  forming  the  basis  of  the  vermilion-pad  used  by  the  Chinese  as  their  ordinary  red  pigment 
for  stamping  purposes.  A Shansi  variety  is  said  to  be  of  very  Large  size.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
very  digestible,  nourishing,  lenitive  and  tonic.  The  natives  eat  it  with  wild  duck.  The 
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seeds  are  recommeded  in  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  name  Hung-lo-p‘e7i,  more  commonly  used  by 
the  Chinese  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  red  variety  of  the  radish  (Raphanus  sativus). 

CARRON 

(I1'  ang-ho-yu). — A preparation  of  lime  and  oil,  without  the 
addition  of  water,  is  described  in  the  Pen  Ts'au.  An  emulsion  of  Rice-congee  and  sesamum, 
or  linseed  oil  is  generally  applied.  Urine,  stale  or  fresh,  honey,  wood-oil,  sugar  and  water, 
the  juices  of  the  earth  worm  and  the  extract  of  the  opium-poppy  are  all  used  in  cases  of 
severe  burns  or  scalds. 

CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS.  — T#  (Ting-hiang). — See  Cloves. 

CASSIA -BARK — ( Kwei-pi ),  |^j  ( Juh-hvei ). — This  drug,  the  product  of 

Cinnamomum  aromaticum,  or  C.  Cassia,  C.  iners,  and  perhaps  other  species  or  varieties  of  the 
genus  Cinnamomum,  is  the  Cassia  lignea,  or  Chinese  cinnamon,  largely  exported  from  the  sooth 
of  China  to  Europe  and  America.  The  bark  is  not  decorticated  as  met  with  in  Hankow,  its 
thickness  being  a measure  of  its  value  with  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  real  distinction  into  the 
kinds  expressed  by  the  English  words  Cassia  and  Cinnamon.  The  thickest  barks  are  called 
(Juh-hvei),  a name  taken  by  Dr.  Williams  to  stand  for  Cinnamon,  and  placed  by  him 
amongst  the  imports.  The  only  kinds  of  imported  bark  brought  here  are  simply  thick,  whole  barks 
brought  from  Annam,  or  Cochin-china.  The  only  samples  known  to  approach  the  thin  liber  of 
English  quilled  Cinnamon  proper  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  coming  from  Shau- 
chau  fu  (Canton),  but  not  known  in  Hankow.  It  is  called  (Kiv  an-kwei),  or 

(Tung-kwei).  The  ( Kwei-sin ),  or  “ Cassia-buds  ” of  Tatarinov,  is  a kind  of  decorticated 

Cassia-bark,  prepared  for  medicinal  use  as  is  usual,  by  rasping  away  the  epidermis.  Cassia-bark 
is  met  with  in  half-quills  of  a foot  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  darker,  closer  in  the  grain,  thinner  and  much  less  pungent  than  the 
Juh-hvei  or  “fleshy  cassia,”  the  Cinnamon  of  Dr.  Williams.  The  latter  is  met  with  in  close,  perfect 
quills,  of  the  same  length  as  the  Kwei-p‘i,  but  much  stouter  and  thicker.  The  texture  is  more 
open,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  the  inner  surface  is  more  distinctly  striated.  The  external  surface, 
like  that  of  the  I{ivei-p‘i,  is  variegated  with  lichenous  patches.  The  taste  is  exceedingly  pun- 
gent and  spicy.  The  price  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  ‘ skinny  cassia,  ” for  this  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  Ilwei-pi.  The  great  market  for  these  Cassias  and  Cinnamons  is  at  Tai- 
wu  in  P‘ing-nan  hien  (Sin-chau  fu),  in  Kwangsi  province,  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  dis- 
trict city,  visited  by  Mr.  Moss.  A long-leaved  tree  resembling  the  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  the 
leaves  being  dentate,  hairy,  and  coriaceous,  and  the  flowers  white,  is  called  the  (Mau- 

hvei),  or  Moutan  Cassia.  This  is  also  called  ( Tan-kwei ),  and  supplies  some  of  the 

Cassia  brought  from  Pmg-yueh  chau  in  Kwei  chau.  ( Yau-Jcwei),  is  a kind  of  Cassia  or 

Cinnamon  named  after  the  (Fan),  or  /jj|  (Tung-yau),  a tribe  of  Miau-tsz’  in  Li-po 
hien,  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Kweichau.  (Muh-si-hvei),  is  the  name  of  a 

kind  of  Cassia  named  after  the  Olea  fragrans.  ( Ngan-pien-kwei ),  is  a highly 

valued  kind  of  Cassia  brought  from  Annam.  ( Kiau-chi-kwei ),  is  a common  name  on 

druggist’s  signboards.  Cassia  is  often  used  more  as  a condiment  than  as  a medicine  by  the 
Chinese,  who  eat  it  with  pork  and  meat  in  general.  Stomachic,  stimulant,  carminative,  astrin- 
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gent,  sedative  and  tonic  qualities  are  attributed  to  this  drug  in  its  thicker  and  more  aromatic 
varieties  Juh-kwei,  or  Kwei-sin.  The  compound  powder  of  cinnamon  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  the  water-brash  of  Chinese  dyspeptic  patients,  and  with  a small  quantity  of  opium  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  can  be  given  to  an  opium-smoker  endeavouring  to  give  up  the  habit.  Some 
action  is  ascribed  in  Chinese  works  to  cinnamon  as  affecting  the  uterus,  a property  which  is  use- 
fully turned  to  account  in  the  treatment  of  menorrhagia,  a very  common  disease  in  China.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CASSIA -BUDS ( Yueh-kwei-tsz ’). — The  immature  flowers  of  Cinnamomum 

Malabathrum  and  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum  have  been  long  collected  in  Kiangnan,  Cheh- 
kiang  and  Kwangsi  as  a spice,  or  a drug.  They  are  packed  with  the  bark  and  exported  to 
India  and  Europe.  They  are  used  in  India  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  coughs,  and  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  Cinnamon  or  Cassia.  The  Pen  Tsau  merely  recommends  them  in  certain 
eczematous  affections  behind  the  ear,  called  “moon-sores,”  and  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
lunar  influences.  See  Cinnamomum  Tamala. 

CASSIA -LEAVES — ( Kwei-yeh ). — The  leaves  of  several  species  of  Cinnamomum 
such  as  C.  nitidum,  C.  iners,  C.  Tamala,  &c.,  were  formerly  exported  to  India  and  to  Europe, 
under  the  names  of  Folia  Malabathii  (or  Tamalpathri),  or  Indian  leaf.  They  were  in  much 
repute  amongst  the  ancients  as  sudorific  and  stomachic  remedies.  They  partake  of  the  aro- 
matic properties  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  and  with  the  twigs  are  said  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
be  used  in  the  distillation  of  an  oil,  resembling  that  of  cloves,  and  called  Oleum  Malabathii,  or 
Oleum  Cinnamomi  foliorum.  China  and  Ceylon  both  supply  this  oil.  The  Chinese  are 
generally  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  oil,  for  they  bruise  the  leaves  of  the  Cinnamon  tree  and 
use  them  to  wash  their  long  jet-black  hah,  along  with  warm  water. 

CASSIA -TWIGS — {Kwei-chi). — Dr.  Williams  describes  these  as  “the  extreme 
and  tender  ends  of  the  branches  ” of  the  cassia-tree,  such  as  are  used  in  distilling  oil  at  Canton. 
The  Kwei-chi  of  the  Pen  Tsau  would  exactly  answer  to  the  Ceylon  Cinnamon  of  commerce, 
being  the  thin  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  tree,  sometimes  called  \ty\\  ( Liu-kwei ). 

The  samples  in  the  Hankow  drug-market  are  just  the  small  twigs  and  branches  cut  trans- 
versely into  fine  slices,  having  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  cassia.  The  tree  yielding  them  is 
called  the  (. Muh-kwei '),  or  ( Mau-kwei ).  They  are  given  in  coughs  to  relieve 

the  dyspnoea,  in  colds  to  promote  perspiration,  and  in  other  diseases  as  a derivative  to  the 
exterior. 

CASSIA  FISTULA — Jjj|;  ( Chang-kwo-tsz  -slrii).- — The  long,  cylindrical,  dark 

pods  of  this  Leguminous  tree  are  collected  by  the  Chinese  in  Kwangsi,  for  the  sake  of  their  pur- 
gative pulp  and  seeds.  Dr.  Williams  gives  pq  ( Hwai-liuia-tsing ) as  the  name  of 

the  fruit  which  is  exported.  He  describes  the  pulp  as  “ reddish  and  sweet,  and  not  so  drastic 
as  the  American  sort ; if  gathered  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  its  taste  is  somewhat  sharp.”  The 
drug  is  unknown  in  Central  China,  and  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  Pen  Tsau . 
Waring,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,  quotes  Dr.  Irvine  as  stating  that  the  root  of  this  tree 
acts  as  a veiy  strong  purgative. 
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CASSIA  SOPHORA. — ( Iiwai ). — See  Sopliora  Japonica. 

CASSIA  TORA. — Fl^j  ( Kiueh-ming ),  ^mw  ( Ts  au-laueh-mmy ). — The  seeds  of 

this  Leguminous  tree  are,  as  the  Chinese  name  indicates,  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye.  The  provinces  of  Shensi,  Kansuh,  Hunan  and  Hupeh  yield  this  plant,  which  mani- 
fests some  of  the  irritability  possessed  by  the  Mimosa.  The  long,  reddish  pods  contain  very 
many  dark  brown,  shining  seeds  ( Kiueh-ming-tsz ’),  of  an  irregularly  compressed, 

cylindrical  shape,  about  three  lines  in  length,  and  marked  with  two  light  stripes  on  opposite 
sides.  They  are  pointed  at  one  end,  and  truncated,  or  rounded  at  the  other,  and  have  a 
bitterish,  mucilaginous  taste.  Their  great  use  is  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy  in  sore 
eyes  of  all  kinds,  or  as  an  application  to  herpetic  or  furunculoid  sores.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  said  by  Indian  surgeons  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  senna.  Ainslie  in  his  Mat.  Indica, 
states  that  the  leaves  of  C.  tora,  rubbed  up  with  lime-juice,  are  regarded  by  the  Hindu  doctors 
as  one  of  their  best  remedies  in  ringworm.  The  seeds  of  Cassia  auriculata  used  in  India  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  eyes,  and  of  Cassia  Absus,  are  used  in  China  under  the  name  of  yT: 

( Kinng-mang ),  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  samples  of  the  Cassia  tora  seeds.  The  Cassia 
auriculata  is  eaten  as  a vegetable,  there  being  none  of  the  bitterness,  but  more  of  the  gummy 
qualities  of  the  C.  tora  in  it.  It  is  curious  that  in  China  as  in  India  a spirituous  liquor,  and  a 
leaven  are  made  of  this  plant,  with  the  addition  of  some  saccharine  or  starchy  ingredient.  Some 
confusion  exists  between  these  plants  and  certain  species  of  Celosia,  which  see. 

CASTOR. — Jj|j[  Jj|^  jjp|  ( Wuh-nuh-tsi). — The  peculiar  secretion  of  the  two  follicles,  connect- 
ed together  by  a duct,  has  been  long  known  to  the  Chinese.  They  describe  it  as  of  a brownish 
colour,  something  like  musk.  It  is  made  into  pills,  or  a tincture,  given  in  debility,  seminal 
weakness  and  nervous  diseases.  It  is  not  known  in  Hankow.  The  beaver,  variously  called 
Jm  SAP  ( Wuh-nuh-shm ),  ( Hai-kau ),  and  (Shwui-wu-lung),  is  said  to 

have  formerly  existed  in  Shantung  and  Shingking.  Sumatra  supplied  it  to  China,  and  Arabian 
envoys  brought  it  as  tribute  in  the  Sung  period. 

CASTILE  SOAP— (Lah-Icien).— This  name  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Williams.  The  Chinese  would  appear  to  consider  it  a soap  made  from  wax,  judging  from 
the  name.  The  Chinese  word  f][5  JjT  (Fei-tsav)  as  it  indicates  a fatty  material  (fei),  and 
sulphate  of  iron  ( tsau ),  would  make  a very  good  word  for  mottled  soap,  which  contains  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

CASTOR -OIL  PLANT — Jf^  ( p‘i-ma ). — This  suffruticose  Eupliorbiaceous  plant  is 
grown  in  Hupeh  as  a shelter  from  the  sun.  This  fact  lends  considerable  probability  to  the 
belief  that  the  gourd  of  Jonah  was  this  plant,  which  attains  a considerable  height,  and  is  self- 
sown  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been  or  is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Saxons 
were  acquainted  with  it,  and  in  their  translation  of  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius,  a favorite 
book  with  them,  it  is  said  that  this  “ wort  smootheth  every  tempest.”  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  more  than  ten  feet,  and  forms  a woody  stem,  which  never  survives  the  winter  of  Central 
China.  There  is  a red-stemmed,  and  a white-stemmed  variety,  but  the  former  is  the  most 
common  near  Hankow.  The  tricoccous  spiny  fruit  contains  the  seeds,  one  in  each  cell,  com- 
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pared  to,  and  named  after  a species  of  louse  (Hum),  which  infests  cows  in  China.  A 
species  or  variety  of  Ricinus  is  said  to  have  smooth  fruit,  and  to  he  innocuous.  It  must  have 
been  from  some  such  Euphorbiaceous  plant  that  a Castor-oil  is  said  to  be  obtanied  by  the 
Chinese,  and  used  in  cooking  food.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and  such  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  is  always  to  be  depended  upon.  The  leaves  are  applied  to 
swellings  as  a diseutient  remedy,  and  are  given  internally  as  a tussic  and  expectorant  dose. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  decided  galactagogue  properties  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  For  this 
purpose  Dr.  Waking  directs  that  a decoction,  or  the  expressed  juice,  be  administered  internally, 
and  that  fomentations  with  the  decoction,  together  with  poultices  of  boiled  leaves,  be  applied 
locally  to  the  breasts.  The  want  of  breast-milk  is  said  to  be  a very  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
foreign  mothers  in  China,  and  this  remedy  is  well  worth  trial,  as  it  is  generally  at  hand.  Dr. 
Siiortt  reports  having  successfully  used  the  wanned  leaves,  simply  applied  to  the  breasts. 
There  is  a plant  called  jf|f  ( Poh-loh-hwui ),  appended  to  the  notice  of  the  Castor-oil 

plant  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  and  said  to  resemble  it. 

CASTOR-OIL  SEEDS — ( P’i-ma-tsz ’) — These  oval,  slightly  curved  or  com- 
pressed seeds,  are  grey,  shining,  and  striped  or  mottled  with  blackish  or  reddish-brown  stripes  or 
spots  upon  the  outside.  They  vary  from  four  to  five  lines  in  length,  are  three  lines  in  breadth, 
and  are  marked  with  a ridge  running  down  the  inner  or  under  surface  from  the  larger  end  to  the 
prominent  liilum.  On  breaking  the  hard  and  brittle  seed-coat,  the  oily  albumen  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a delicate  white  membrane.  The  mass  of  albumen  and  cotyledons  is  easily  crushed, 
yielding  the  acrid  purgative  oil,  upon  which  their  properties  depend.  The  crushed  seeds  are 
used  in  Chinese  medicine  as  an  outward  application  in  a large  number  of  diseases,  combined 
with  the  oil  of  the  seeds,  or  the  pulp  is  taken  internally  as  a remedy  whose  effects  must  be  that 
of  the  oil  very  nearly.  The  pulp  is  rubbed  into  the  temples  in  headache,  into  the  palms  of  the 
hands  in  palsy,  and  is  introduced  into  the  meatus  of  the  urethra  in  stricture.  The  pulp  is  rubbed 
into  the  soles  of  parturient  women  to  hasten  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa. It  is  stuffed  into  deaf  ears,  rubbed  over  the  top  of  the  head  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri, 
and  is  applied,  with  the  oil  to  burns  and  scalds.  See  Castor  Oil. 

CATALPA  BUNGEI — | ( Ts‘iu ),  |J|  ( Hici ). — The  leaves  of  this  Bignonial  tree,  confounded 

by  some  with  the  Melia,  or  Bead-tree,  are  said  to  fall  veiy  early  in  the  autumn,  and  hence  its 
name.  During  the  Tang  dynasty  the  leaves  were  worn  as  an  ornament  at  the  coming-in  of 
autumn.  The  large  tree  yields  timber  of  an  excellent  kind,  used  for  making  chess-men,  chess- 
tables  and  weighing-scale  frames.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  fonnerly  in  much  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  surgical  diseases.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  and  very  useful 
as  an  ingredient  in  lotions  for  stimulating  wounds,  ulcers,  cancers,  fistulae,  and  other  indolent  or 
obstinate  sores.  An  extract  is  prepared  from  the  hark,  and  the  leaves  are  reputed  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles,  swellings,  abscesses,  struma,  porrigo,  specks  on  the 
cornea,  &c.,  a id  are  given  in  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Very  similar  properties  are  attributed 
by  the  Japanese  to  Catalpa  syringifolia. 

CATECHU — jtPj  <0  yjjl  (Wu-tie-ni),  J~j  Jg  (Wu-tieh-ni),  ^ ( Ilai-rli -- 
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cJia),  {Rh-clui). — The  names  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  this  drug  are  partly  founded 

on  the  old  notions  that  it  was  an  earth  or  a preparation  of  tea,  and  partly  upon  some  such 
Taic  word  as  Wuting , represented  in  Chinese  by  the  characters  Wu  and  Tie , or  Tieh.  The 
very  same  notion  is  perpetuated  in  the  old  pharmacological  name  2'erra  Japonica,  where  the 
earth  (in  Chinese  JVi)  is  fetched  from  Japan.  The  account  in  the  Pen  Tsau  is  to  the  effect 
that  Java,  Siam,  and  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  furnish  a drug  prepared  hy  put- 
ting fine  tea-dust  into  a bamboo  tube,  which  is  then  closed  up  at  both  ends,  and  buried  in  the 
wet  mud  of  a sewer  for  a long  time.  It  is  then  taken  out,  the  juice  expressed,  and  then  boiled 
down  to  a thick  extract.  Preference  is  given  to  the  small,  moist  pieces,  over  the  larger  dry 
masses.  These  descriptions  answer  roughly  to  the  Black  and  Pale  Catechu  of  commerce.  The 
country  of  the  Laos  tribes  living  between  Yunnan,  Annam  and  Siam,  and  a district  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Yunnan  fu,  are  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  this  drug.  The  astringent,  anti- 
phlogistic, styptic  and  corrective  properties  of  this  excellent  drug  are  recounted,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  confined  to  external  use  as  a detergent,  stimulating,  styptic  or  constringing  appli- 
cation. Prolapse  of  the  rectum,  toothache,  spongy  gums  and  all  sorts  of  sores  are  treated  in  this 
way,  when  no  poison  is  desired  to  be  drawn  out.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  Black  Catechu,  ex- 
tracted from  the  heart-wood  of  the  Acacia  Catechu  (Leguminoste),  by  boiling,  is  imported  in 
some  quantity  for  use  in  dyeing.  The  tree  grows  in  Pegu  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutoh,  hence  the 
substance  is  often  called  Cutcli.  “ That  brought  from  Bombay  is  friable,  of  a red-brown  colour, 
and  more  hard  and  firm  than  that  from  Bengal.  The  cakes  resemble  chocolate,  and  when 
broken  have  a streaked  appearance.  Good  Cutch  has  a blight  uniform  colour,  a sweetish  as- 
tringent taste,  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  is  free  from  grittiness.”  The  latter  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion evidently  applies  as  Dr.  Williams  (Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  p.  90),  himself  suggests,  to 
Pale  Catechu,  or  Gambier,  which  see.  There  is  a Black  Catechu,  the  Kussn  of  Persia,  which 
occurs  in  round,  flat  cakes,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness,  having  all  the  properties  of  the  Acacia  Catechu  extract.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  Areca  palm  or  Betel-nut,  so-called,  prepared  in  India,  and  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
samples  imported,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

CATECHU, PALE ( Pin-lang-lcau ). — See  Gambier. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER — Ta-tsiau-moli). — The  seeds  and  pulp  of  the  Capsicum 
are  made  into  a soft  preserve,  which  is  in  universal  use  as  a condiment.  Shansi  people  make 
a paste  of  the  powdered  seeds,  and  those  of  the  Sesamum,  and  use  it  as  a warm  condiment. 

CEDRELA  ODORATA ( Cliunshu ),  ( Hiang-cJrun ). — The  wood  of  this 

tree  resembles  mahogany,  and  is  used  in  cabinet-work.  The  bark  is  lighter  in  colour,  and  finer 
than  that  of  Ailanthus,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  all 
asthenic,  chronic  fluxes.  From  trials  with  the  bark  of  Cedrela  Toona  in  India,  in  cases  of 
chronic  infantile  dysentery,  and  in  periodic  fevers,  it  is  obvious  that  some  good  qualities  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  China  bark,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  remedies.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  in  the  spring,  when  quite  tender,  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  silkworm  is  fed  upon  them, 
as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  Ailanthus.  They  are  used  to  make  a wash,  in  comb'nat'on  with 
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the  leaves  of  the  Catalpa,  as  a remedy  for  baldness,  and  are  taken  internally  as  an  anti-scorbutic 
and  prophylactic  ptisan.  The  bark  of  both  the  trunk  and  the  root  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Kan  disease  of  children.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  also  astringent,  and 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  eye. 

CELANDINE. — ^||  ( Chi'-mid . — The  Chelidonium  majus  (Papaveracere),  is  sometimes 

collected  and  described  under  this  name,  more  correctly  given  to  Anemarrhena  asphodeloides. 
It  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant. 

CELERY.-—^  |§jj  (Arl  u-kin),  (Km-ts‘ai). — This  plant,  the  Apium  graveolens 

of  botanists,  is  confounded  with  parsley  and  water-cresses,  all  these  plants  being  eaten  in  the 
raw  state  in  China,  as  elsewhere.  The  coarse  red-stemmed  variety  is  poisonous,  and  any  sample 
of  so-called  celery,  or  parsley,  offered  for  sale  in  the  Chinese  streets  should  be  eaten  with  great 
caution  by  Europeans.  Parsley,  and  the  plant  called  Fool’s  parsley,  are  bcth  called  §Ly* 

'-Icin-tsai).  Celery  is  sometimes  bleached  and  eaten  raw  by  the  Chinese,  but  they 
generally  prefer  it  cooked  to  some  extent.  The  flavour  of  the  Aralia  edulis,  another  Umbelli- 
ferous plant,  which  is  eaten  in  Japan,  very  much  resembles  that  of  celery.  Alterative,  cooling, 
laxative,  nutrient,  and  other  properties  akin  to  those  credited  by  popular  opinion  in  England  to 
this  class  of  raw  salads  are  ascribed  to  it.  Water-cress  is  apparently  indicated  by  the  name 
Jr*  {Shwui-lc in-ts  'ad . 

C3L0SIA  ARGENTEA — ( Tsing-siang ),  JpL  ( Ts  a a-ldueli-miv g). — This 

plant,  a member  of  the  Amaranths,  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  wild  Coxcomb,  or  the  plant 
from  Kwanlun.  It  grows  all  over  the  country,  but  Ningpo  (Chehkiang)  furnishes  the  black, 
shining  seeds  which  are  generally  used  in  medicine.  The  plant  is  a troublesome  weed  among 
the  flax,  bui  the  Chinese  gather  and  consume  it  as  a vegetable.  The  seeds  are  a little  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Celosia  ciistata.  Cooling,  anti-scorbutic,  anthelmintic,  vulnerary  and  tonic 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  plant  which  shares  with  Cassia  Tora  the  reputation  of  clearing 
away  films  from  sore  eyes.  The  bruised  seeds  are  stuffed  into  the  nostrils  in  epistaxis,  a fre- 
quent disease  amongst  the  Chinese. 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA — ( Ki-kwan ). — This  species  of  Coxcomb  is  a common  w'eed 
in  China,  although  there  are  good  cultivated  varieties.  The  flowers  are  red,  yellow  or  white, 
and  the  seeds,  flat,  black  and  glossy.  From  the  prevailing  red  colour  of  this  species,  the  whole 
plant  is  fancifully  assumed  to  benefit  all  diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as  haemorrhages,  fluxes, 
piles,  menorrhagia  and  deficiency  of  the  lochia. 

CENTAURY F)3  {Lung-tcui). — The  root  of  a species  of  Erythraea  (Gentianacea;),  is 

met  with  in  use  as  a cooling  and  arthritic  remedy,  classed  with  and  named  after  Gentian,  ah o 
called  Lung-tan , or  “ Dragon’s  gall.” 

CENTETES  ILLIGER._:|jg  (Wei),  jg,  ( We i-shtl).— Some,  or  several  species  of  this 
genus,  as  well  as  the  hedgehog,  are  described  under  this  name  in  the  Pen  Ts\iu.  Its  body  is  said 
to  be  like  that  of  the  beaver,  the  feet  short,  and  the  tail  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  said 
to  be  able  to  confront  the  tiger.  This  animal,  the  tenrec,  or  tendrec  of  books  on  natural  history, 
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is  common  in  Hupeh,  Sechuen  and  most  provinces  of  China.  The  bristles  are  used  to  make 
brashes.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  face  /j  pj  ( Wci-pi),  or  the  actual  snout  of  this  creature,  and 
of  the  common  hedgehog,  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  as  the  common  officinal  preparation,  although 
every  part  of  it  appears,  from  the  Pen  Tslctu,  to  be  endowed  with  some  extraordinary  property 
or  another.  Astringent,  styptic,  sedative,  stomachic,  vulnerary  and  other  properties  are  confidently 
ascribed  to  this  worthless  rubbish.  The  fat  of  this  animal  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  acting 
upon  metals  and  minerals. 

CERASUS  COMMUNIS |j|$  ^ ( Yuh-lt),  m I ( Tsioh-mei ). — This  wild  species  of 

Cherry,  with  the  Ts‘ioh-mei,  or Bird-cherry,  ” the  Cerasus  Padus  of  botanists,  does  not  produce 
a pleasant  fruit.  Shensi,  Kansuh  and  Honan  produce  this  tree  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  the 
bitter  kernels  of  which  ( Yuh-li-jin),  are  met  with  in  the  druggists’  shops.  Demul- 

cent, diuretic,  lenitive  and  deobstruent  properties  are  ascribed  to  these  pips,  which  evidently 
contain  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  given  in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  febricula,  eardialgia  and 
indigestion.  The  root  of  the  cherry-tree  is  said  to  be  anthelmintic,  and  to  be  very  useful  in  all 
affections  of  the  teeth. 

CERASUS  PSEUDO-CERASUS. — ( Ying-tau ). — The  bright  red  fruit  of  this  tree, 
miscalled  a peach,  is  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  some  such  gem  as  a sapphire.  It  is  met  with 
in  Kiangnan,  Hupeh  and  Honan.  Several  varieties  appear  to  exist,  some  of  which  have  been 
introduced  into  England.  Its  fruit  is  preserved  as  a sweetmeat  with  honey.  Astringent  and 
cosmetic  properties  are  referred  to  the  tree ; the  leaves,  root,  branches  and  flowers  being  officinal. 

CERUSE — ( Fen-sih ). — See  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

CEYLON-MOSS. — (Shih-hwa-ts‘ai) — This  is  the  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  really 
an  Algal,  and  much  esteemed  in  Ceylon  and  the  East  as  a food.  Species  of  Spkmrococcus, 
almost  identical  with  Gracilaria,  are  met  with  in  China,  and  may  be  very  well  substituted  for  it 
as  a demulcent  and  nutrient  in  dysenteric  affections.  The  Indian  Pharmacopoeia  of  Dr. 
Waring  includes  this  seaweed  as  a useful  adjunct  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

CHALK. — flif  ( Hwa-fen ),  & ±s&  (Pe7i-t‘ii-fen). — This  substance,  a caibonate 

of  lime,  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  mineral  strata  of  China.  It  was  observed  between  Peking 
and  the  Great  Wall  by  the  embassy  of  1793.  It  is  confounded  in  Chinese  works  with  marly 
clays,  and  with  porcelain  clay,  a silicate  of  alumina.  Some  such  substance  as  chalk,  or  French 
chalk,  a magnesian  mineral,  is  used  in  painting,  and  is  said  to  be  astringent,  corrective  and 
absorbent.  A mineral  called  Chinese  white  is  employed  in  England  as  a pigment. 

CHAMOMILE — [J  ‘ ( Kan-Jciuh-hwa ). — This  bitter,  aromatic  plant  is  more  cor- 
rectly named  (. Ivu-lduh-hwa ).  The  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  album,  and  Ma- 

tricaria chamomilla  are  excellent  substitutes  for  the  true  Anthemis  nobilis,  which  has  not  been 
met  with  in  Hupeh.  The  Anthemis  apiifolia  is  said  by  Burnett  to  be  found  as  its  representative 
in  China.  The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  fumigating  and  steaming  sore  eyes  with  these  Compo- 
site flowers  infused  in  boiling  water.  Fomenting  and  poulticing  are  operations  only  practised  in 
Mission  Hospitals. 
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CHARCOAL,  ATTIMAL. — 'pj*  ( Kuh-tan ). — This  substance  is  probably  unknown  to  the 

Chinese.  There  is  a kind  of  small  charcoal  (wood),  called  ^(£  '{'j1  fifc  ( Ki-kuh-tar ),  or  “ fowl- 
bone  charcoal,”  the  name  of  which  seems  to  suggest  that  bones  have  been  wont  to  be  made 
into  charcoal.  This  small  charcoal  is  used  to  cook  food  for  the  sick,  being  supposed  to  be  free 
from  all  poisonous  exhalations. 

CHARCOAL,  VEGETABLE. — ( Pun-tun ),  Q Jp.  jjqjj  (Pch-lti  au-shwar g\  jfp 

{Peh-tau). — Charcoal  is  directed  in  the  Pen  P's  au  to  be  made  from  oak  wood.  Large  quantities 
of  charcoal  are  used  in  ordinary  cooking,  and  especially  in  boiling  medicines,  in  the  houses  of 
the  better  classes  in  China.  The  powder  J7j^  jjv  ( Pcm-moh ),  is  directed  to  be  mixed  with 
water  and  taken  after  the  accidental  swallowing  of  coins  or  metallic  substances.  Mix- 
ed with  honey,  it  is  given  in  acute  diseases  of  the  throat,  or  is  combined  with  other  drugs  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery.  The  charcoal-dust  is  mixed  up  with  Stsamum-oil  and  applied  to 
burns  and  scalds.  Carbonic  acid  is  used  as  a disinfectant,  all  Chinese  families  making  it  a 
practice  to  burn  a portion  of  charcoal  in  their  houses  on  the  last  night  of  the  year.  Tlds  is 
partly  for  superstitious  reasons  and  partly  on  sanitary  grounds.  It  is  curious  how  few  accidents 
occur  amongst  the  Chinese  from  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  Peh-ts au-shuvng  is 
only  another  name  for  soot,  which  see. 

CHAVICA  BETLE  — (Xu-tsicmg) . — See  Betel-pepper. 

CHAVICA  ROXBUBGHII — Ijak  (Pih-poh).— See  Long  Pepper. 

CHEESE.—^  $fj  (Jii-fu),  t m m ( Niu-nax-ping ),  ‘^'\J  (Jil-pUng).- — In  spite 

of  a plentiful  supply  of  Chinese  names  for  this  important  article  of  diet,  w hich  is  imitated  by  the 
cheaper  bean-curd  jg  ( Tau-fu. ),  of  every  Chinaman’s  diet,  most  vicious  efforts  have  been 

made  to  transfer  this  word  into  Chinese,  varying  with  the  dialect  of  the  transgressor.  The  Pen 
Tslau  gives  several  mo  les  of  preparing  cheese  from  milk,  or  from  a mixture  of  cream  and  butter- 
milk. The  latter  is  called  ( Tsiang-shwui ),  but  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose, 

although  it  makes  an  excellent  diet  for  infants.  Vinegar  replaces  rennet  in  Chinese  cheese-mak- 
ing. A sort  of  cheese-maccaroni  called  ( Ju-sicn ),  still  made  by  the  Chinese,  is  also 

described  in  the  Pen  Ts  an.  Laxative,  diuretic,  nutritive  and  other  properties  are  referred  to 
this  article  of  food,  which  is  strongly  recommended  to  be  eaten  in  dysentery,  and  by  weak 
children.  To  both  of  these  latter  suggestions,  strong  confirmation  could  be  brought  by  the 
author.  No  food  suits  children  so  well  as  sound  cheese  eaten  as  a meal , in  moderation. 

CHENOPODIUM  RUBRUM.— ^ jjf  ( C'tiih-hien ),  jjf  U (Hien-tscii) This  plant  is 
distinguished  by  its  rhomboid,  or  rounded-pointed,  entire  leaves,  with  a red,  jagged  patch  in  the 
centre  of  each  leaf.  The  fruit  is  a thin  utricle,  containing  a single,  red,  polished  seed.  This 
pot  herb  is  much  cultivated  and  eaten  in  Hupeh.  Five  varieties  or  species  of  Chenopods  or 
Amaranths  are  described  under  this  head  in  the  Pen  Ts'au,  including  perhaps  the  Spinach  plant, 
said  by  Burnett  to  grow  in  China.  Cooling,  lenitive,  demulcent  and  insecticide  properties  are 
ascribed  to  the  seeds  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  Clieuopodium.  The  Amaranthus  caudatus 
or  ‘‘  love-lies-bleeding,”  formerly  eaten  as  a vegetable,  is  called  st-m*  ( Ye-hien-tsai). 
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CHEERY. — 'fjj)  ( Tuh-li ). — See  Ccrasus  communis,  and  Cerasus pseiidu-ccrams. 

CHESTNUT  — (L?h). — There  is  considerable  confusion  amongst  the  Chinese,  between 
the  Oak  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  nut  of  a species  of  Castanca,  called 

- 1 J-*  i rr  . 

( Sm-lih ),  to  an  acorn.  The  tree  is  large  in  China,  and  the  leaves  very  large  in 
one  variety.  One,  two  or  three  nuts  are  found  within  the  large,  dehiscent,  spiny  fruit,  so 
constantly  spread  for  sale  in  Chinese  streets,  in  both  the  raw  and  the  roasted  forms.  There  is  a 
flat,  smooth-fruited  variety  in  Hupeh,  called  M H (ftm-lih),  and  a variety  whose  nuts  are 
said  to  resemble  the  hazel-nut.  The  sweetest  come  from  Kiangnan  and  from  the  north.  The 
Sanscrit  name  is  expressed  in  Chinese  as  jflll  ( Tuh-kia ).  The  fruit  of  Aleurites  is  sometimes 
called  ( Shih-lih ),  and  that  of  the  iEsculus  is  called  ^ fjJjJ  ( l^ien-sz'-lih ).  The 

latter  resembles  the  American  Horse-chestnut.  The  nuts  are  reckoned  to  be  nutrient,  and  are 
eaten  with  chicken,  though  not  thought  to  be  very  digestible.  A particular  kind  of  sand  is  cried 
iu  the  streets  of  Hankow  for  heating  these  nuts  in,  the  underground  nut  being  cooked  in  the 
same  way,  to  a large  extent.  Vulnerary,  resolvent  and  other  properties  are  referred  to  the  husk, 
and  the  bruised  nuts  are  sometimes  made  into  a poultice.  The  root  is  said  to  be  used  in  hernia 
or  hydrocele. 

CHICORY — ^ ^ ^ (Tw). — The  plant  known  by  this  name,  and  assumed 

by  Dr.  Williams  to  be  a Tussilago,  or  Coltsfoot,  is  probably  a species  of  Cichorium.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  have  been  made  into  a tea,  to  prevent  sleep.  It  is  curious  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  should  be  used  in  the  West  as  a substitute  for  coffee,  which  certainly  tends  to  produce 
wakefulness.  The  character  'tu  may  be  written  thus  (Tu),  and  it  is  this  character  which 
is  found  in  the  Classics  replacing  the  character  (Ch‘a).  The  present  tea-leaf  was  probably 
not  that  of  the  olden  days.  During  the  reign  of  a prince  of  the  Han  dynasty,  the  word  Tu 
for  the  character  ( Ctia ),  was  interdicted,  and  directed  to  be  pronounced  Clia.  Subsequently 
this  was  evaded  by  omitting  the  top  stroke  of  the  interior  part  of  the  character,  and  still  call- 
ing the  character  by  its  old  name  Tu.  In  some  instances  the  radical  for  wood  was  added  at 
the  side.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  for  tea  in  the  Pen-Ts‘au,  still  employed  in  letter- 
writing,  and  often  put  upon  tea-boxes,  is  (Ming).  By  the  use  of  this  word  all  these  con- 
fused names  wrere  avoided.  See  Cichorium. 

CIIIMONANTHUS  FRAGRANS ifg  ( Lah-mei ),  pV  iff;  (IJiamg-mn'-Inca).  Se- 

veral species  of  the  white,  fragrant  flowers  of  this  plant  (Calycantliacae),  are  described  in  the 
Pen  Ts‘av.  The  shrub  is  sometimes  grafted.  The  flowers,  mounted  on  brass  wire,  are  the 
favourite  winter-ornament  of  Chinese  women  of  all  classes.  For  some  reason  this  plant  received 
the  name  of  the  Apricot,  Hwang-mei.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  cooling  and  sialagogue.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  have  noticed  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  woody  structure  next  the  bark, 
discovered  by  Mirbel.  They  macerate  the  tree  in  water  and  then  polish  it  to  a beautifully  black, 
brilliant  surface.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  Calycanlhs  is  very  aromatic,  being  used  in 
America  as  a substitute  for  that  of  Cinnamon.  Of  this  however  the  Chinese  have  taken  no 
account. 

CHINA  GRASS — '-jv  Jpp  {Chii-ma). — This  is  the  name  of  the  fibre  produced  by  (he 
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Bcehmeria  nivea,  or  Urtlca  tenacissima,  which  see.  Coarser  sorts  of  grass-cloth  are  furnished 
by  the  fibres  of  Sida  tilirefolia,  and  Dolichos  bulbosus.  It  is  a misfortune  that  this  Nettlewort 
should  have  been  hastily  assumed  by  scientific  Englishmen  to  be  a grass. 

CHIITA  EOOT -fuli-ling). — See  Smilax  Clnnmsis  and  Pacliynui  cocos' 

CHLORANTHUS  INCONSPICUTJS — ^ g}  ( Chu-lan ),  S|  J|\.  jf§  ?£  C Kirchcm-tan- 
lava ) — .This  plant  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Kwang-lciun-fang-pu.  The  flowers,  with  those 
of  Aglaia  odorata,  are  mixed  with  certain  kinds  of  tea,  called  after  the  plant  [|f]  C/iii- 
lan-clia.  This  is  a very  excellent,  but  expensive  tea,  the  Scented  Caper  of  commerce.  The 
root  of  this  plant  would  be  worth  trying  as  a stimulant  and  sudorific  remedy  in  malarious 
fevers,  as  the  root  of  a very  similar  species  is  extensively  used  in  Java  in  the  intermittent  fevers 
of  that  islaud,  according  to  Blume. 

CHLORODYITH — (Poh-ho-yoli) . — This  excellent  remedy  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Chinese,  although  as  yet  they  have  no  distinctive  name  for  it.  It  acts  very  affectually 
in  colic,  and  at  the  moment  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  even  dysentery.  The  name  “ pepper- 
mint-medicine ” is  chosen  because  of  the  taste,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  wont  to 
employ  pennyroyal  and  other  mints,  called  Poh-ho,  in  precisely  the  same  painful  affections  of 
the  belly  as  this  popular  patent  medicine  is  taken  for.  Missionaries  fond  of  dabbling  in  physic 
would  do  well  to  confine  their  exploits  to  the  use  of  this  single  drug,  so  generally  useful  and 
harmless. 

CHLOROFORM — ( Ma-yoli ). — This  important  drug  is,  of  course,  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  apart  from  the  experience  of  Mission  Hospitals  It  has  a most  excellent  effect  on  the 
Chinese,  but  should  always  be  given  with  much  caution  to  confirmed  opium-smokers,  and  gen- 
erally with  more  care  during  the  very  hot  weather.  The  repetition  of  the  drug,  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation,  when  consciousness  has  been  already  restored,  is  a dangerous  experiment, 
in  the  author’s  experience.  The  word  Ma-yoli , appears  to  be  more  generally  applied  to  local 
anaesthetics  than  to  those  which  act  through  and  all  over  the  system.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  word  applied  to  the  painless  eruptions  of  leprosy,  which  is  called  pm 

( Ta-ma-fung ).  The  flowers  of  a species  of  Cannabis  (lJ^  ^§|t,  Ho-ma ),  and  of  the  Da- 
tura ^^^^Man-tou-lo),  were  formerly  infused  in  wine,  and  drunk  as  a stupefying 
medicine’  preparatory  to  acupuncture,  the  openifig  of  abscesses,  and  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery.  A Solanaceous  plant  called  Ha  ( Yah-puh-lu ),  probably  identical  with 

the  Atropa  mandragora  of  botanists,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  causing  a trance  of  three  days’ 
duration.  Hwa-To,  a celebrated  surgeon  of  the  Han  period,  the  Machaon  of  Chinese  historical 
romance,  used  this  latter  plant.  Aconiteroot,  the  tubers  of  Pinellia  tuberifera,  Long  Pepper, 
the  root  of  Heterotropa  asaroides,  the  flowers  of  Hyosevamus,  Azalea,  Andromeda  and  Rhodo- 
dendron, the  tubers  of  Arisoema  and  Arum  pentaphyllum,  an  unknown  gum-resin  called  ES 

( Mwan-hiang ),  and  the  fat  extracted  from  the  head  of  the  toad,  are  substances  which  are 
reputed  to  have  anaesthetic  properties,  generally  employed  locally.  These  substances  and  other 
imaginary  or  superstitious  formulae  are  said  to  be  employed  by  kidnappers  of  children,  who 
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manufacture jijf  ( ToJ.-p'ing ),  or  “medical  confectionary”  containing  these  drugs.  On  this 
account  such  drugs,  called  (Jli-yoh),  are  virtually  forbidden  to  be  sold  or  employed. 

Robbers  are  known  to  use  a sort  of  pastille  containing  the  Mwan-hiang  and  other  quieting  per- 
fumes, by  means  of  which  they  certainly  seem  to  render  the  sleep  of  their  victims  very  pro- 
found. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM  — ( Peh-kiuh-hwa ). — There  are  innumerable  va- 

rieties of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  China,  of  which  at  least  thirty-five  are  said  to  be  indigenous 
in  Honan.  Four  distinct  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  cultivation  of  this  Composite  flower. 
The  white  variety  here  indicated  is  said  to  have  originally  come  from  Nan- yang,  in  Honan. 
The  dried  fragrant  flowers  are  said  to  be  tonic,  sedative  and  cosmetic.  They  are  principally 
used  as  a wash  for  sore  eyes.  A tincture  is  said  to  be  useful  in  debility.  The  ashes  of  the 
flower  are  said  to  be  insecticide.  The  flower  is  taken  in  the  form  of  powder  to  recover  the 
drunkard.  So  many  substances  are  said  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  anti-vinous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  refer  it  to  the  good  desires  of  the  people,  who  are  commonly  credited  w ith 
being  temperate,  or  to  the  bad  qualities  of  their  wines. 

CICHORIUM — ^ 5^  (Ku-teai),  g=f  (KVlcu),  ^ (Ku-mai-tsai),  ^ 

(Tv). — Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus)  and  Endive  (C.  Endivia),  are  both  raised  and  eaten  as 
a pot  herb  or  salad  by  the  Chinese,  the  greatest  gardeners  in  the  world.  The  herbage  is  believed  to 
be  tonic,  antiscorbutic,  sedative  to  the  heart,  alterative,  and  good  for  bloody  urine,  piles  and  car- 
buncles. The  root  is  recommended  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dysuria  and  hamiaturia.  The 
flowers  and  seeds  are  given  in  catarrh,  jaundice  and  as  a cordial  in  debility. 

CICUTA.  — t|v  ( Kau-pen ). — This  species  or  variety  of  the  Cicufa  (Umbelliferrre),  was 
formerly  used  as  a scent,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  virulent,  like  the  British  species,  Cicuta 
virosa.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  Angelica  or  Levisticum,  both  of  which  have  replaced  it  to  a very 
great  extent  in  Chinese  pharmacy.  The  Chinese  plant  has  small,  bipinnate,  entire  leaves  ac- 
cording to  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  The  yellowish-brown,  branching  nodulated  roots,  with  small  root- 
lets and  large  portions  of  the  stem  still  attached  to  them,  are  brought  from  Shensi  and  Kiang- 
nan.  They  have  the  same  smell  as  the  Cliuen-lcang , and  a sweetish  and  somewhat  acrid 
flavour.  Stimulant,  antispasmodio,  arthritic,  dcobstruent,  alterative  and  resolvent  qualities  are 
attributed  to  the  root  and  seeds.  Cosmetic  preparations  and  washes  for  itch  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  made  from  the  root. 

CINCHONA.—^  C Kin-tan-pi ) ^ flj§  Pjjfl  (Kin-ld-na) This  bark  is  not 

known  to  the  Chinese  medical  faculty,  quinine  having  taken  the  place  of  Cinchona  in  foreign 
practice  to  a very  great  extent,  since  the  opening  up  of  commercial  and  general  intercourse. 
The  word  Kin-tan-pi  expresses  the  colour,  value  and  nature  of  this  most  useful  drug,  especially 
in  the  form  of  the  yellow  bark.  Kin-ki-na  is  the  name  coined  by  Dr.  Hobson  for  Cinchona. 
Powdered  cinchona  bark,  especially  a mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow  kiuds  hi  powder,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  among  the  Chinese.  See 
Quinine. 
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CINNABAB. — ( Tan-shu ),  ( Chil-sha ),  M ^ (Shin-sha),  W &(CM- 

sha ). — This  important  ore  of  mercury,  a sulphide  of  the  metal,  is  brought  from  Yu-yang  chau 
(Sach‘uen),  Lien  chau  (Kwangtung),  King-yuen  fu,  and  Kwei-lin  fu  (Kwangsi),  Kvvei-yang  fu, 
Sz’-nan  fu,  T‘ung-jin  fu,  Tu-yun  fu,  P‘ing-yueh  chau,  Ta-ting  fu,  and  Tsun-x  fu  (Kvvei-chau), 
Chang-sha  fu,  Yuen-chau  fu,  and  Yung-shun  fu  (Hunan),  and  from  Shang  chau  in  Shensi 
province.  Kin-chau,  the  Ma-yang  hien  (Hunan)  of  the  present  day,  formerly  yielded  excellent 
cinnabar.  That  coming  from  Shin-chau  fu  (Hunan),  is  said  to  he  the  best,  hence  the  drag  is 
called  in  prescriptions  Shin-sha.  Cinnabar  is  also  made  from  mercury,  “ by  the  reaction  of 
sulphur  (and  saltpetre  says  Dr.  Williams)  on  the  metal  in  small  copper  furnaces,  in  which  it 
is  collected,  after  sublimation,  in  acicular  crystals.”  Both  native  and  artificial  cinnabar  are  said 
to  be  exported  to  Europe  and  to  Japan.  Cinnabar  was  formerly  confounded  with  realgar  and 
orpiment.  It  is  a coarse,  shining  powder,  with  a varying  depth  of  red  colour,  according  to  the 
degree  of  pulverization.  The  finest  is  used  as  a pigment,  and  in  making  red  lacquer  for  varnish- 
ing. The  coarser  kinds,  sometimes  met  with  in  definite  cakes,  are  employed  in  external 
medication  or  are  used  to  extract  mercury.  More  than  ten  descriptions  of  cinnabar  are  distin- 
guished in  Chinese  wrorks.  Good  cinnabar  does  not  leave  any  stain  on  paper.  Hupeh,  Yunnan 
and  Shensi  formerly  yielded  this  ore  of  mercury,  which  was  investigated,  according  to  the  Bev. 
J Edkins,  bv  the  Chinese  alchemists  as  early  as  the  Christian  era.  It  was  called  by  them  the 
mn  (Sien-tan),  or  “ Immortal  elixir,”  and  equivalent  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  of  the  alche- 
mists of  the  west,  who  might  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of  this  and  other  curious  sub- 
stances from  the  early  Chinese  chemists,  through  the  intercourse  of  Mahommedan  traders  from 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  people  of  Southern  and  Eastern  China.  Persia  and 
the  Si-hu  appear  to  have  supplied  cinnabar  to  the  Chinese.  Cinnabar  is  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  south,  and  is  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  minerals  and  metals,  being  capable  of 
transmutation,  in  equal  periods  of  two  hundred  years,  into  each  or  any  of  the  five  principal  me- 
tals, finishing  with  gold.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  coarser  samples  are  powdered,  levigated 
and  dried.  It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  alterative,  sudorific,  antiperiodic,  alexipharmic,  prophylactic 
and  escharotic.  Stories  of  extraordinary  longevity  resulting  from  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  a 
well  impregnated  with  cinnabar,  situated  in  Ma-yang  hien  (Hunan),  led  to  the  preparation  of 
panaceas  of  all  sorts  from  cinnabar,  ginseng  and  other  drugs.  Children  were  formerly  dosed 
with  this  mercurial  preparation  as  soon  as  born,  with  some  dim  idea  of  perhaps  congenital 
syphilis.  Small  quantities  are  worn  in  bags  by  children,  in  order  to  ward  off'  frightful  spirits 
and  actual  chorea.  A small  quantity  is  taken  as  a prophylactic  by  the  whole  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  country  on  the  great  festival  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month. 
At  the  present  time  this  drug  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  an  external  remedy,  with  which 
syphilitic  and  every  sort  of  sore  or  eruption  is  dusted.  Borneo  camphor  is  mixed  with  it,  or  it 
is  rubbed  up  with  lard  and  applied  to  parts  affected  with  pediculi.  The  salivating  effects  of  this 
and  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  generally  understood  at  the  present  time  by  the  Chinese. 
See  Vermillion. 

CINNANOMUM  TAMALA — ^ kk  ^ ( ?ien-chuh-kwei).—k  kind  of  Cinnamon  is 
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spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  of  Indian  origin,  but  yielded  by  trees  growing  in  Fuhkien,  Can- 
ton, Kwangsi  and  Ckekkiang.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  thin,  and  much  less  acrid  than  the 
cassia  generally.  This  is  probably  the  C.  Tamala,  or  the  C.  iners  of  the  Indian  botanists. 
The  folia  tamalapathri  (or  malabathri),  which  have  a strong  aromatic  flavour,  and  were  for- 
merly exported  from  China,  are  leaves  of  this  tree.  It  probably  yields  some  of  the  Cassia-buds 
exported  to  India  and  Europe.  Its  properties  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kwei- 
sin , the  best  decorticated  cassia. 

CINNAMON — |^jJ  ( Juh-Jcwei ),  ( Yuk-kwei ). — This  name  is  retained  out  of 

deference  to  Dr.  Williams,  who  speaks  of  a thick  “ fleshy  cassia  ” or  the  true  cinnamon,  grow- 
ing in  Annam  or  Cochin-china,  and  possibly  in  Kwangsi  province.  The  province  of  Kweichau, 
formerly  written  « III  ( Kivei-chuu ),  would  seem  to  have  yielded  cinnamon  or  cassia.  Two 
places  in  Hunan  (Kwei-tung  liien  and  Kwci-yang  chan),  are  also  named  after  the  cassia.  The 
name  Yuh-kwei  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  is  generally  accurate,  but  can- 
not be  confirmed  in  this  quotation.  See  Caisia. 

ClESIUMt—yJ',  !;;]  ( Siau-la ).  iff)  (Ta-ki),  J|]  jali)  (Tsz-hb.— Several  species  of 

Cirsium,  Cnicus,  Centaurea  and  Carduus,  (curiously  named  after  various  animals),  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Cynaraccous  branch  of  the  Composite,  are  included  under  the  name  of  KL  Their 
roots  are  eaten  as  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  held  to  be  nutrient,  al- 
terative, antiscorbutic,  astringent,  demulcent  and  discutient.  The  Siau-H  is  more  used  inter- 
nally, whilst  the  Ta-ki  is  applied  as  a poultice  to  carbuncles  and  swellings. 

CIRSIUM  LANCBOLATUM — j|ji|  |||J f ( Suh-twdn ),  )\\  ||}f  (fill  uen-tican).- — The  brown 
wrinkled  roots  of  this  Composite  plant  are  met  with  in  short  pieces  very  hard,  and  of  a dirty 
white  colour  in  the  interior.  The  taste  is  sweetish,  mucilaginous,  with  a bitterish  after-taste. 
P‘u-chau  fu  (Shansi),  Han-chung  fu  (Shensi)  and  several  } laces  in  Sechuen,  yield  this  plant. 
Tonic,  vulnerary,  arthritic  and  demulcent  properties  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  whole  of 
the  plant,  which  is  credited,  as  its  name  signifies,  with  the  power  of  joining  together  broken  bones 
and  tendons.  The  root  is  given  in  diarrhoea,  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  urinary  and  puerperal 
affections. 

CITRON,  BUDDHA’S fp)  j||  ( Kau  -yuen ),  # -f  - # ( Fuh-shau-hin  ),  /jj|^ 

(Hiang-yuen). — This  is  the  fruit  of  the  monstrous  species  of  Citron,  called  Sarcodactylis  odorata, 
formed  by  the  natural  separation  of  the  constituent  carpels  of  the  fruit.  The  tree  is  grown  near 
water  in  Kiangnan,  Fuhkien,  Canton,  Kweichau  and  other  provinces.  Su-cbau  fu  (Kiangsu), 
T'siuen-chau  fu  (Fuhkien),  and  Chau-chau  fu  (Canton)  yield  the  best,  kinds.  The  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  branches  prickled.  The  yellow  fruit  attains  a very  large 
size  in  some  instances,  and  is  much  prized  in  Central  and  Northern  China,  where  it  is  carried  in 
the  hand,  or  placed  on  tables,  to  give  out  its  strong  and  delicious  perfume.  It  is  also  placed 
in  clothes-presses  with  the  same  object.  In  the  south,  where  the  fruit  is  plentiful,  it  is  made 
into  a preserve,  or  the  juice  used  to  wash  fine  linen  cloth.  The  Jews  carried  the  citron  (elhrog) 
in  the  left  hand,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  a sacrifice  of  a sweet  smell,  aud  possibly  the  word 
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Buddha’s  hand  denotes  some  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Buddha.  The  root  and  leaves  of  this  Aurantiaceous  tree  are  officinal  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
dried  peel,  which  see. 

CITRON-PEEL — ( Fuh-shau-p‘ien ). — The  fruit  of  the  Citron  (Sarcodactylis) 
above-mentioned,  is  brought  from  Jin-hwai  ting,  in  Kweichau  in  fine,  dried  slices.  They  are 
thin  and  shrivelled,  the  greenish-yellow  cuticle  fringing  the  white,  inert,  cellular  t’ssue  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  drug.  The  smell  is  citron-like,  but  faint,  and  the  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter.  Some  of  the  drug  met  with  in  the  drug -shops  is  very  dark.  Stomachic,  stimulant, 
tussic,  expectorant  and  tonic  properties  are  attributed  to  this  substance. 

CITRULLUS.  — 1 1 Lj  (Si-Jewel) , ( Han-lcwa ). — These  are  the  large,  round,  or 

globose,  parti-coloured  fruits  of  the  Si-hva  or  red-fleshed  watermelon,  so  largely  eaten  in  China 
as  a cooling  fruit  in  the  very  hot  weather.  It  has  much  less  flavour  than  in  other  countries, 
but  is  very  juicy.  Melon-seeds,  ( Kwa-tsze ),  eaten  in  tea-shops  are  usually  the  seeds  of 

the  gourd  parched  in  order  to  facilitate  their  being  cracked  by  the  teeth,  in  the  mouth, 
without  the  aid  of  the  fingers.  The  kernels  are  said  to  be  demulcent,  pectoral  and  peptic. 
This  “Western  melon ”is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  Kitai,or  Kitan, 
having  routed  the  Turkic  tribes  called  HwuUd,  the  seeds  were  introduced  into  northern 
China  from  their  country,  and  became  general  in  China  in  the  tenth  century.  There  is  a 
white  or  paler  red  variety,  much  less  wholesome.  This  melon  should  be  eaten  with  caution, as  it 
very  frequently  brings  on  severe  diarrhaea,  and  even  cholera,  according  to  Chinese  authors. 
Liquid  night-soil  is  largely  used  in  the  cultivation  of  all  these  melons. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM — ^J*  (Kan),  ijjgj  (JCiuh). — See  Orange , Mandarin,  and  Orange, 
Sweet. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM  VAR.  SCABRA — ^ $£  (Hwa-kiuh-hung) . — The  dried  peel 
of  this  immature  orange,  a variety  of  the  Sweet-  Orange,  is  brought  from  Hwa  chau,  in  Kau- 
chau  fu  (Kwangtung),  and  sold  at  a very  high  price  in  Central  China.  It  is  externally  of  a 
dark  brown,  or  blackish  colour,  and  covered  with  a yellowish  bloom,  which  is  seen,  by  means 
of  a glass,  to  consist  of  short  hairs.  The  jane)-  surface  is  of  a dirty  white  colour.  As  usually 
sold  in  the  shops  it  is  put  up  in  the  form  of  a six-raved  star,  made  by  dividing  into  six  parts  the 
fruit,  or  rind,  from  nearly  the  apex  to  the  bottom,  and  doubling  the  segments  of  the  peel  upon 
themselves  into  a flat  star.  Two  whole  fruits  have  their  rind  thus  treated,  the  pulp  being  taken 
away,  and  the  two  starlike  pieces  bound  together  in  the  centre  with  red  silk  thread.  These  sell 
for  about  a tael  a pair.  The  pieces  vary  from  two  inches  and  a half  to  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  the  smaller  pieces  fetching  the  highest  price.  It  is  made  into  a tincture, 
and  is  much  esteemed  in  the  central  and  northern  provinces  as  a sedative,  carminative, 
Btomachic,  and  expectorant  remedy. 

CITRUS  BIGARADIA — (Kau-kiuh). — The  round  fruit  of  this  thorny  orange-bush, 
which  yields  strongly  smelling  snow-white  flowers,  is  medicinal.  The  peel  is  very  thin,  and  very 
bitter,  and  is  usually  mixed  with  the  Citrus  microcarpa  in  the  form  of  the  immature  dried  fruits 
cut  across.  The  leaves  are  given  in  cynanche,  the  prickles  are  said  to  relieve  toothache,  the 
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pips  are  given  in  dysentery,  and  the  bark  of  the  shrub  is  prescribed  in  apoplexy.  The  fruits 
are  given  in  moliuscura  and  some  other  skin-diseases. 

CITRUS  FUSCA mm  ( Chi-koh ). — The  dried  fruits  of  this  species  of  orange,  in 

various  degrees  of  maturity,  are  cut  across  and  sun-dried.  The  drug  then  forms  circular  discs 
of  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  flat  on  the  cut  surface,  but  convex  on 
the  exterior.  The  peel  is  very  hard  and  thick,  being  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  fruit  in  the 
smaller  discs.  Externally  it  is  rough,  of  a reddish  or  blackish-brown  colour,  and  internally  of  a 
buff  colour.  The  taste  is  moderately  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  drug  is  brought-from  Secb‘uen, 
Han-yang  fu  (Hupeb),  and  Shang  chau  (Shensi).  Cooling,  stomachic  and  deobstruent  pro- 
perties are  ascribed  to  the  fruit  which  would  seen  to  be  in  great  favour,  from  the  large  number 
of  prescriptions  given  under  this  head  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  mm  ( Chi-jii ), 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  young  leaves  are  all  officinal,  the  latter  being 
recommended  in  place  of  the  common  tea-leaf. 

CITRUS  FUSCA m.w  ( Chi-shih ).  — These  are  the  fruits  of  apparently  the  same 

Aurantiaceous  tree  as  the  above,  in  a smaller  and  more  immature  form,  supposed  to  be  more 
cooling  than  the  Chi-koh. 

CITRUS  MICROCARPA — ^ ^|g  ( Ts'ing-kiuh-p’i ),  (Ts’ingp'i).— These  are 

the  small,  smooth,  unripe  fruits  of  several  species  of  Citrus  little  known,  dried  whilst  green,  and 
cut  into  thin  slices  or  sections  about  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  across,  or  more.  When  fresh 
they  are  very  fragrant,  but  are  aften  adulterated  or  replaced  by  the  peel  of  the  pumelo  or 
other  small  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus.  They  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an 
imaginary  species  as  C.  microcarpa,  which  name  is  only  retained  for  purposes  of  distinction. 
The  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  sorts  of  orange-rind. 

CITRUS  OLIVCEFORMIS — ( Kin-kiuh ),  /Jg  ( Lu-Jdith ). — The  fusiform 

fruit  of  the  small  species  of  “Golden  orange”  is  the  Kum-quat  of  the  Cantonese.  The  word 
Loquat  (Lu-kiuh)  is  more  correctly  applied  to  this  fruit  than  the  Pi-pa,  or  Eriobotrya 
japonica.  It  is  also  called  Nutmeg  Orange  from  its  resemblance  to  a nutmeg.  It  is  sold  in 
small  foreign  bottles  in  Hankow,  being  much  scarcer  in  the  central  provinces.  It  is  used  as 
a dessert,  or  garniture  at  weddings,  and  is  made  into  a conserve.  The  seed  only  is  used 
medicinally  as  a stimulant,  carminative,  antiphlogistic,  anti-vinous  and  deodorizing  remedy. 
See  Loquat. 

CLAY-IRON  BALLS — ( Ting-tsze-yoh ). — This  is  a term  used  by  Tatakinoy 
for  a mineral  substance  not  found  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  words  Ting-tsze  refer  to  the  tadpole, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a nail  with  its  head  and  sharp-pointed  tail.  Such  a 
substance  is  likely  to  be  used  as  a medicine  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  in  fact  enumerated  in  the 
Pen  Tsau,  along  with  the  spawn  of  the  frog,  as  a topical  application  in  lichen,  eczema  and 
scabies,  and  is  used  with  walnut-shells  as  a hair-dye. 

CLEMATIS  VITALBA — ( Tung-tSau ),  jiff  ( Muh-t'ung ). — The  jointed  woody 

stem  of  this  climbing  Eanunculaceous  plant,  is  sold  in  pieces  of  a foot  in  length,  and  from  nine  to 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  the  vascular  tissue  is  arranged  in  plates, 
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passing  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  open  enough  to  allow  ah  to  be  blown  through, 
as  the  Chinese  name  indicates.  Two  or  more  species  are  alluded  to  in  the.  Pm  Tsau.  The 
wood  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  a stimulating,  diaphoretic,  laxative,  diuretic, 
stomachic  and  vulnerary  drug,  quickening  all  the  senses  and  faculties.  The  root  is  used  in 
goitre,  and  the  fruit  is  reported  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and  diuretic.  Most  of  these  qualities 
are  mere  theoretical  inductions  from  the  open  character  of  the  woody  tissue  of  the  plant.  The 
provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi,  Hunan  and  Kiang-nan  furnish  the  drug. 

CL0VE3 T#  ( Ting-hiang ),  Tf#  (Ting-tsze-hiang),  ^ ( Ki-sheh - 

hv mg'). — The  evergreen  tree  producing  the  common  clove  (Caryophyllus  aromaticus)  is  met 
with  in  Kau-chau  fu,  and  Kwang-chau  fu,  in  Canton  province,  according  to  Chinese  works. 
It  is  said  be  dioecious,  and  to  grow  in  Cochin  China,  Pulo  Condor,  and  in  the  islands  and 
countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Cloves  are  imported  to  use  as  a condiment  with  meat, 
and  in  the  south  to  distil  the  oil  which  is  sometimes  exported  Good  cloves,  supposed  to  be 
the  male  flowers,  are  large,  heavy,  tapering,  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour,  having  a hot  acrid 
taste,  and  give  out  oil  when  indented  with  the  nail.  Warm,  stimulating,  carminative,  cor- 
rective, stomachic,  tonic,  anthelmintic,  and  derivative  properties  are  attributed  to  this  spice, 
which  is  given  in  cases  of  offensive  breath,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  infantile  disorders  of  the  belly, 
uterine  fluxes,  sterility,  and  many  other  diseases.  The  crushed  buds  are  applied  to  polypus 
narium,  mammary  sinus,  cracked  nipples,  and  sore  eyes.  The  bark  ( J " J^),  of  the  tree, 
somewhat  thicker  than  cassia-bark,  is  used  in  toothache  and  as  a domestic  remedy.  The  twigs 
and  root  are  also  officinal. 

CNIDIUM  MONNIERI 

(Shie-chwcing-tsze). — These  are  the  small,  ovoid 
fruits  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant  met  with  all  over  China.  The  mericarps  are  strongly  ribbed, 
with  one  vitta  betweem  each  rib,  and  the  commissure  is  bivitlate.  The  drug  has  very  little 
odour,  but  a warm  taste.  It  is  said  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  to  be  aphrodisiac,  anti- 
rheumatic,  sedative,  astringent,  vulnerary,  and  discutient.  Washes  and  ointments  are  made  from 
the  crushed  or  powdered  seeds,  for  bathing  prolapsus  recti,  piles,  fistuloe  ani,  and  leprous  or 
scabious  sores.  Li  Snx-ciiix  makes  the  very  appropriate  remark  that  because  we  are  so 
familiarly  acquainted  with  our  own  indigenous  plants,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  them  in  search 
and  favour  of  far-fetched  drugs,  of  no  better  quality. 

COBALT — (Ta-tsmg),  7^  ( Yang-t  sing),  ^ (Pien-t’siug.) — This  substance, 

placed  under  Pien-tsivg  in  the  Pen-Ts'au , and  not  clearly  distinguished  from  malachite,  is  a kind 
of  ziffer,  or  “powder-blue,”  oi  smalts,  prepared  by  roasting  the  native  arseniu ret  of  cobalt. 
Cambodia  is  said  to  yield  it.  It  contains  silica  and  potash  and  is  used  in  colouring  glass, 
painting  on  porcelain,  and  glazing  copper  vessels,  and  in  distemper.  It  is  placed  by  Dr.  Williams 
amongst  the  Chinese  imports,  but  is  not  known  to  be  used  medicinally. 

COCHINCAL.—P^1  m 7 (Ya-lan-mi), — This  substance  is  imported,  according  to  Dr. 
Williams,  into  the  South  of  China,  the  Cantonese  having  learnt  the  value  of  this  insect  ( Coccus 
Cacti)  as  a dye.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  Hankow,  nor  has  it  been  found  in  the  Pen-Ts'au. 

CO  JZ'  3 CLAW — /(V  p*  ( Ki-Chau-tsze ),  ^ fjl  ( Chi-Kil ), — See  Ilovenia  dttlcis. 
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This  name  ‘‘  Cock’s  claw  ” is  a translation  of  the  Chinese  characters  ( Ki-Chctu-Tsze ). 

COCOA — ( Kwo-KauCh'a ),  pj-  ( Ko-Ko ). — ! he  Theohroma  cocoa  is 

said  by  Burnett  to  be  met  with  in  China,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  plant  here  nor  of  the 
paste,  save  by  those  in  close  contact  with  foreigners. 

COCOA-NUT -p-  ( Ye-tsze). — The  Cocos nuicifera,  or  Cocoa  Palm,  ‘‘this  most  useful, 

of  all  trees,”  as  Dr.  Waring  calls  it,  is  met  with  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  on  the  adjacent 
mainland  of  the  Canton  province,  as  far  north  as  Lat  20  50,  according  to  Mr.  Sampson.  The 
fruit  is  compared  to  the  head  of  a man,  and  some  legend  is  given  in  the  Pen-Tsau  of  the  head  of 
the  King  of  Yueh  having  been  turned  into  the  cocoa-nut  fruit.  The  albumen  is  eaten  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  juice  or  milk  ~]r  is  variously  described  as  heating  and  cooling,  nu- 
trient and  serviceable  in  hoematemesis  and  dropsy.  The  bark  of  the  tree  and  the  shell  of  the 
nut,  which  is  sometimes  carved  and  polished  to  make  drinking  vessels,  are  both  recommended 
as  astringentand  styptic  remedies.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  has  been  recently  brought  forward 
in  India  as  a remedy  in  phthisis,  debility,  and  cachexia.  A tincture  of  the  parched  shell  of 
the  nut  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  of  syphilis.  The 
collection  of  the  sweet  juice  of  the  flowering  branch  of  this  and  of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  is  alluded 
to  as  having  been  known  in  China  since  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Toddy  or  arrack,  called 
ijjf}  ilj|  ']pj,  or  ( Yen-shii-tsiu),  are  said  to  be  made  on  Hainan  island.  Dr.  Waring 

speaks  of  a Toddy  Poultice,  made  by  adding  the  freshly-drawn  juice  of  the  Cocoa  or  Pal- 
myra Palm  to  rice  flour  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  a soft  poultice,  and  subjecting  this  to  heat 
over  a gentle  fire,  until  fermentation  commences.  This  poultice  applied  after  the  manner  of  the 
old-fashioned  yeast  poultice  to  gangTenous  sores,  carbuncles  and  indolent  ulcers,  is  said  to  be  very 
useful.  ThePalmyra  Palm  called  the  Hffl  ( Pei-shii ),  the  Borassus  flabelliformis  of  botan 
ists,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Tsau , in  connexion  with  the  Cocoa-nut,  as  yielding  arrack,  and 
a kind  of  white  sugar,  the  Jaggery  of  India.  The  tree  grows  in  the  southern  provinces.  The 
fibres  of  the  rind  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  and  the  brown  cotton-like  substance  from  the  outside  of  the 
base  of  the  fronds  of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  may  be  used  to  staunch  wounds. 

COFFEE.  —jjJjp  f-Jf  ( Kia-fl-ctia ). — This  name  is  coined  or  adopted  from  some  such 

barbarous  compound  now  rendered  intelligible  to  the  Chinese  by  long  use.  It  is  introduced  into 
this  list  for  the  sake  of  its  use  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning.  New  tea  answers  every  purpose 
of  the  coffee,  and  should  always  be  tried  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the  treatment  of 
such  cases. 

COIR — ( Tsung ). — See  Hemp-palm, 

COIX  LACHRYMALIS — ^ ^jf  (P-yi-jin).— See  Job's  Tears. 

COLLDION — >jg|*  (Mien-kau). — This  preparation  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chinese, 
and  a name  has  had  to  be  coined,  denoting  that  it  is  made  from  cotton,  (gun-cotton),  and  is 
used  as  a plaster.  This  surgical  appliance  finds  very  great  favour  with  the  Chinese  who  are 
fond  of  sealing  up  wounds  and  sores  with  plasters  of  all  kinds. 

COLTSFOOT ^ (Kw  an-tung-hwa). — The  flowering  scapes  of  this  composite 

plant,  with  the  purplish  bracts,  and  unopened  yellow  florets,  are  used  in  Chinese  pharmacy  in 
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much  the  same  way  as  in  popular  medicine  in  England.  Two  varieties  arc  met  with  in  China 
and  Corea,  one  having'  a large  flower.  Shansi  and  Shensi  furnish  the  drug  which  is  given  as 
an  expectorant  in  apoplexy,  phthisis,  coughs  and  asthma,  and  as  a demulcent  in  fevers.  Eyes 
are  bathed  with  the  flowers  steeped  in  hot  water.  The  flowers  are  smoked,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used  as  extemporaneous  tobacco  in  England,  by  Chinamen 
harassed  with  chronic  cough. 

COM  FREY ( Ti-lnvmg ). — The  mucilaginous  roots  of  a Borage-wort,  not  far 

removed  from  Symphytum,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  Bekmannia.  See  Rehmannia  CJnnensis. 

COMMEIYNA  MEDICA — (Tsun-tung). — These  tubers,  about  an  inch  long,  seem 
sometimes  to  be  the  produce  of  a species  of  Commelyna,  or  Aneilema,  but  more  frequently  they 
appear  to  be  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Ophiopogon  japonicus.  They  are  used  as  a cooling  and 
expectorant  remedy.  See  Aneilema  medica. 

COMMELYNA  POLYGAMA — E}^  jp[  ( Yah-chih-tsau ),  Yf  ( Chuh-yeh-tsai ).— 

This  “ duck’s-foot  grass,”  with  its  flat,  narrow  leaves  and  herbaceous  calyx,  is  considered  to  be 
related  to  the  Bamboo.  The  flower  of  this  Spider- wort,  as  it  is  called  by  English  botanists,  is 
compared  by  the  Chinese  to  a moth.  This  plant  is  much  cultivated  as  a potherb,  which  is 
eaten  in  spring,  and  the  juice  of  the  flower  is  used  as  a bluish  pigment  in  painting  upon  trans- 
parencies. Demulcent,  diuretic  and  lenitive  qualities  evidently  reside  in  the  herbage  of  this 
plant,  which  is  taken  internally  in  cynanche,  fevers,  dysentery,  abdominal  obstructions  and 
dysuria,  arrd  is  applied  topically  to  piles,  abcesses  and  bites.  Dr.  Hasskarl,  of  Java,  has  pub- 
lished a valuable  monograph  on  the  Commelynacece  of  India,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In 
some  countries  the  rhizomes  of  Commelynas  become  very  starchy,  and  are  eaten.  Commelyna 
Rumphii  is  used  in  Irrdia  as  an  emmenagogue.  The  identification  of  this  plant  is  taken  fiorn 
Tatarinov.  See  Aneilema  medica,  and  Commelyna  medica. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS — ( Hang-su ). — A fatty  confection  is  directed  in  the 
Pen  Tsau  to  be  made  by  mixing  blanched  almonds  with  ginger-root  and  liquorice,  adding 
cream  and  beating  all  together.  A fermented  preparation  is  also  given.  Lenitive,  tnssic  and 
expectorant  properties  are  referred  to  this  sort  of  domestic  toffee.  See  Almond-tea. 

CONFECTION  OF  ROSES — 3^  *|||*  ( Mei-lcwei-kau ). — An  excellent  Syrup  of  Boses  is 
made  by  Kiangsu  people,  and  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  more  appropriately  given  to 
the  confection,  useful  in  pill-making,  but  not  known  here. 

CONGEE * (Chub),  (Alt),  (Hi- fan). — Bice-gruel  is  an  excellent  demul- 

cent and  cooling  diet,  or  drink,  in  fevers,  and  after  operations  in  Chinese  Miss- ion  Hospitals. 
A Chinaman  may  be  kept  in  bed  for  a week  with  nothing  but  this  diet,  without  any  hurt. 
Common  or  glutinous  7^  ( Jii-mi ),  rice,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  taro-roots,  Coix  grains, 
Eury ale-seeds,  and  some  thiity  or  more  substances  are  directed,  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  to  be  made 
into  ptisans,  or  broths  and  called  (Cimh),  rice  being  added  according  to  desire.  They  are 
used  as  diuretics,  demulcents,  tussics,  and  laxatives,  and  are  very  serviceable  in  the  treatment 
of  all  diseases  having  the  word  dye  attached  to  them.  Good  rice-gruel,  made  by  boiling  stale  rice 
for  half  a day  at  a steady  rate,  is  an  excellent  means  of  increasing  breast-milk  in  both  natives 
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ami  foreigners.  Persons  get  very  fat  on  a plentiful  supply  of  tin's.  Congee  made  with  rice  and 
blanched  almonds,  with  a little  loaf-sugar,  or  rice  gruel  made  by  boiling  good  rice  and  the  seeds 
of  the  Nelumbium  speciosum  (Lotus)  for  four  hours,  are  excellent  diet-drinks. 

CAKAMBOLA — ( Wu-lkn-tsze ),  ~fj  Wu-ling-isze),  (^r  ( Yang - 

tau). — This  fruit,  the  Averrhoa  Carambola  (Oxalidacese)  of  botanists,  tlie  Chinese  gooseberry 
of  Anglo-Chinese  gardens,  is  met  with  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Fuhkien,  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  three  or  four  inches  long,  yellow,  very  formally  marked  by 
five  prominent  ridges,  very  juicy  and  rather  sharp  to  the  taste.  The  odour  is  pleasant,  but  dis- 
agreeable to  some  persons.  The  yield  is  very  abundant,  and  the  fruit  sometimes  reaches  Han- 
kow. Cooling,  sialagogue  and  antiphlogistic  properties  are  attributed  to  the  fruit,  which  is  pickled 
by  some  and  preserved  by  others,  according  to  taste. 


CONVOLVULUS — Kjj  (FaJig-ki),  {Han- fang-la),  [(/;  ^ {Muh-fang-Jci). 

— This  is  a doubtful  identification  suggested  by  Tatarinov.  The  drug  as  sold  in  Hankow  is  a 
brown,  bulky,  amylaceous,  tuberous  root,  split  longitudinally  into  two  or  four  pieces,  and  showing 
on  its  cross-section  something  of  the  same  radiated  disposition  of  the  vascular  tissue  as  is  met 
with  in  Adenophora  and  other  Convolvulaceoe.  The  smell  is  agreeable,  and  the  taste 
bitterish  and  mucilaginous.  Han-chung-fu  in  Shensi,  l‘tu  hien  (Hupeh),  and  Kienp’ing  hien  in 
Nganhwui  yield  this  drug  called  in  Chinese  ‘"self-protector”  from  Its  use  in  fevers,  dropsies, 
rheumatism,  pulmonary,  choleraic  and  urinary  diseases,  all  of  a grave  character,  and  all  to  be 
cured  by  this  drug,  in  connection  with  Sophora  flavescens,  Kehmannia,  Ginseng,  and  such  like 
mucilaginous  medicines  not  one  whit  better  than  so  much  liquorice-root.  The  fruit  is  officinal 
as  a remedy  in  prolapsus  recti,  a very  common  disease  in  China. 


CONVOLVULUS — {Tang-sari),  {Lu-tang),  /j[  >A  ( CTruen-tang ), 

fjk,  Shang-tung , (the 

present  Lu-ngan  fu  in  Shansi),  for  which  it  is  substituted.  It  is  met  with  in  long,  slender, 
tapering,  pale  yellow  pieces,  slightly  twisted.  They  are  about  five  inches  in  length,  much 
smaller  than  the  Fang -tan g-san,  which  they  very  much  resemble,  being  wrinkled  or  furrowed 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  interior  is  brittle,  brownish-yellow,  open  in  structure,  with 
a lighter  central  pith.  The  taste  is  sweetish  and  shightly  mucilaginous,  resembling  that  of 
malt.  The  Hankow  market  is  supplied  from  Shansi.  The  Sechuen  variety,  called  Cliuen-tang , 
is  much  larger,  darker  and  more  like  Shasan,  or  Adenophora.  This  Identification  is  by  Tatar- 
inov, but  there  is  do  doubt  that  this  as  well  as  Adenophora,  is  a Campanulaceous  plant, 
either  a Campanula,  or  a Phyteuraa.  Its  uses  are  much  the  same  as  ginseng.  Ming-tang,  or 
‘‘clear  ginseng  from  Shang-tang,”  is  brought  from  Hupeh,  and  is  very  different  in  appearance. 
It  is  in  hard  pieces  of  four  inches  in  length,  tapering  at  both  ends  like  a cigar,  one  being  trun- 
cated and  the  other  pointed.  The  cuticle  is  of  a yellowish  colour  stained  with  reddish  points, 
marked  with  fine  lines  or  furrows,  and  the  interior  hard,  white,  porous,  and  easily  separated 
from  the  translucent  cortical  part.  Its  uses  are  the  same  as  the  Tang-san.  All  these  drugs, 
including  Fang-tang-san,  may  be  called  Bastard  Ginseng,  as  they  are  all  used  to  adulterate,  or 
to  replace  Ginseng.  See  Campanula. 
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CONVOLVULUS.  — '( Tsze-yuen ),  Ye-kien-niu).  Tin’s  Con  vol  vula  ccons 

root,  is  fibrous,  flexible,  .and  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  having  a fragrant  smell,  and  but  little  taste. 
I'-chau  fu  in  Shantung,  Han-chung  (Shensi),  and  the  country  of  the  Ngai-lau-i,  a tribe  of  Laos, 
yield  (lie  best  kinds.  Hingkweh  and  other  places  in  Hupeh  also  yield  the  drug,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  affections,  and  in  hoemoptysis,  hoematuria,  puerperal 
hoemorrhage,  and  dysuria.  The  plant  has  never  been  examined,  but  it  probably  differs  but  little 
from  Convolvulus  (Pharbitis)  "Nil. 

CONVOLVULUS  ESPTANS, — ( Po-ling ),  ( Po-tsai ). — This  plant  is  largely 

cultivated  in  Central  China  as  a vegetable  eaten  in  spring,  and  somewhat  resembling  spinach  in 
flavour.  It  is  said  to  he  cooling,  demulcent,  laxative,  and  alterative.  This  plant  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  some  such  country  as  Nepal. 

COOXIA  PUNCTATA — ( Ihuivig-p  i-hwo ). — This  Aurantiaceous  plant,  yielding 
the  delicious  “yellow-skinned”  fruit  called  Whampee,  is  common  in  Southern  China,  and  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsun  as  coming  from  Hwang  chau  in 
Kwangsi. 

COPAL,  INDIAN  y$  ( Pa-ma-yu ). — -This  White  Dammar,  or  Gum  Animi  is  the 

product  of  certain  species  of  Dipteraceous  trees,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Vateria  Indica, 
met  with  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  exudes  from  the  tree  in  a liquid  or  oily  form,  which 
gradually  becomes  dark  and  hard  with  age.  When  fresh  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish.  As 
Piney  Dammar,  some  of  it  comes  to  China,  and  the  harder  sorts  as  Copal,  or  Gum  Animi,  are 
used  in  caulking  ships.  Dr.  Williams  says  “ There  is  a hard  sort,  found  in  big  lumps  under 
the  trees,  or  on  their  trunks, In  large  quantities.  It  is  mixed  with  a softer  kind  to  make  it  less 
brittle.  If  is  brought  to  China  in  native  vessels.”  No  use  is  known  to  be  made  of  this  bal- 
samic substance,  which  might  be  used  in  making  plasters  for  rheumatism.  See  Dammar  and 
> Canariuin, 

COPPER — ||fi]  (Tung),  |[|]  ( Ctiih-t'img ),  ( Cliih-Jcin ). — The  word  Tlung, 

used  for  copper  is  said  to  be  Intended  to  denote  its  close  relation  to  gold  which  is  sometime’s 
spoken  of  as  red,  like  copper.  It  may  also  refer  to  the  frequent  amalgamation  of  these  two 
metals  in  the  making  of  ornaments  and  coins.  Ning-kwoh  fu,  Tai-ping-fu  (Nganhwui)  Yen- 
jping  fu  (Fuhkien),  Cking- tu  fu,  Ning-yuen  fu,  Chung-king  fu,  Tung-chuen  fu  (SeclAien), 
Kwang-chau  fu,  Lien  chau,  Sbau-chau  fu,  Kia-ying  chau,  Shau-king  fu  (Canton),  Kwei-lin  fu 
(Kwangsi)  Ching-kiang  fu,  Yung-peh-ting,  Tung-chuen  fu  (Yunnan),  Tai  yuen  fu,  Kiai  chau 
(Shansi),  and  Si-ngan  fu  (Shensi)  yield  copper,  according  to  the  Chinese  at  the  present  time. 
Wn-chang  fu  in  Hupeh  does  not  appear  to  yield  any  at  present,  although  formerly  the  mines  at 
Peli-man  produced  large  quantities.  The  sulphuret  and  carbonate  are  the  principal  ores.  A 
mineral  said  to  produce  brass  Dir  ( Hwang-t‘ung ),  by  smelting  with  calamine,  is  called 
i bm  (Tsze-jen-t‘ung\  or  “native  copper.”  The  substance  called  by  this  name  at  the 
present  day  is  a peroxide  of  iron.  Alloys  of  copper  are  very  numerous.  Argentan  or  white 
copper  (Peh-t‘ung),  contains  copper,  zinc,  arsenic  and  nickel.  False  argentan  ft  G 

M (jPia-pelirt  ting),  is  copper  and  tin,  or  nickel.  Gong-metal  (fJjjJ  ( IIiang-t‘img ),  or  tuten- 


ague  \Um  ( Shaw-t‘  ting ),  is  made  lay  melting  copper  with  tin  and  zinc.  Many  useful  do- 
mestic articles  are  made  of  these  alloys,  which  are  very  various  in  their  composition,  and  should 
bo  very  cautiously  employed  in  the  preparation  of  lood  or  drink,  as  they  often  contain  arsenic 
or  antimony.  Copper  is  not  used  in  medicine,  hut  old  copper  cash,  ancient  copper  vessels,  and 
copper  ore  are  directed  in  the  Pert  Tsan  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  of 
the  skin,  and  of  a host  of  disorders,  of  which  the  most  intelligible  is  the  internal  employment  of  a 
kind  of  Vinum  Cupri  in  dysentery,  in  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases.  It  is  rather  the  verdigris, 
naturally  or  artificially  produced,  which  is  actually  employed  in  these  cases. 

COPPER,  NATIVE (Tsze-jen-tung) . — This  substance  erroneously  supposed  by 

the  Chinese  to  be  a native  copper,  as  the  characters  signify,  is  a native  peroxide  of  iron,  as  now 
met  with. 

COPPER,  OXIDE  OF — j£p|]  (Tung-loh.) — Black  oxide  of  copper  in  scales,  produced 

by  heating  the  metal,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a Vinum  Cupri,  answering,  to  the  Vinum 
Ferri  of  European  pharmacopieias.  The  Chinese  have  just  the  opposite  view  of  our  own  on  the 
relation  of  the  two  metals,  iron  and  copper,  to  the  human  constitution.  They  consider  copper  to 
be  the  more  friendly  and  wholesome,  and  therefore  medicines  and  food  for  the  sick  are  always 
directed  to  be  cut,  served,  and  cooked  with  copper  articles  rather  than  with  iron  vessels.  Oxide 
of  copper  and  nut-galls  are  used  to  dye  the  whiskers  and  hair  of  a deeper  colour,  if  needed. 
Copper  from  Japan,  met  with  in  bars  six  inches  long  and  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight,  is  of 
a cinnabar-red  colour,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  a pellicle  of  protoxide  of  copper  1 What  is 
commonly  called  j|||j  ( Rung-tuny ),  or  “red  copper”  is  not  an  oxide  of  copper,  but  an 
arsenide  of  nickel,  of  a yellowish-red  colour,  sometimes  containing  antimony. 

COPPER,  ACETATE  OF — j||pj  ■pj  Tung-ts'ing. — See  Verdigris. 

COPPER,  CARBONATE  OF — ||$|  (Luh-yen),  ^[ij  (Tung-luh) . — This  is  the  name 

of  a natural  carbonate  of  copper,  said  to  come  from  Persia,  and  from  Kharashar.  It  is  very 
costly,  and  in  high  repute  as  an  ophthalmic  remedy.  See  Malachite  and  Verditer.  What  is 
called  ( Nau-shi ) or  Sal  Ammoniac,  a greenish  kind  of  common  salt,  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
would  appear  to  go  by  this  name  of  “ green  salt,”  and  with  great  propriety. 

COPPER,  SULPHATE  OF — j]||  ( Sliih-tan ),  J)||  (Tan-fan),  ||ig)  IfjJj  ( Tung-loh ). 
— There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  point  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  salt,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a cupreous  sulphate,  is  really  a salt  of  copper  at  all.  No  genuine  sample  of  blue  copperas 
has  been  met  with,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  highly  purified,  being  always  furnished  and  described 
as  Tan-fan.  Certain  ores  of  copper  are  evidently  confounded  with  this  artificial  salt.  Yii- 
hiang  hien  in  Shansi,  Tsin  chau  in  Kansnh,  Yuen-shan  hien  in  Kiangsi,  and  other  places  are 
said  to  yeld  something  called  Sliih-tan.  An  ore  of  this  kind  is  directed  to  be  treated  with 
sulphate  of  soda  and  crylallized.  Emetic,  astringent,  vulnerary,  escharotic  and  alexipharmic 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  salt.  It  is  applied  as  a powder  to  buboes,  bad  eyes,  sores,  and 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  On  the  whole  the  Chinese  have  thoroughly  appreciated  this  powerful 
drug,  which  is  still  in  general  and  effective  use.  They  understand  and  occasionally  make  the 


use  of  it  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning.  This  salt  has  an  excellent  effect  when  used 
as  a wash  for  the  sores  of  lepers. 

COPPER,  WHITE — j^J  {Veh-t  uny). — This  is  the  Argentan  or  German  Silver  of 

Europe,  containing  nickel,  zinc  and  copper,  with  a portion  of  arsenic.  There  is  an  ore 
called  Peh-t‘ung,  which  is  brought  from  Yung-chang  fu  in  Yuman,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
alloy  called  by  foreigners  Argentan.  What  the  composition  of  this  ore  is,  if  it  he  a natural  min- 
eral, is  not  known.  It  possibly  contains  antimony,  which  certainly  appears  in  these  pewter  alloys. 
See  Argentan 


COPPERAS — -jljf  {T sing-fan). — This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  an  impure  suT 

phate  of  iron,  obtained  by  roasting  iron  pyrites  as  described  under  Sulphate  of  Iron.  T^sing- 
fan,  in  Chinese  works,  is  said  to  come  from  Tung-yang  fu,  in  Nganhwui,  Hang-chau  fu  in 
Hunan,  and  from  Tai-yuen  fu,  and  Ping-ting  chau,  in  Shansi.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  some- 
times called  blue  copperas,  and  with  much  more  propriety. 


CORCHORUS  CAPSULARIS — Jj^  (ITo-ma),  ^ (Ta-ma).—' This  Tiliaceous 

plant  is  apparently  confounded  with  species  of  Cannabis.  The  Shanghai  delegates,  who  give 
Peh-tsze-tow  as  a synonyme  of  this  plant,  report  it  to  be  grown  in  Wan-kiang  hien,  in  Ching-tu 
fu  (Sech'uen).  It  is  not  known  to  be  used  in  medicine,  as  distinguished  from  the  Cannabis. 

CORCHORUS  PYIRFORMIS mm  (T‘ang-ti). — Dr.  Morrison,  gives  this  as  the  name 

of  the  Chino-Japanese  species  of  Corchorus  (Tiliaceae),  which  with  Triumfetta,  another  Tilia- 
ceous plant,  yields  the  hemp-fibre  called  Po-lo-ma.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  genus 
Pyrus,  for  which  Tang  seems  to  stand,  in  part,  in  Chinese  botany. 

CORDYCEPS  SINENSIS — J^pf  ( Hia-ts  au-tung-cli  ung ). — This  fungus,  the 

Sphaeria  of  some  writers,  described  by  the  Chinese  as  a plant  in  summer,  and  in  winter  an 
insect,  grows  upon  the  head  of  a caterpillar,  as  a disease  of  the  insect.  It  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  southern  Thibet,  but  the  present  supply  comes  from  Kia-ting  fu  in  Sechuen.  It  is 
not  so  rare  nor  so  much  thought  of  as  in  the  days  of  Duiul.de,  who  praises  it  immoderately. 
It  belongs  to  the  class-  of  drugs  called  & {Lang-tan-ho),  or  things  uncommon,  but 

not  in  any  demand.  It  is  sold  in  bundles  weighing  two  mace  (116  grains  troy)  each,  on  an 
average.  The  bundles  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  three  "to  three-and-a 
half  inches  in  length.  Each  of  the  many  pieces  forming  the  bundles  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  one  which  is  larger,  belonging  to  the  insect,  of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  more  than  an 
inch  long,  showing  the  rings,  joints  and  more  or  less  of  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  grub, 
and  the  upper  fungous  portion,  consisting  of  a spurred  filament  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  flex- 
ible, more  or  less  twisted,  and  internally  of  a light  colour.  The  insect  is  probably  a species  of 
Hepialus,  of  the  moth-tribe.  Mo  account  of  this  fungus  is  found  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  It  is  said 
by  Duhalde  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Hukwang,  answering  to  Hupeh  and  Hunan  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  reported  to  be  as  good  as  Ginseng,  and  to  be  worth  four  times  its  weight  of 
silver.  It  is  used  in  jaundice,  phthisis  and  in  cases  of  injury  of  any  serious  nature.  Very  few 
persons  know  much  about  it  at  the  present  time. 

CORIANDER._U  jpj  (Shi-lo),  # ( Siau-hivei-hiang ). — The  globular,  brown 
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mericarps  of  this  unbelliferous  plant  are  occasionlly  met  with  in  samples  sold  as  Siau-hwui- 
liiang , and  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  fennel-fruits. 

CORK-TREE m ® ( Fan-shil ). — The  tree  known  by  this  name  is  said  to  have  a bark 

resembling  that  of  Quercus  Suber.  The  bark  is  called  C Shwui-faiirmuh ),  but  has 

never  been  met  with.  The  Chinese  make  only  very  small  toy-bottles,  which  need  no  corks. 
Foreign  corks  are  called  in  Hankow,  ( Shuh-tsze ). 

CORNUS  OFFICINALIS. — lb  35  It  ( S/ian-cha-yii ). — This  Cornelian  cherry  is  brought 
from  Kiangsu,  Shensi  and  Shantung,  and  is  met  with  in  Japan.  The  shrub  is  prickled  and 
the  flowers  white.  The  red  drupes  are  sold  in  the  dried  state,  have  a sub-acid  taste,  and 
contain  a good  deal  of  oil,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Chinese.  This  oil 
may  be  expressed,  and  used  as  lamp-oil,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  contained  in  cells 
suiTOunding  the  albumen.  The  fruit,  spoken  of  sometimes  by  the  Chinese  as  ( Jciu-tsau ). 

or  the  “ fleshy  date,”  is  supposed  to  have  tonic  and  astringent  properties.  The  bark  ol  some 
of  these  Cornels  has  decided  power  over  intermittent  fevers,  but  the  Chinese  do  not  seem  to 
have  tried  it. 

CORNTJS  SINENSIS tmp  ( TIu-iui-isz ’). — This  tree,  with  its  slender,  supple, 

branches,  long  pointed  leaves,  dovmy  on  the  under  surface,  and  white  flowers,  resembles  the 
Cornus  mascula  to  some  extent,  but  deserves  the  distinction  of  a a separate  species.  Its  fruits 
are  marked  with  eight  ribs,  and  are  much  less  stony  than  the  drupes  of  Cornus  officinalis.  They 
are  used  with  the  root  as  astringents.  The  leaves  are  prescribed  in  coughs  and  asthma. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE ( Peh-kiang-tan ),  61$  ( Peh-lictng  ). — This 

substance  should  be  “white  precipitate,”  which  is  a literal  translation  of  the  ordinary  name. 
Tatakinov  speaks  of  it  as  ( Tsing-f&i ),  a name  not  met  with  here,  or  in  Chinese  books, 

and  probably  a mistake  for  King-fen  which  is  Calomel.  It  is  made  by  the  Hankow  native 
chemists  from  mercury,  nitre,  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  orpiment,  cinnabar  and  massicot.  The 
massicot  (monoxide  of  lead)  and  the  orpiment  are  added  on  medical  grounds,  to  neutralize 
the  injurious  tendency  of  the  mercury.  The  Chinese,  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  lead,  imagine 
that  the  massicot  goes  over  with  the  mercury.  Many  substances  are  found  in  these  compounds, 
which  have  no  chemical  brittle,  crystalline  masses,  smooth  on  one  surface  from  the  impression  of 
the  pan  in  wliich  it  is  sublimed  and  deposited,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  calomel  is  made.  This 
drag  is  highly  poisonous,  and  contains  arsenic  as  a rule,  with  other  impurities,  It  is  never  used 
internally,  but  is  constantly  used  as  an  escharotic  or  detergent  application  to  buboes  syphilitsic 
sores,  and  occasionally  to  indolent  ulcers.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  this  mercurial  preparation 
when  applied  for  instance  to  a chancre  on  the  penis,  must  be  absorbed. 

CORUNDUM — p(jJ|J  ( Kin-lcang-shih) — A kind  of  adamantine  spar  is  as  likely  to 

be  the  substance  known  to  the  Chinese  under  this  name,  which  is  generally  assumed  to  refer 
to  the  diamond.  Corundum  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  but  the  Chinese  siliceous  stone  is 
said  to  be  octohedral  in  its  form.  Blackish  emery,  containing  iron,  is  also  described  under  this 
heading  in  the  Pen  Tsciu.  Cambodia,  India,  Asia  Minor,  the  countiy  of  the  Hwui-k’i  (Turkic 
tribes),  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  are  said  to  possess  this  stone.  The  Chinese  samples  are 


aid  to  fuse  with  litharge, so  that  they  are,  probably,  silicate  of  alumina.  Extraordinary  stories 
are  told  of  a stone  called  as*  ( Kwan-wu-shih),  large  enough  to  be  made  into  a knife, 
very  brilliant,  and  able  to  cut  gems  with  ease.  The  prefecture  of  Shun-ning,  in  Yunnan  pro- 
vince yields  the  present  supply  of  corundum  used  in  cutting  gems.  This  stone  is  said  to  lie 
worn  in  the  girdle  as  a charm  or  prophylactic.  The  powder  is  recommended  as  an  application 
to  scalds  and  burns. 

CORYDALIS  AMBIGUA ^ ( Yen-liu-soh ),  ^ ( Hiuen-hu-noli) . — The 

tubers  of  this  Fumariaceous  plant  are  met  with  as  small  firm  brownish- yellow,  flattened  pellets 
with  a depression  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  giving  them  some  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  the, 
Pwan-hiu  (Pinellia  tuberifera)  tubers.  They  are  from  four  to  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  are 
marked  externally  with  wrinkles,  or  reticulations.  When  broken  they  present  a homy,  semi- 
translucent,  yellow  or  greenish  appearance.  The  flavour  is  bitterish,  and  bean-like.  Siberia, 
the  country  of  the  Amur,  and  the  district  of  Ngan-tung,  in  Kiangsu,  produce  this  root.  The 
Corydalis  Goviana  of  India,  and  doubtless  this  species  also,  contains,  according  to  Sir  W.  B. 
O’Shaughnessy,  a pearly,  crystalline  principle  called  Corydalia,  soluble  in  acids,  and  intensely 
bitter.  Acrid,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  deobstruent,  astringent,  alterative  and  sedative  properties 
are  attributed  to  these  tubers,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  formulae  prescribed  for 
deficient  lochia.  It  is  given  in  hoematuria  and  in  other  bloody  fluxes.  The  active  principle  is 
suggested  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  by  presumption  the  tubers 
might  be  inferred  to  have  some  such  properties.  The  positive  identification  of  the  Chinese 
drug  as  the  product  of  this  species  is  due  to  Hanbury,  a most  indefatigable  observer. 

COSMETIC  POWDER — ( Puh-fen ),  ( P‘ing-shie'-kung-fen ), 

( Shwni-fen .),  ( Fu-yung-fen ). — These  are  the  most  common  names  in  local  use  for 

the  dusting-powders  used  by  Chinese  women  for  toilet  and  medical  purposes.  The  shells  of 
several  molluscs  are  washed,  scraped,  calcined  and  levigated,  and  certain  scenting  ingredients 
such  as  musk  ( Shie-Mang ),  are  added.  The  addition  of  Borneo  Camphor  makes  some 

of  these  powders  exquisitely  cooling  to  the  skin,  especially  when  threatened  with  “ prickly  heat.” 
The  powdered  musk-seeds,  or  those  of  the  Okro,  indicated  by  the  name  Fu-yung , are  also  added 
sometimes.  The  Shwui-fen  is  so  called,  because  water  is  used  in  laying  it  on  the  face. 
See  Calcined  Shells  and  Haliotis. 

COTTON  BANDAGES — ( Pu-tiau-tsze ). — Bandages  are  not  much  used  by  the 
Chinese  surgeons,  except  in  their  rude  apparatus  for  retaining  fractures.  Newly  born  children, 
young  women’s  feet,  and  the  legs  of  braves  aud  coolies  are  regularly  bandaged  to  preserve  the 
nonnal  or  some  artificial  shape,  or  to  steady  the  tendons  of  the  leg.  Chinese  cotton-cloth  is 
too  dear  and  too  coarse  for  use  in  Mission  Hospitals.  It  marks  the  skin,  and  is  much  less 
serviceable  than  the  common  calico  of  the  foreign  market,  which  is  much  cheaper  as  rule. 

COTTON  PLANT — ( Muh-mien ),  (Ku-pei),  ( Ku-ching ). — The 

Malvaceous  species  Gossypium  herbaceum  and  G.  religosum  which  yield  the  cotton-wool,  are  not 
carefully  distinquished  in  Chinese  writings  from  the  Bombax  ceiba  (Sterculiacese),  the  Cotton 
tree.  From  the  resarches  of  Mr,  W.  F.  Mayers  it  appears  that  the  cotton  plant  was  known 
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in  South  China  in  the  11th  century,  hut  was  only  cultivated  to  any  extent  during  the  Mon- 
gol domination.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of  this  important  staple  was  introduced  by  way  of 
the  southern  sea  by  foreigners  trading  with  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  by  the  Mongol  usurpers  com- 
ing in  from  the  north-west.  It  grows  all  over  China  at  the  present  time.  The  ( Tse - 

Java),  is  the  name  of  the  Nanking  variety,  /X  ( Kiang-hwa ),  that  of  the  plant  growing 
in  Central  China,  ( Peh-hwa ),  the  cotton-plant  of  Shantung  and  Pehchihli,  and  m 

( Cheh-hwa ) that  of  the  province  of  Chehkiang,  which  supplies  a good  deal  of  cotton.  The 
Pen  Tsau  gives  (< Scin-plo ),  or  C Kia-lo-p  o-kieli ),  as  the  Sanscrit  names, 

the  first  of  which  hardly  agrees  with  the  Indian  name  Karpasi  usually  given  in  books.  Kau- 
chang,  the  country  of  t he  Uigurs  is  named  as  possessing  a cotton-plant,  producing  a textile  fibre 
called  ( Peh-tieh ).  The  cotton  plant  is  not  known  to  be  used  medicinally.  Oil  is  ex- 

pressed from  the  seeds.  See  Oil  of  Cotton  seeds. 

COTTON  TREE — ( Muh-mien ),  ( Pan-chi-hwa ) — There  is  a most 

unnecessary  confusion,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Pen  Tsau , between  this  Sterculiaoeous 
tree,  the  Bombax  ceiba  of  botanists  and  the  cotton  plant.  It  is  a splendid  tree,  with  a red 
flower  like  that  of  the  Camellia.  The  large  fruit  has  a white  silky  down  covering  the  seeds, 
which  may  be  used  to  stuff'  cushions,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  cloth 
of  a rough  description.  There  is  some  doubt  about  this  latter  fact,  as  the  fibres  will  not  felt. 
Changteh  fu  in  Honan  furnishes  the  tree  for  any  medicinal  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied. The  hairy  down  is  said  to  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  given  in  menorrhagia,  and  to  staunch 
blood  from  wounds.  The  Bombax  Malabaricum  of  India  is  held  in  some  repute  by  the 
natives,  without,  sufficient  reason  according  to  Dr.  Waring.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  emetic. 

COTTON-WOOL — ^ (Fi-hwa-jung),  ^ ;&$  (Mien-hwa-jung)  fife  (Se- 

mi en). — The  Chinese  card  cotton  by  means  of  a bow,  producing  a very  light  floss.  The  P'i- 
hwa-jung  is  the  lightest  sort.  Rough  cotton- wool  can  be  purchased  very  readily  to  be  used  as 
a substitute  for  the  abominable  sponge,  so  dangerous  as  a conveyance  of  infectious  poisons. 
Sz-mien  is  a very  silky  staple,  of  great  length.  The  Chinese  make  clothing  for  the  winter, 
warmer  than  flannel ; bed-clothes,  not  to  be  despised ; and  knee-pads,  and  coverings  for  rheuma- 
tic joints,  in  a very  simple  manner.  They  consider  the  foreign  cotton  which  they  have  had  to 
buy  so  largely  of  late  years,  from  the  failure  of  their  own  crops,  to  be  not  so  warm  as  their  own 
staples.  The  treatment  of  burns  with  cotton-wool  is  not  very  successful  in  China. 

COTYLEDON  SERRATA 7)  ium  (Tau-shavg-yoJi), — The  Chinese  name  of  this  Saxi- 

frage denotes  its  use  as  a styptic  and  vulnerary  remedy,  employed  by  native  surgeons,  although 
it  is  not  officinal.  The  leaves  are  applied  to  cuts.  The  plants  of  this  genus  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  varieties  in  China,  have  been  elsewhere  successfully  employed  in  epilepsy.  The 
juice  of  C.  spinosa  is  used  to  dress  and  dye  women’s  hair,  and  to  prevent  baldness. 

COW  BEZOAR. — (Niu-hwang),  ( Cliau-pau ). — The  concretion  found  in 

the  gall-bladder  of  the  cow,  as  in  that  of  the  goat,  antelope,  and  the  ruminant  or  other  domes- 
tic animals,  are  alone  to  be  properly  called  Bezoar.  These  stones  are  really  biliary  calculi, 
consisting  in  greatest  part  of  a peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  called  lithofellic  acid,  the  formula 


of  which  is  20  0 36  H 4 0.  The  camel  produces  a Bezoar-stone  (||§  j^)  which  is  used 

to  adulterate  the  Cow  Bezoar,  which  is  sold  at  a ridiculously  high  price.  The  Dog  Bezoar 
mm  {Kau-pau),  is  believed  to  be  a a cardiac  calculus,  although  both  biliary  and  renal  cal- 
culi are  evidently  included  under  Ihis  term  of  Kau-pau,  A similar  concretion  in  the  horse  is 
called  Hg  ( Ma-meh ).  A general  term  for  these  calculi  in  all  quadrupeds  is  (Chd- 

taJi).  This  latter  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Mongols  and  others  in  certain  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions to  bring  down  rain.  All  these  concretions  are  understood  to  be  the  result  of  disease.  -||| 
it  was  (. Klu-lu-cheh-lo ),  is  the  Sanscrit  name  apparently  transferred  into  Chinese.  Dr. 
Williams  is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that  the  name  Niu-hwung  is  applied  to  them  all.  The 
cow  sometimes  vomits  these  concretions,  which  fact  explains  then-  presence  hi  the  stomachs  of 
slain  animals,  with  which  organ  however  they  have  nothing  to  do.  These  Cow  Bezoar-stones 
are  globular  or  ovoid,  of  a yellow  colour,  have  a concentric  structure,  and  are  not  very  heavy. 
They  are  frequently  adulterated.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  *'  the  genuine  throws  off  only  a small 
scale  when  a hot  needle  is  thrust  into  it,  and  in  hot  water  it  remains  unchanged.”  It  should 
leave  a deep  yellow  stain,  when  rubbed  upon  the  finger-nail  Part  of  the  supply  comes  from 
India,  but  Lai  chau,  Tang-chau  fu  and  Ts‘ing-chau  fu  in  Shangtung,  Yunnan  fu  in  Yunnan, 
Kau-chau  fu  in  Canton,  Ya-chau  fu,  Ching-tu  fu  in  Sech‘uen,  and  other  places  supply  this 
drug,  according  to  native  official  returns.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  chorea  of  children,  in  bad 
small  pox  with  petechioe,  and  in  delirium,  insanity,  tetanus,  apoplexy,  palsy  and  aphonia. 
It  is  supposed  to  act  as  a sedative  and  tonic,  aud  was  formerly  given  to  newborn  children  as  a 
charm  or  prophylactic.  It  is  not  used  as  a paint  in  Central  China,  as  Dr.  Williams  asserts  for 
the  South,  as  it  is  manifestly  too  dear. 


CEABS,  FOSSIL — ( Shih-hidi ). — Several  species  of  fossil  crabs  of  the  Post-Tertiary 
Period,  such  as  the  Macropthalmus  Latreilli,  and  living,  or  very  recently  extinct,  species  of 
Cancer,  such  as  Portunus  leucodon,  are  met  with  in  the  district  of  Yai  chau,  on  the  island  of 
Hainan,  and  upon  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Kwangtung  province.  Hanbury  in  his  “ Notes  ” 
says  that  there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  showing  that  very  similar  species,  such  as 
the  Macropthalmus  serratus,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Chinese  seas.  The  Portunus  crab  would 
appear,  from  the  observations  of  French  naturalists,  to  be  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  speci- 
mens, which  consist  of  portions  of  clams,  or  broken  fossil  fragments  of  the  carapace,  of  a grey  col- 
our, and  very  heavy.  These  fossil  fragments  are  crushed,  powdered  and  finely  levigated,  to  be 
used  in  opacities  and  other  affections  of  the  eye.  The  drug  is  said  to  excite  uterine  action 
when  taken  internally,  so  as  to  produce  abortion,  or  quicken  labour.  It  is  also  said  to  be  an- 
thelmintic and  alexipharmic,  neutralizing  all  mineral,  metallic  and  vegetable  poisons.  See 
Hanbury' s Notes  on  Chinese  Materia  Medica.  pA3. 

CEATCJEGUS  BIBUS. — (PV pa-yeli). — Tataeinov  gives  this  as  the  name  of  a 
species  of  white  thorn,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  officinal.  Such  a medicine  is  not 
known  here.  The  name  PV-y>‘u  is  assigned  in  Chinese  works  to  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  which  see. 


CBATAEGUS  PINNATIFIDA — |_Lf  f jg  ( Shan-chd ),  ^ ^(Mau-chd).— The  largish,  red 
pomes  of  this  Rosaceous  mountain  shrub  resembles  the  haws  of  the  whitethorn.  They  are  fleshy 
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and  sour,  and  the  favourite  food  of  wild  aminals  on  the  hills.  They  are  strung  as  heads  by 
the  Chinese  children,  to  whom  they  are  given  in  the  dried,  crushed  state  as  a peptic  remedy. 
The  Mau-chd  is  a smaller  variety,  much  resembling  the  fruit  of  Crataegus  oxyacantha.  Antis- 
corbutic, laxative,  stomachic,  deobstruent,  and  alterative  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  fruits, 
which  must  be  very  harmless  in  their  effects.  They  are  also  given  in  the  Kan  disease  of  pot- 
bellied children,  in  diarrhoea,  scrotal  hernia  and  hydrocele,  and  in  lumbago. 

CREAM — jj!j^  ( Lali ),  {Tung). — The  milk  of  camels,  cows,  sheep,  mares,  buffaloes, 

and  asses  is  all  used  in  China,  as  most  residents  in  China  know  to  their  cost.  The  cream  from 
buffaloes’  milk  is  very  thick,  but  of  a strong  flavour  in  most  cases.  Cream  is  said  to  be  known 
better  in  the  north  of  China.  A sort  of  preserved  milk  is  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  where 
butter  and  cream,  although  described  separately,  are  confused  to  some  extent.  Cooling,  demul- 
cent, lenitive,  and  lubricating  properties  are  referred  to  this  domestic  article,  of  which  little 
is  known  in  Hupeh  at  the  present  time.  It  is  applied  to  erruptions  of  various  kinds  as  an 
ointment. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR — 'jpj  ^>j|j  ^ ( Tsiu-t‘ung-pa ). — No  reference,  beyond  a mere 
hint  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  of  the  existence  of  some  such  deposit,  has  been  found  in  Chinese  works 
to  this  substance,  an  impure  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  called  argol  in  the  crude  state,  as  deposited 
from  grape-juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  It  is  subsequently  purified  by  solution,  decoloriz- 
ation  by  means  of  pipe-clay  and  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  crystallization.  Wine 
containing  this  argol,  or  the  argol  itself  is  said  by  Li  Shi-chin  to  be  very  injurious.  The  name 
given  here  is  coined,  meaning  “ wine-cask  crust.” 

CREOSOTE mmm  ( Ku-ki-yu ). — Nothing  is  as  yet,  of  course,  known  by  the  Chinese 

of  this  substance,  which  is  to  a great  extent  nothing  but  carbolic  acid.  The  name  here  brought 
forward  for  use  refers  to  the  remarkable  power  of  this  substance  to  preserve  meat.  The 
Chinese  very  commonly  use  wood-smoke,  which  contains  this  substance,  to  dry  and  flavour 
their  preserved  meat.  This  process  is  called  f j ^ (Ts‘iu). 

CRINUM  SINENSIS — ||!j  ( Wan-shil-lan) . — This  beautiful  plant  (Amaryllidacae) 
or  an  allied  species  the  Crinum  Toxicarium,  is  confounded  by  the  Chinese  with  Orchidaceous 
plants,  and  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  a distinc:  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in 
China  and  India,  and  is  met  with  in  Cochin  China,  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Ceylon.  Four  or 
five  species  are  said  by  Burnett  to  be  found  in  China.  In  India  the  bulbous  root,  which  has  a 
terminal,  stoloniferous,  fusiform  portion  issuing  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Waring,  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic  odour.  It  is  there  used  in  fresh  slices  as  an  emetic  and 
diaphoretic,  or  the  root  is  carefully  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder  as  a substitute  for  squills  or 
ipecacuanha.  It  is  said  to  contain  a principle  analogous  to  scilitine,  the  active  chemical  ingre- 
dient of  the  Scilla  maritima,  not  met  with  in  the  East,  so  far  as  known.  Dr.  Waring  bears 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  this  drug.  China  is  singularly  deficient  in  known  drugs  of  the 
class  of  safe  emetic  and  diaphoretic,  or  emetic  and  diuretic  drugs,  as  represented  by  ipeca- 
cuanha and  squills  respectively.  This  name  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Morrison. 

CROCUS  SATIVUS — ^ ipg  (Fan-hung- hwa). —Sea  Saffron. 
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CROCUS  THIBETANUS, — (Tscm g-hur g-hwa ). — A kind  of  saffron  mentioned 
by  Tatarinov  in  his  list  of  drugs  as  coming  from  Thibet.  It  is  not  known  in  this  market. 

CROTON  SEEDS EL  op«  -tent). — Croton  oblongifolium,  Croton  Pavanum  and  Croton 

Tiglium  are  all  met  with  in  China,  Burmah,  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  character 
Pa  refers  to  Sechuen,  the  province  from  which  the  drug  is  procured  in  great  part.  Kia-ting-fu, 
Mei  chau  and  other  places  in  Sech‘uen  appear  to  yield  the  present  supply.  Several  species  or 
varieties  are  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  seeds,  or  rather  fruits,  resemble  those  of  the 
Gynocardia  odorata.  They  are  oblong,  obscurely  triangular,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  three-celled,  and  of  a yellowish-brown  colour.  Each  cell  contains  an  oval,  flattened,  or 
imperfectly  quadrangular  seed,  resembling  a coffee-seed.  The  dark  brown  testa  encloses  the 
yellowish  albumen,  within  which  is  the  large  dicotyledonous  embryo,  often  much  shrunken.  The 
taste  is  very  acrid.  Highly  drastic  and  poisonous  properties  reside  in  this  Euphorbiaceous 
fruit,  every  part  of  which  is  officinal  amongst  the  Chinese.  A single  decorticated  seed  was 
formerly  prescribed  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  as  a revulsive  remedy.  Ranula,  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  toothache,  obstinate  constipation  and  affections  of  the  throat  are  samples  of  the 
diseases  in  which  this  drug  is  recommended.  Cases  of  poisoning  are  sometimes  treated  hv  the 
use  of  the  seeds  in  a coarse  powder.  See  Oil  of  Croton-seeds. 

CUBEBS — Ip.  (. Pih-ch'ing~ldd ). — The  true  cubeb,  the  Cnbeba  officinalis  of 

botanists,  has  probably  been  introduced  from  Sumatra  or  Java  into  the  provice  of  Canton.  No 
sample  of  the  drug  lias  been  met  with  here,  but  the  description  in  the  Pen  'Tsau,  which  com- 
pares the  berries  to  these  of  the  Vitex  incisa,  than  which  they  are  said  to  be  a little  larger, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  cubeb  has  been  used  in  China.  Tbe  Daphnidium  Cubeba,  included 
under  this  same  name  perhaps,  has  come  more  into  use.  Cubebs  would  seem  10  have  been 
formerly  exported  to  India.  There  is  a [_Lf  ( San-hu-tsidu ),  appended  to  the  notice  in 

the  Pen  Ts'au,  which  may  stand  for  the  officinal  cubeb.  See  Daphnidium  Cubeba. 

CUCUMIS — ( Yneh-Jcwa ),  Eft  J&.  (Shau-lcwa). — A kind  of  cucumber,  eaten  raw 
by  the  Chinese  in  summer,  goes  by  this  name.  It  is  about  a foot  long,  has  a dark  green  skin, 
and  is  marked  by  longitudinal,  pale  stripes.  The  taste  is  sweet,  and  indicates  its  relation  to 
the  Cucumis  melo.  This  is  perhaps  the  ( Siau-kiua ),  of  Tatarinov. 

CUCUMIS  LONGA — (Sz-laua),  ( Man-hwa ). — Tatarinov  gives  this  as  the 

name  of  the  Egg-plant,  but  here  it  refers  to  a species  of  Cucumis  which  creeps  by  means  of  its 
long  threadlike  tendrils,  and  covers  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds.  Its  fruit  is  sometimes  a yard 
long,  when  cultivated,  and  is  marked  by  ribs  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  deep-green 
scabrous  surface.  When  old,  the  internal  vascular  fibres  of  the  fruit  may  be  dried  aud  used 
as  shoe-strings,  or  as  a sponge  to  wipe  crockery  with.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  was  formerly  used 
as  a dye.  The  cicada  is  very  fond  of  feeding  on  the  flowers.  The  fruit  is  much  used  as  a 
vegetable  in  Hupeh.  Several  prescriptions  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  attest  the  value  formerly  placed 
upon  it  as  an  anthelmintic,  alterative,  galactagogue  and  general  remedy  given  in  smallpox  and 
a great  variety  of  diseases. 

CUCUMIS  MELO — ^jjj'  j (7 ' ien-ltca),  (Hwiiff-hca). — Several  varieties  of  the 
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melon  are  met  with  in  China.  The  fruit  is  less  juicy,  and  more  mealy,  as  generally  sold  in 
Hankow,  than  the  exquisite  fruit  of  Portugal  and  other  countries.  Cooling,  diuretic  and  slightly 
deleterious  qualities  are  attributed  to  it.  The  seeds  are  also  officinal,  and  are  said  to  yield 
an  oil. 

CUCUMIS  MELO ( Hu-Jcwa :),  ( Hwang-kwa ). — Chang  K’ien,  the  noted 

legate  of  the  Han  dynasty,  seems  to  have  brought  this  “ foreign  cucumber,”  from  Central  Asia 
to  China.  It  is  largely  cultivated  and  eaten  both  raw  and  as  a pickle.  Its  leaves  and  root  are 
credited  with  medicinal  properties,  but  the  most  sensible  use  of  the  plant  is  to  make  a kind  of 
cucumber-salve  from  the  fruit,  which  is  a very  capital  application  to  eczematous  eruptions,  or  to 
bums  and  scalds.  Care  should  be  taken  in  eating  this  vegetable  which  causes,  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  very  severe  diarrhcea. 

CUCURBITA  PEPO — JJ^  ( Tung-lcwci ),  ( Peh-Tcwa ). — The  Chinese  pumpkin,  the 

Benincasa  cerifera,  or  Tallow-gourd  of  some  w'riters,  attains  an  immense  size  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  cultivators.  From  its  weight  the  fruit  generally  assumes  a flattened  form.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  a thick  white  waxy  bloom,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  large  ones. 
This  gives  it  the  name  of  Peh-lcwa , or  14  white  gourd,”  just  as  the  fact  that  it  grows  best  when 
sown  towards  the  end  of  the  year  has  induced  the  Chinese  to  call  it  Tung-kwa , or  “ winter- 
gourd.”  The  seeds  ( Peh-kwci-tsze ),  are  eaten  as  a dessert  with  tea,  and  are  said  to 

be  vulnerary,  demulcent  and  cosmetic  in  then-  properties.  They  have  been  lately  highly 
recommended  by  American  and  Anglo-Indian  physicians  as  an  anthelmintic  remedy  in 
tapeworm.  Two  ounces  of  the  fresh  decorticated  seeds,  are  given  with  honey  or  sugar,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  in  the  morning  fasting,  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a dose  of  castor-oil. 
The  seeds  contain  an  oil,  which  may  be  expressed  and  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  Slices  of  the 
gourd  make  a very  soothing  application  to  be  laid  on  eczematous  eruptions,  inflamed  joints,  or 
inflamed  eyes.  This  gourd  is  one  of  the  most  whole  some  of  its  class. 

CUCURBITA  MELO-PEPO. — ( Nail-kwa ),  JJ*  0k  ( King-lam ) — The  southern  or 
foreign  origin  of  this  large,  round,  red-fleshed  gourd  is  indicated  by  its  name  Nan-hva, 
“ southern  gourd.”  Its  flesh  when  cooked  resembles  that  of  the  Swedish  turnip.  These  gourds 
may  be  kept  in  a warm  dry  place  for  many  months.  They  are  presented  with  great  ceremony  to 
married,  childless  women  on  the  evening  of  the  festival  of  mid-autumn,  which  happens  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Chinese  year.  A similar  custom  prevails  in  India,  accord- 
ing to  Ainslie,  who  says  that  the  white,  or  Tallow-gourd  is  presented  to  the  married  pair  at  their 
wedding-feast  to  insure  prosperity.  The  seeds  of  this  gourd  are  anthelmintic,  but  are  scarcely 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  a medicine. 

CUCURBITA  AURANTIA  — A ( Yin-lava ) — A gourd  grown  in  Cliehkiang,  having  a 
deep  golden  colour  and  a tliickish  rind,  is  probably  the  Orange-gourd  of  European  botanists. 
Its  grows  best  in  shady  places,  as  the  Chinese  name  would  indicate. 

CUDBEAR  'tffr  ( Tsze-fen ),  ( Shih-jui ). — Cudbear,  or  carnation  powder,” 

the  dried,  thick,  warty,  dirty-white  crusts  of  certain  Lichens  is  said  by  Dr.  Williams  to  he  im- 
ported into  China,  to  some  extent,  from  Europe,  for  use  as  a dye.  See  Leranoi-a  and  Litmus. 
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CUNNINGHAM  IA  EXCELSA  (Shcm-shu)— See  Fir,  and  Fine. 

CUSCUXA.  — ( Tu-sz-tsze. ). — See  Dodder. 

CUSTAED  APPLE — ~|J|:  (Fan-lih-chi). — The  delicious  fruit  of  the  Anona  squamosa 

has  been  introduced  into  China,  Cochin  China,  India  and  other  places  in  Asia  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  at  least.  The  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  are  velvety  underneath.  It 
is  a true  native,  according  to  Dr.  Hance,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Brazil.  Pu-wan-shu  is  a 
name  given  in  foreign  works,  but  it  has  not  been  met  with  under  this  or  any  other  name  in  the 
Pen  Td'au.  This  renders  Crawfurd’s  statement  that  it  was  known  in  China  in  the  sixteenth 
century  very  doubtful.  The  seeds  are  said  by  Bindley  to  be  insecticide,  but  the  tree  is  not  met 
with  in  Central  China,  so  that  nothing  is  known  of  its  properties  here. 

CUTCH.-^  ^ (jlui-rh-cK  a),  ( Yang-ch'd ). — See  Catechu.  The  name 

Yang-clid,  ' foreigntea,”  refers  to  the  idea  that  this  drug  is  made  from  rotten  tea-dust. 

CUTTLE-FISH — tgj  JJjJ'  ( Wu-t‘sih-?jii),  iS  ( Meh-yu ). — The  Sepia,  with  its 
eight  suckers  and  two  long  tentacula  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  a bird  transformed.  The 
black  pirate  fish,”  as  the  Chinese  name  signifies,  is  met  with  all  along  the  coast  of  China. 
Ningpo,  and  Wan-chau  fu,  in  Chehkiang  supply  it  in  large  quantities  as  an  article  of  diet,  or 
as  a medicine.  There  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  iViN  Ciii-hwang  having  dropped  his  writ- 
ing-case into  the  Eastern  Sea,  it  became  this  “ inky  fish ! ” A species  of  dibranchiate  cephalo- 
pod,  with  eight  arms,  is  called  9k  M ( Jaii-yu ).  The  flesh  is  eaten  as  a pickle,  or  dried,  and 
is  said  to  be  tonic  and  emmenagogue. 

CUTTLE-FISH  BONE — ( Hai-p  uiu-shi  X— The  boat-shaped  bones  of  the 
cuttle-fish  arc  met  with  in  light,  white  pieces,  three  or  four  inches  long,  one  to  one-and-a-half 
inches  v ide,  and  from  five  to  seven  lines  thick.  These  bones  were  formerly  engraved,  or 
inlaid,  and  used  as  ornaments.  It  is  said  to  be  astringent,  styptic,  alterative  and  anthelmintic. 
See  Pounce. 

CYCLAMEN — ( Ilai-yu ). — The  large  acrid  root  of  this  species  of  Sowbread,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  Kwan-yin,  is  esteemed  as  very  poisonous.  It  is  recommended  as 
beneficial  in  pestilential  or  seasonal  diseases,  and  as  a discutient  remedy  for  swellings. 

CYDONIA  JAPONCA  ( Hai-lmng. ),  ^ ^ C TluUang-li ).— A monograph 

entitled  Hai-t‘ang-pu,  was  published  in  1259  by  Ch‘in-sze  on  this  beautiful  flowering  tree, 
which  originally  come  from  Sin-lo,  a foreign  country  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Sech  uen  has  produced 
very  fine  sorts.  Msi  chan  and  Ching-tu  fu,  in  the  latter  province,  supply  the  tree  at  present. 
A variety  called  ‘/fj:  T&  iit-hai-t  ang  is  brought  from  Kia-ting  fu  (Secl/uen).  The  pale 

red  flower  produces  drupes  smaller,  but  similar  to  the  quince.  The  seeds  are  demulcent  and 
are  used  in  diarrhoea. 

CYPERUS  ESCULENTUS { Sha-tsau ),  m t ( Hiang-f a-tsze ). — This 

sedge-plant,  with  species  of  Carex  and  Scirpus,  is  used  to  make  hats  and  matting.  Its  small, 
dark,  hairy  tubers  have  a strong  smell,  and  are  in  as  much  request  in  China  as  those  of  C.  Ro- 
tundus  in  India.  Kwei-teh  fu,  in  Hunan  partly  supplies  the  druggists.  Stimulant,  tonic, 
stomachic,  sedative,  astringent  and  other  properties  are  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  reside  in  the 
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roots.  The  flowers  and  shoots  are  also  officinal.  Cholera  is  said  to  have  been  benefitted  in 
India  and  China  by  the  use  of  this  and  the  next  species,  which  resemble  the  Acorns  Calamus 
in  their  properties. 

CYPEEUS  EOTDNDUS_^J  =£  |g  (K ing-san-liiig),  (.Tsau-san-lmg).—' The 

plant  which  yields  this  roots  is  met  with  in  Honan,  Hupeh,  Sech‘uen  and  Shensi  provinces. 
The  fibres  are  used  for  textile  purposes.  The  tubers  are  top-shaped,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
hard,  and  have,  apparently,  been  cut  and  trimmed  with  a knife  to  separate  them  from  the  running 
root  which  connects  them  together  in  the  growing  state.  The  Chinese  name  San-ling  indicates 
the  “ triangular  ” shape  which  these  tubers  obscurely  exhibit  in  some  samples.  The  internal 
texture  is  hard,  yellowish  and  woody.  The  taste  and  smell  are  aromatic  to  some  extent.  Em- 
menagogue,  galactagogue,  stomachic,  tonic,  deobstruent  and  vulnerary  qualities  are  assumed  to 
reside  in  this  comparatively  inert  root,  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  Cyperus  esculentus  in  medi- 
cinal properties. 

CYPEESS >f»£j  ( Pien-peh ). — Hr.  Williams  sets  this  down  as  the  -Cupressus  thyoides. 

The  name  pek  is  commonly  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Cupressinoe,  and  to  some  of  the  Coni- 
fers of  the  genus  Abies,  har  ing  their  leaves  in  the  same  plane,  as  distinguished  from  the  Juni- 
pers, whose  leaves  are  spreading.  The  leaves,  resin,  and  w.ood  of  these  trees  are  esteemed  to  be 
astringent,  arthritic  and  lenitive. 


13 

DAMMAE — P|5  Hg|  ( Pa-ma-yu ),  ( Lan-  t‘ang).- — This  Malay  name  is  applied 

to  a large  variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  India  Copal,  or  Gum  Animi,  the  New  Zealand 
Copal,  yielded  by  Dammara  australis,  the  hard  brittle  resin  of  the  Dammara  amboyna,  the 
brownish  Dammar  of  Bengal,  the  product  of  Shorea  robustea  jj|j§  So-lo),  and  the  Black 
Dammar,  or  Dammar  Pitch  yielded  by  Yatica  Tumbugaia,  and  certain  species  of  Canarium, 
( Ken-lun ).  Dammar  is  imported  into  China  from  Borneo,  the  Straits,  and,  indirectly, 
from  India  for  the  purpose  of  paying  seams  in  boats.  It  is  not  known  to  be  used  in  medicine, 
although  as  Dhoona  it  is  held  in  some  repute  as  a gum-resin.  The  Chinese  Dammar,  Lan- 
tern g,  is  made  by  heating  the  natural  exudation  of  the  Canarium  Pimela,  with  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  produce  a tarry  mass  for  use  in  caulking  boats.  A purer  resin, 
answering  to  the  Black  Dammar  described  by  Dr.  Waring  in  the  Pharm.  Ind.,  is  called 
^ ( Lan-hiang ),  aud  answers  to  the  Elemi  of  commerce. 

DANDELION — yjjj  ( P\i-hung-ying ). — The  globular,  pappose  fruit  and  milky  herbage 

of  this  familiar  Composite  plant  are  noticed  in  the  Pen  Ts  cm.  Its  tendency  to  spread  is  spoken 
of,  but  it  is  said  to  be  not  found  further  south  then  the  Mei-ling  hills.  Its  tender  shoots  are 
eaten.  A reddish-flowered  variety  is  spoken  of.  The  plant  is  referred  by  Burnett  to  Leontodon 
Chinense,  and  by  Tatarinov  to  L.  Taraxacum.  Tonic,  longevous  and  discutienl  properties  are 
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referred  to  ibis  plant  in  the  Pen  Tsau , but  nothing  is  said  of  any  diuretic  effects.  It  is  princi- 
pally used,  both  topically  and  internally,  to  disperse  swellings,  and  is  applied  to  bad  teeth  and 
snake  bites. 

DAPHNIDIUM  CUBEBA .. — 1|§.  ( Pih-diing-kid ). — Two  drugs  are  evidently  named, 

and  exported  from  China  as  Pih-cliing-kia.  On  this  point  see  Hanbury’s  ‘‘  Notes.”  p.  25.,  and 
the  article  Caleb  in  this  work.  The  Daphnidium,  or  Laurus  Cubeba,  first  described  by 
Louretro  as  a native  of  Cochin  China,  is  generally  understood  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  but  now 
growing  in  the  South  of  China.  Its  fruit  is  officinal  in  the  form  of  small,  one-seeded,  globular 
berries,  sometimes  pedicellated,  with  the  surface  of  the  dry  pericarp  finely  reticulated.  The  seed 
being  stripped  of  its  brown  testa,  reveals  the  hemispherical,  oily  cotyledons.  The  odour  is 
agreeable  and  the  taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish.  Carminative,  peptic,  stomachic,  tonic,  and 
expectorant  qualities  are  reported  to  reside  in  the  fruit,  which  is  given  in  cystic,  bronchitic,  dy- 
speptic, and  choleraic  affections.  Hanbury  quotes  Loureiro  to  the  effect  that  the  fresh  fruits 
are  used  for  preserving  fish,  and  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  has  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  berries. 

DAPHNIS  MYRRHIE. — ( Wu-yoh). — The  identification  of  this  Anacardiaceous 
tree  is  from  Tatarinov.  This  genus  is  apparent  ly  the  Dapbnitis  of  Sprengel,  but  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  anything  but  the  prepared  root  has  been  afforded.  The  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  ten  feet,  and  is  met  with  in  Sz-ching  fu  and  Wu-chau  fu  in  Kwangsi,  in 
Tai-chau  fu  (Chehkiang),  and  in  Hang-chau  fu,  in  Hunan.  It  is  compared  to  the  tea-shrub 
in  look.  The  drug  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  thin  slices  of  the  dried  root,  of  a whitish  colour, 
and  having  an  aromatic  odour.  Tonic,  astringent,  carminative,  stomachic,  and  many  other 
properties  are  assigned  to  this  root,  which  is  supposed  to  act  like  the  Lign- Aloes. 

DATES  — j||  (Tsau). — This  Chinese  word,  usually  translated  ‘‘  dates,”  is  most  generally 
given  to  the  fruits  of  Zizyphus  and  lihamnus.  The  tree-date  is  the  fruit  of  the  Phoenix  dauly- 
lifera,  called  (B  ■?  (Wu-luu-tsze),  or  (Fan-tsau),  with  several  other  synonymes 

denoting  foreign  origin.  Tonic,  expectorant,  tussic,  and  nutrient  properties  are  ascribed  to  this 
important  food-fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  is  called  the  Date  Plum,  in  America,  and 
( Yuen-is’au),  by  the  Chinese.  See  Zizyphus. 

DATURA  ALBA. — (Man-to-lo-hwa). — Hoffman  and  Schultes  have  de- 
termined one  of  the  thorn-apple  plants,  known  in  China  by  this  generic  name,  to  be  this  white 
species,  which  is  a common  weed  in  China  and  in  India.  The  names  Mun-to-lo,  or  Mandara 
in  Sanscrit,  signifies  a variegated  flower.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  been  rained  down  from 
heaven.  Eitel  (Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  71.)  refers  the  name  to  Erythrina  fulgens, 
or  E.  Indica,  both  of  which  are  probably  met  with  in  China.  The  flowers  called  S£  fit  7E 
(Tsui-sin- hwa),  are  used  as  a wash  for  eruptions  on  the  face,  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum.  They  are  digested  in  wine  and  given  as  an  anoesthelic,  or  prescribed  with 
other  drugs  in  the  chorea  of  children.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  Dhatura  in  India,  are 
said  by  Dr.  Waring  to  contain  an  active,  poisonous  alkaloid  Datura,  which  is  a white,  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  identical  with  the  active  principle  of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  They  are  useful  as 
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poultices  to  paiuful  swellings.  The  seeds,  officinal  in  China,  are  strongly  recommended  hy  Dr. 
Waring  for  use  as  a tincture,  which  he  has  found  to  be  equal  to  laudanum  as  a narcotic. 
Twenty  drops  of  a tincture  made  by  macerating  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit  for  a week,  are  estimated  to  be  equal  to  one  grain  of  that  expensive  drug 
opium.  An  extract  of  the  seeds,  and  one  made  from  the  leaves  and  young  branches  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  extract  of  henbane,  have  found  much  favour  in  India.  The  Datura  stra- 
monium differs  but  little  from  the  D.  Alba.  M.M31  (Fung-kia-rh) , and  ih^BT 
( Shan-kia-tsze ),  are  given  as  synonymes  of  Datura  Alba,  or  D.  Stramonium,  the  thorn  apple  of 
popular  botany,  which  is  weaker  than  the  former  in  its  medicinal  qualities.  Hoffman  and 
Schultes  assume  ( Fuh-kia-rh ),  as  the  name  of  D.  Stramonium.  Such  name  is  not 

known  here,  and  may  be  a mistake,  or  a popular  exchange,  for  Fung-lda-rh.  The  Datura 
ferox  is  said  by  Burnett  to  be  found  in  China. 

DATURA  METEL. — |jj|J  tEjrl  ( Nauryang-hwa ). — This  species  of  Datura  is  included  in 

Burnett’s  list  of  the  Flora  of  China,  and  this  name  is  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  in  his 
Chinese  Chrestomathy.  The  Andromeda,  Hyoscyamus  and  Azalea  are  more  correctly  called 
by  this  name. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUN — jt)j}  ^0  5lL  (Fuh-kia-rh),  (Fung-kia-rh) . — See 

Datura  alba.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  or  of  the  D.  Alba  are  worth  trying  as  a remedy  in  as- 
thma. The  Chinese  are  inveterate  smokers,  and  as  the  weed  is  very  common,  it  is  easy  to 
direct  the  numerous  sufferers,  of  all  ages,  met  with  amongst  the  Chinese,  to  dry  and  smoke  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  Datura  fastuosa,  a purple-flowered  variety,  have  been  very  efficacious 
in  asthma  in  Indian  medical  practice. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA — mmn  ( Hurlo-peh ). — See  Cairot. 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY  — (Ta-meli  chuh). — The  Chinese  decoction  is  made 
by  boiling  plain  barley  or  a mixture  of  it  with  ginger  and  honey.  The  simple  decoction  is  used 
as  a wash  in  cases  of  wounded  abdomen,  with  extrusion  of  the  intestines,  and  is  given  internally, 
as  well  as  the  compound  decoction,  as  a cooling,  demulcent  and  lenitive  drink. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELM  BARK — ^ ( Yu-pUang ).— The  inner  bark  of  the 
Chinese  elm  is  used  to  make  a demulcent,  soothing  and  diuretic  remedy,  strongly  recommended 
in  urinary  and  dropsical  disorders.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  wash  at  the  present  time  in 
the  treatment  of  skin-diseases. 

DECOCTION  OF  LINSEED. — #)  Sfi  ^ ( Ha-ma-ch‘a ). — This  “ tea,”  made  by  boiling 
linseed,  is  often  drank  by  the  Chinese  villagers,  who  compound  it  with  the  Sesamum,  or  Til 
seeds.  The  medical  books  recommend  it  in  fevers,  rheumatism,  dropsy  and  hmmaturia. 

DECOCTION  OF  NUT-GALLS. _|=j‘  |||  J|jj[  (Peh-yoh-t'ang).— See  Nut-galls. 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK-BARK. — ( lluhpi-tang ). — See  Oak-bark. 

DECOCTION  OF  POMEGRANATE — ^ (Shih-liu-t'ancj). — See  Pomegranate. 

DECOCTION  OF  POPPY-HEADS ^ £JT  ( Ying-kuh-tang). — See  Poppy,  White. 

DECOCTION  OF  SAPPAN-WOOD. — ^ ^ (Su-muh-chih). — See  Logwood. 
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DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA — ( Fuh-ling-Cany ). — See  China  Root , and 
Smilax  Chinensis. 

DECOCTION  OF  STARCH  —7^.  ^ {Mi-t'angl— This  “rice-soup”  is  really  made  by 
boiling  common  rice  in  water.  As  it  is  always  at  band,  it  makes  a cheap  and  ready  mens- 
truum. 

DECOCTION,  TONIC — JJUj  (Sz‘-kiun-tize-t‘ang). — The  important  “sovereign” 

remedies  prescribed  in  the  old  herbal  of  Shin-nung  as  tonic,  to  the  number  of  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  innocuous  drugs,  were  called  Kiun,  and  subordinate  medicines,  aiding  as 
“ ministers,”  the  Kiun , or  prince,  were  termed  15  Cftin.  This  decoction  prepared  by  boiling 
Ginseng-root,  the  root  of  Atractylodes  alba,  China  Root  and  Liquorice-root,  is  given  in  general 
debility  phthisis,  liver  diseases,  and  marasmus. 

DEER’S  HORN — Jf±R  (Liih-koh).— See  Hartshorn. 

DENDROBIUM  CERAIA — ( Shih-huh ). — Several  species,  or  varieties,  of  this  genus 
of  Orchidaceous  plants  have  been  observed  iu  China,  and  in  Cochin  China  by  Lourf.iro,  who 
looked  upon  Ceraia  as  a distinct  genus.  The  Shih-huh  grows  upon  stones,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Jib  ^3.  llwang-tsau.  It  comes  from  Fung-yang  fu  and  Luh-ngan  chau  in  Nganhwui, 
Nan-kang  fu  and  Iviu-kiang  fu  in  Kiangsi,  Shau-chau  fu  and  Nan-hiung  fu  in  Canton  province, 
and  from  Kwang  chau  and  other  places  in  Honan.  A kind  called  f§'\  ( Wu-sih - 

shih-huh)  is  brought  from  Wu-ting  chau.  in  Yunnan,  (. Muh-huh ) is  an  epiphytic  variety, 

sometimes  called,  from  the  yellow  colour  which  belongs  to  all  of  these  Orchids,  ( Kin - 

huh.)  They  are  all  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  recovering  after  having  been  dried.  Two 
smaller  samples  of  this  plant  with  the  grassy  leaves  attached  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hankow 
drug-warehouses,  labelled  ^ ffl  (Kan-shih-huh),  and  MX®  ( Sien-shih-huh ,) 
(Kin-chai)  is  another  name  of  these  smaller-stemmed  epiphytes.  All  these  drugs  have  straight, 
jointed,  solid,  cylindrical  stems  of  a yellow,  golden  color,  and  often  deeply  striated,  or  fuiTowed. 
Parallel-veined  leaves  are  attached  to  some  of  the  stems  which  commonly  have  traces  of  their 
roots.  These  stems  are  said  to  be  quite  green  when  freshly  gathered.  Species  of  Tritieum,  of 
a wild  nature,  such  as  the  Tritieum  repens,  and  species  of  mistletoe  are  evidently  included  under 
this  term  for  a particular  class  of  epiphytes.  These  drugs  have  scarcely  any  notable  proper- 
ties, but  they  are  nevertheless  credited  with  tonic,  stomachic,  pectoral  and  antiphlogistic  quali- 
ties. The  /J'»  3g|  ( Siau-hwan-clt  ai ) of  Handurn’s  notes  (page  34),  is  probably  a Shih- 

huh.  See  Tritieum  repens. 

DEXTRINE — ( Mien-kau, i). — This  substance,  more  correctly  called  British  Gum,  is 

made  by  heating  common  wheaten  flour  up  to  about  4000°  Fah.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  starched  bandage  for  the  ready  treatment  of  fractures,  a plan  very  desirable  in 
Chinese  hospitals,  where  the  native  patients  are  very  restless,  and  intolerant  of  restraint. 

DIALIUM  — |]ffl  1^  a*  ( Fci-tsau-tau ). — This  identification  is  put  forward,  doubtfully, 

by  Hanbuky  for  what  is  most  probably  the  m ( Fei-tsawtsze ),  of  the  Chinese,  the  seeds 

of  Acacia  coneinna,  which  see. 

DIAMOND.  — [Kj|J  q(q  ( Kin-lean g-shifd. — The  Chinese  account  of  Corundum  shows  that 
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they  had  some  notion  of  the  diamond,  which  is  said  l>y  the  Buddhist  priests  to  he  a symbol  of 
the  all-conquering  nature  of  Buddha.  India  would  probably  supply  them  with  both  articles  of 
the  genuine  type.  See  Corundum. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS  — Wi  ^ (Ts  ien-cli  undo) Several  species  of  Dianthus 
are  found  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  states  in  China.  The  dried  fruit  of  this  and  the  next  plant, 
being  covered  with  a glumaceous  calyx,  the  Chinese  have  been  led  to  look  upon  them  as  allied 
to  the  Graminere.  The  long,  dried  stalks  are  often  made  into  brooms. 

DIANTHUS  FISCH2RI  — ^ ( Ku-meh ),  ^ Yf  (Shih-ckuh).— The  dried  flowering 
plant  is  sold  in  the  herbalists’  shops  in  large,  yellow  bundles.  It  appears  to  have  some  of  the 
active  principle  saponine,  found  to  exist  hi  Silenads.  It  is  used  to  produce  abortion,  as  a 
diuretic  and  anthelmintic,  and  as  an  eye-wash.  The  Chinese  look  upon  this  plant  as  allied  to 
the  bamboo.  This  plant  grows  alt  over  China.  Lohyang,  in  Honan,  the  garden  of  the 
" Flower}7  Kingdom,”  formerly  had  a large  number  of  varieties  of  Caryophyllaceous  plants. 

DIGITALIS — ijfl  ^pjf  ( Muu'ti-hwung. ). — See  Foxglove. 

DIOSCOEEA  SATIVA — ( Shii-yu ),  [_[_[  (Shan-yoh). — Several  species  of  this 

Dictyogenous  genus  are  used  in  medicine  as  nutrient,  tonic,  astringent  and  discutient  remedies. 
The  wild  plant  is  preferred.  The  long,  fleshy  tubers,  bristled  with  radicular  fibres,  disposed 
quite  regularly,  are  met  udi.h  in  the  streets  of  Hankow,  more  than  a foot  in  length.  They  are  of 
a brown  colour,  and  their  white  fleshy  substance  has  an  agreeable  flavour  when  boiled  with  meat, 
after  the  Chinese  fashion.  There  is  a drug  called  ( Hwai-dum-yoh ),  or  the  yam 

from  Hwai-ning  hien.  in  Honan,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a Dioscorea  akin  to  this 
species.  It  is  in  hard,  smooth,  beautifully  white,  tapering  pieces,  shaped  something  like  cigars. 
They  are  prescribed  in  diarrhoea.  See  Yam. 

DIOSCOEEA  TRIPHYLLA  — (Shii-yu). — The  ternate  leaves  of  this  plant  are 

officinal,  and  the  nauseous  tubers  are  sometimes  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  omnivorous  Chinese. 
They  are  used  topically  as  applications  to  swellings  and  frostbites. 

DIOSPYROS  GLUTINIFERA — (Pi-tdz),  '($■  (Ts’ih-ts'z’).— The  Chinese  call 

this  the  “ green  persimmon  ” from  the  fact  that  the  fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  of  a dark  yellowish 
tint.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a plum,  or  small  apple,  eight-seeded,  and  contains  a glutinous, 
very  astringent  juice.  Hing-kwoh-chau,  Lo-tien  hien  and  Siang-yang  in  Hupeh  are  local 
sources  of  this  fruit  and  of  the  varnish  extract,  or  oil,  which  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
pulp  of  the  fruits.  Nganhwui,  Fuhkien  and  Canton  provinces  have  the  tree,  which  is  not  turned 
to  any  medicinal  account  at  the  present  time.  The  authors  of  the  Pen  Tsau  have  quite 
misunderstood  the  properties  of  the  fruit,  which  are  set  down  by  them  as  antifebrile,  anti-vinous, 
and  demulcent.  Dr.  Waking  strongly  recommends  the  extract  of  the  fruit  as  an  astringent  in 
diarrhoea  and  chronic  dissentery,  and  as  the  basis  of  vaginal  inject  ions  in  lenconlxea.  This  tree 
(Ebenaceue)  is  variously  called  Embryopteris  glutinifera,  and  Diospyros  Embryopteris.  See  Oil 
of  Persimmon. 

DIOSPYROS  KAKI — jyj}  (Sz  or  Tsz1). — The  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  common  in  China 
and  Japan,  is  the  persimmon,  a large,  thin-skinned,  juicy  fruit  of  an  orange,  or  yellowish  colour, 
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and  having  a sweet  taste,  with  an  occasional  after-taste  of  austerity.  Traces  of  the  eight-celled 
character  of  the  fruit,  which  presents  a great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes  and  tints,  are  sometimes 
met  with.  The  dried  fruit  is  preserved  with  sugar  and  sometimes  exported.  The  ordinary 
fruits  met  with  here  have  been  artificially  ripened  by  inserting  a piece  of  bamboo  by  the  side 
of  the  stalk  of  the  fruit,  which  becomes  prematurely  ripe.  Burnett  speaks  of  the  Diospyros 
vacoinidides  as  met  with  in  China.  Jt  is  probably  the  ^ ( Kiun-ts' ien-tsze ),  of  the 

Pen  Tsau.  The  name  ( Tsau ) is  given  to  these  fruits,  which  do  not  differ  in  some  cases 

from  the  D.  Virginia,  or  Date-plum  of  the  American  Dispensatory.  fljf  i/ffl  ( Chin-t'u-kia ) 
is  said  to  be  the  Hu,  or  Tungusic  name  for  the  D.  Kaki.  Pulmonary,  febrile,  stomachic,  and 
urinary  disorders  axe  said  to  be  benefited  by  the  fruit  in  various  forms.  The  dried  fruit  is 
given  to  children  with  worms  or  pot-belly. 

DIOSPYEOS  LOTUS — |j§  (Meh-tsau-rld. — Tatarinov  gives  this  name  for  the  fruit 

which  is  the  Zizyphus  lotus,  or  true  lotus  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi,  a Rhamnaeeous  fruit.  No 
reference  of  this  “ black  date  ” to  any  kind  of  Diospyros  has  been  met  with  in  Chinese 
botanical  works. 

DIOSPYEOS  MELANOXYLON — ^ ( Wu-muh ),  M)  ( Wurpi).—' The  heart-wood 

of  this  tree,  as  well  as  that  of  the  D.  ebenus,  is  imported  into  China  from  the  Straits.  Kiung- 
chau  fu,  on  the  island  of  Haiuan,  Yung-peh  ting,  and  Yun-nan  fu  in  Yunnan,  and  Tai-pmg 
fu  in  Kwangsi,  supply  ebony  wood.  The  Pen  Tsau  attributes  much  the  same  astringent 
properties  to  this  tree  as  are  mentioned  by  Waring  in  the  Indian  Pharmacopaia. 

DIOSPYEOS  TOMENTOSA — Jjpfo  (Jfa u-ts'z'). — The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  known  in 
China,  but  the  wood  called  Camagon,  an  inferior  kind  of  ebony,  is  met  with,  and  is  probably 
indigenous  as  well  as  imported. 

DITTANY — :n(=  (jjff  ifl  Lun  fj-tan-tsau) — The  root  of  Dictamnus  is  apparently  met 
with  under  the  generic  name  of  Lung-tan , or  “dragon’s  gall,”  which  stands  for  .Gentian,  and 
for  any  other  very  bitter  root. 

DOCK._i£  {£§  ( Yang-t‘i ). — Several  species  of  Rumex  are  met  with  in  Hupeh.  The 
Yang-ti,  is  the  common  Rumex  hydrolapathum,  also  called  WAS  ( Ye-ta-hwavg ),  or 
“wild  rhubarb,”  Rumex  acetosa,  or  i m ( Swan-mo ),  and  Rumex  alpinus,  or  Monk’s 
Rhubarb,  called  by  the  Chinese  if  ( Shan-ta-hwang ),  or  “ mountain  rhubarb,”  are 

eaten  as  herbs,  and  the  roots  used  as  purgatives  and  vermifuges.  The  principal  use  of  these 
docks  at  the  present  time  is  as  a popular  application  to  lepra,  porffgo,  scabies,  and  swellings, 
the  root  beiug  generally  used.  The  Yang-t  i is  set  down  as  cooling,  anthelmintic,  and  good  in 
the  ephemeral  fever  of  lying-in  women. 

DODDEE H ^ ( T*u-s£-tsze ). — The  seeds  of  Cuscufa  Europoea  and  C.  Chinensis 

are  met  with  as  roundish  bodies  of  the  size  of  black  mustard-seed,  and  of  a brown  colour,  with 
little  or  no  taste  or  smell.  Tonic,  diaphoretic  and  demulcent  properties  are  believed  by  the 
Chinese  to  reside  in  these  inert  seeds.  They  are  given  in  blenonhcea,  incontinence  of  urine, 
lencorrhoea,  and  as  a nostrum  in  cases  of  cross-birth.  Hwai-king  fu  in  Honan,  a noted  source 
of  drugs,  supplies  the  Hankow  druggists.  The  young  shoots  of  these  leafless  parasites,  so 
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destructive  to  trees,  are  acrid,  and  used  externally,  to  make  washes  for  sore  heads  and  inflamed 
eyes.  Hanbury  says  that  the  plant  was  formerly  officinal  in  Europe  as  a purgative,  under  the 
name  of  Herba  Cusculce  Majoris.  A H ( Nu-lo ),  is  the  name  of  certain  Cuscutaceons  para- 
sites growing  upon  fir-trees  and  other  trees.  Acrid  and  emetic  properties  belong  to  these  plants 
which  are  met  with  in  Manchuria,  Korth  China  and  Corea,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Hf  (‘ Suny-lo ).  These  dodders  destroy  growing  crops  to  a frightful  extent,  under  some 

circumstances. 

DOG-ROSE 4k  SIT  ( Kin-ying-tsze). — See  Rosa  canina. 

DOLICHOS  SOJA — ( Hwang-ta-tau ),  ^ _££  (Mau-tav). — The  hairy,  short 
pods  of  this  Leguminous  plant  are  eaten,  when  freed  from  the  valves.  They  are  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  sesamum-oil,  and  drank  as  a cooling  draught  in  summer.  The  ripe,  ovoid,  yellow 
beans  are  used  to  make  bean-curd  ( Tau-fu ),  a substance  largely  consumed  by  the 

Chinese  when  vegetables  are  not  veiy  plentiful.  It  is  the  cheese  of  the  Chinaman.  The  beans 
are  ground  and  pressed  to  produce  the  bean-oil,  or  pea-oil,  as  it  is  sometimes  miscalled  by  for- 
eigners. The  beans  are  said  to  be  laxative,  peptic  and  nutrient.  Bean-sprouts  W ( Tau-ya ), 

are  the  germinating  beans  of  this  plant,  artificially  raised  in  large  quantities  for  food  in  winter. 

DOLICHOS  TRILOBUS — (. Roll ). — Six  or  seven  species  of  Dolichos  are  found  in  China. 
The  Pachvrizus  trilobus  is  sometimes  included  under  this  name.  Tatarinov  gives 
(Koh-t‘iau-hwa),  as  the  name  of  P.  trilobus.  A fibre  resembling  linen,  called  s % ( Kolt-pu ), 
or  Jd  ( Kung-lcoh ),  of  a yellow  colour,  very  fine  and  durable,  and  much  prized  in  Hankow, 
is  obtained  from  the  climbing  branches.  The  best  of  this  cloth  comes  from  Wu-chang  hien 
(Hupeh),  and  from  Kwang-sin  fu  in  Kiangsi.  The  root  is  eaten,  although  to  some  extent 
deleterious,  if  not  thoroughly  cooked.  A kind  of  arrow-root,  called  ^ (. Koh-fen ),  is  made 

from  the  root  in  Ngan-king  fu  (Nganhwui),  Ivwang-sin  fu  (Kiangsi)  and  at  Teh-ngan  fu  (Hu- 
peh). Emetic,  diaphoretic  and  antiphlogistic  properties  reside  in  the  root,  which  is  given  in 
fevers,  exanthemata  and  rashes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  bloody  fluxes.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  officinal. 

DOLOMITE — ( Hwa-ju-shih ). — A granular  mineral,  met  w ith  in  Tai-chau  fu 
(Chehkiang),  in  Wan-hiang  hien  (Honan),  Tai  chau  (Shansi)  and  in  Tkmg-chan  fu  (Shensi) 
It  is  found  in  irregular  roundish  masses,  mammillated  and  greyish-brown  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a greenish  colour  in  the  interior,  vaiiegated  with  white  and  bright  spots.  Shensi  people  make 
vessels  out  of  this  rock  for  common  use.  A more  scarce,  variegated  kind,  brought  from  Tai 
chau  (Shansi)  is  said  to  be  used  to  replace  cinnabar.  It  is  powdered,  and  used  internally  or 
externally,  as  an  astringent,  styptic,  vulnerary,  absorbent  and  opthalmic  remedy.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  mineral  remedies  now  in  constant  use.  It  dissolves  slowly,  with  effervescence  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a solution  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

DOVER’S  POWDER — ^ ( Ya-pkn-san ). — A name  used  by  Dr.  Hobson. 

DRAGON’S  BLOOD — |j|  Jf,  (. K'i-lm-hch ),  J^[  (Hiueh-hel) , (C/rii- 

Jcie/i)  — Dr.  Williams  gives  ( Lung -sin-1  dang ) or  u dragon’s  spittle,  gumresin,”  as 

a name  of  this  drug,  placed  by  him  amongst  the  imports.  The  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java 
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and  other  countries  to  the  south  of  China  is  said  to  he  met  with  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  Its  name  is  given  as  ( Koh-liu ),  and  the  lofty  tree  is  described  as  resembling 

the  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  chopped  to  yield  this  gum,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  Tashih-kwoh  (Arabia).  Dr.  Williams  describes  the  drug  as  “ in  drops,  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour  when  powdered,  and  semi-transparent.”  It  “covers  the  fruit  of  the 
Calamus  draco,  and  is  obtained  by  beating  the  fruit  in  little  baskets.”  The  best  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  imported  from  Singapore.  The  common  drug  of  Hankow  is  sold  in  large  dark- red 
friable  masses,  which  have  evidently  been  packed  in  malting.  It  makes  a deep  blood-red, 
gritty,  almost  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  probably  the  product  of  Ptero- 
carpus  Draco  (Leguminoseae).  Astringent,  styptic,  tonic,  alterative  and  vulnerary  properties  are 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Chinese  medical  authors.  Dragon’s  spittle  is  an  item  in  the  list  of 
drugs  obtained  from  the  dragon  and  is  evidently  a kind  of  ambergris. 

DRAGON'S  BONES — *p|*  ( Lung-Jcuh ). — Irregular  pieces  of  fossil  ivory,  weighing  a 
few  ounces,  are  sold,  as  Hanbury  remarks,  in  stamped  packages.  They  have  been  examined 
microscopically  by  the  latter  observer  and  proved  to  be,  at  least  in  some  cases,  fossil  ivory. 
Fossil  bones  of  the  Stegodon  orientalis  of  Swiniioe  are  brought  from  Ching-tu  fu  and  Chung- 
king  fu  in  Sech‘uen  in  large  broken  masses,  showing  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  large  fossil 
bones  of  proboscidians.  Portions  of  lime-stone  matrix,  bearing  the  impressions  of  these  bones, 
are  sold  with  these  genuine  fossils,  which  are  also  brought  from  I'-chau  fu  in  Shantung,  Tsang 
chau  near  Tientsin,  and  from  Tai-yuen  fu  in  Shanse.  They  are  powdered,  levigated  and 
used  in  chorea,  spermatorrhoea,  ague,  fevers,  hoemorrhages,  and  fluxes. 

DRAGON'S  SPITTLE — j^iE  {Lung-siii). — A costly,  odorous,  fight -yellow,  gummy 
substance  found  floating  on  the  sea,  or  procured  from  the  belly  of  some  large  fish  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  described  in  such  a particular  way,  under  this  name  of  Lung-sin , as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  ambergris  is  meant.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  Dr.  Williams’  Lung-sin-hiang,  a 
name  applied  to  a counterfeit  ambergris,  made  by  mixing  together  Borneo  Camphor  and  Musk, 
The  dragon  is  said  to  cough  up  this  ambergris.  A similar  substance  called  jjp  {Kih- 

tiau-chi ),  brought  from  Canton  and  Foochow  in  former  days,  is  said  to  be  the  egg  of  the  dragon 
or  a kind  of  sea-serpent  named  (Kih-  tiau).  This  drug  is  of  a greyish,  or  veliowish 

colour,  according  to  Chinese  writers,  and  is  asserted  to  have  marvellous  diseutient,  vulnerary  and 
healing  properties.  The  name  Kih-tiau  is  singularly  like  the  Greek  name  for  a sea-monster. 

DRAGON’S  TEETH. . |^j  (Lung-cli i). . .Fossil  teeth  of  the  Stegodon  Sinensis  (Owen), 

have  been  found  in  the  marly  beds  of  the  country  round  Shanghai  by  Lockhart,  and  of  the 
Stegodon  Orientalis  (Owen),  by  Swinhoe,  near  Ch’ung-king  fu  in  SechWn.  These,  with  the 
horns  of  the  Chalicotherium  Sinense  (Swinhoe),  the  teeth  of  Hyla  Sinensis,  from  Ch’ung-king  fu 
and  from  Ching-tu  fu,  in  Secli‘uen,  and  molars  of  Mastodons,  Elephants,  Sheep,  Stags,  teeth  of 
the  Hippotherium,  described  by  Hanbury,  after  Waterhouse,  as  coming  from  Shensi  and 
Shansi,  are  sold  under  this  name  of  Ijung-ch'i.  They  are  supposed  to  acton  the  fiver,  and  to 
be  of  great  service  as  cordial  or  sedative  remedies. 

DULCAMARA. — Jgj  {Shuli-yang-ts'iuen). — See  Solanum  dulcamara. 
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DUNG  OF  THE  AVADAVAT — Jj|£  — See  Fringilla  cnnanduva. 

DUNG  OF  THE  BAT \]J]  fij/. — See  Bat. 

DUNG  OF  THE  COMMON  SPARED  W — ^ |»|  {KuUg-ma-tswh-fen).—!: he  excre- 

ment of  the  common  house-sparrow  (Passer  montanus),  is  mixed  with  pepper-corns,  powdered, 
and  then  mixed  up  by  means  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  mess  is  used  to  diminish  the  pain  of 
opening  abscesses,  the  thick  compound  being  first  applied  for  some  time  to  the  skin.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  wounds  caused  by  arrow-heads  or  shot,  to  diminish  the  pain  of  extracting  the 
foreign  bodies.  See  Chloroform. 

DUNG  OF  THE  MAGPIE — fj!  Jgl  ( Han-haurch'ung ),  11  Utf  (Wu-ling-chi).— 

The  nest  of  the  magpie  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  given  in  nervous  diseases,  fluxes,  and  other 
diseases.  The  droppings  of  a bird  which  is  not  a magpie,  as  Tatarinov  asserts,  but  a Loriculus, 
found  in  Shansi  and  Shensi,  are  called  by  the  names  Ilan-hau-cli  ung  and  Wu-ling-chi , the 
latter  name  denoting  its  supposed  relation  to  the  five  elements.  The  dung  of  a species  of 
Cotumix  is  perhaps  mixed  with  the  drug,  which  comes  to  Hankow  from  Tai-yuen  fu,  in 
Shansi,  in  the  shape  of  small,  oblong,  round  or  conical  pellets,  of  a black  colour,  very  light, 
easily  broken,  and  having  a burnt  or  sweetish  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  cordial,  sedative,  anti- 
periodic,  astringent,  anthelmintic,  and  vulnerary,  with  almost  any  other  quality  that  could  be 
enumerated.  It  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  leprosy,  being  applied  to  the  benumbed  parts  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment.  The  brain  of  the  magpie  is  eaten  to  increase  the  thinking  power. 

DUNG  OF  THE  WHITE  PIGEON. — ^jjs£  (Tso-pw'an-lung). — Very  interesting  par- 

ticulars about  Pigeons  and  Doves  are  given  by  Mr  T.  Watteks,  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  New  Series 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  C.  B.  R.  A.  S.  The  dung  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  used  as  a veter- 
inary medicine,  and  is  credited  with  discutient,  deobstruent,  alterative,  anthelmintic,  antiscor- 
butic, and  vulnerary  properties.  The  name  “ left  coiling  dragon  ” is  given  to  this  disgusting 
article,  from  the  assumed  fact  that  the  excrement  which,  in  dropping  from  the  bird,  coils  itself 
from  right  to  left,  is  wonderfully  efficient  as  a drug. 


E 

EAGLE-WOOD ^f(Ya-]iiang). — A light,  spongy  wood,  formed  of  coarse,  parallel 

fibres,  devoid  of  aroma,  but  having  a bitterish  taste,  thus  described  by  Hanbuiiy,  on  page  36  of 
his  11  Notes.”  It  is  not  known  here,  nor  has  any  special  mention  been  found  of  it  in  the  Pen 
Tsau.  Dr.  Williams  refers  it  to  the  Aquilaria  Chinensis  of  Sprengel,  which  is  the  Ophiospermum 
Sinense  of  Loururo,  who  gives  Pd  mou,  ( Pah-muh-yang ),  as  its  Chinese  name.  Eagle-wood 
is  properly  the  name  of  the  Gurroo , or  Gahru  wood  of  the  Aquilaria  Agallocchum.  w hose  wood 
when  decayed  is  the  Cli  in-hiang,  or  Lign-Aloes,  of  the  Chinese. 

EGG-FLIP (Ta-tan-t‘ang). — Tire  Chinese  are  very  skilful  in  whipping  up 

eggs.  This  mixture  of  sugar,  eggs  and  boiling  water,  with  a little  soy  or  some  other  flavouring 
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ingredient,  is  used  by  Chinese  drunkards  after  a debauch.  With  a little  brandy  or  wine  it 
makes  an  excellent  drink  for  the  sick.  See  Brandy-mixture. 

EGG-FLOWER  -f£  $ iZ  (*  ftan-iiw'O). — This  Chinese  name  for  the  Plumieria  acumi- 
nata., an  Apocynaceous  plant,  is  not  very  intelligible.  Several  species,  such  as  P.  obtusa  and  P. 
alba  are  met  with  in  China.  Dr.  Hance  suggests  that  this  milky,  fragrant  plant  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  plant  from  all  Chinese 
works.  Acrid,  cathartic,  and  even  drastic  properties  attach  to  this  genus. 

EGG-PLANT —Zju.  ^ (. Niu-sin-kiu ),  35S  (Ida). — The  first  name,  “ox-heart  sola- 

nmn,”  refers  to  the  white,  or  variegated,  fruited  varieties  of  Solanum  melongena,  the  Brinjal,  or 
Aubergine,  of  European  countries.  The  purple-fruited  variety,  much  cultivated  near  Hankow, 
is  little  like  an  egg,  being  long  in  shape  and  of  a dark  purple  colour.  The  white  Variety  fully 
deserves  the  name  of  Egg-plant,  for  it  becomes  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour  when  old.  It  is 
then  used  as  a poultice  to  disperse  swellings.  See  Solanum  Melcngcna. 

ELiEOCOCCA  VERRUCOSA — ffj)  ( Yin g-t$zc-t‘ img ) y$  ( Yu-t' uvg).—' This 

Euphorbiaceous  tree  is  confounded  with  JatropLas  (Curcas)  purgans,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Dryandra  ccrdata  of  Thunbeeg.  It  grows  plentifully  in  tie  valley  of  the  Yargtsze. 
The  seeds  furnish  the  Wood  Oil  (ij'Jitj  ~jr  yjtj  {1* vng-tsze-yu)  of  Chinese  commerce.  The 
fruits  are  very  acrid,  causing  vomiting,  pain,  and  purging.  The  Ela'cocca  vernica  also  furnishes 
some  of  the  wood-oil  or  varnish-oil  so  extensively  used  in  daubing  over  boats,  junks  and  rough 
wood-work.  See  Wood  Oil. 

ELAPHURUS  DAVIDIANUS._)|g  {dm),  (To- luh).— This  peculiar  kind  of  deer 

was  formerly  much  more  common  in  China  than  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  descri  bed 
by  Alphonse  Miln e-Edwards  from  specimens  procured  by  that  veteran  naturalist  Peri:  David,  of 
Peking.  A pair  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  The  tail  is  long  and  full 
and  the  feet  clumsy,  as  those  of  the  cowr.  The  Chinese  call  it  IBiTlI  {Sz-puh-siang),  as 
like,  and  yet  not  like,  either  of  the  four  animals  from  which  they  conceive  it  to  have  borrowed 
the  plan  of  its  body,  namely,  the  horns  from  the  stag,  its  feet  from  the  cow,  its  neck  from  the 
camel,  and  its  tail  from  the  ass ! It  is  in  the  Imperial  Park,  on  the  south  of  Peking.  The  eastern 
part  of  Manchuria,  the  south-western  portion  of  Kokonor,  the  district  of  Tarbagatai  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  rii,  and  the  northern  and  central  part  of  Sech‘uen  province  would  seem  to  have  been 
places  frequented  by  this  curious  animal.  The  herds  of  deer  are  said  to  follow  one  of  these  as 
their  leader,  known  by  his  tail,  which  sweeps  the  ground.  The  Pen  Tsau,  quoting  other  works, 
says  that  they  are  large  animals,  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  without  any  markings,  and  have 
large,  solid,  shining  horns  with  lines  on  the  surface.  They  are  used  to  make  the  hartshorn, 
and  the  preparations  from  that  substance,  but  they  are  not  in  great  request.  The  tail  is  carried 
about  by  some  of  the  Tauist  monks  as  their  fan,  called  -chai),  to  keep  their  per- 

sons free  from  the  dust  and  contamination  of  the  world.  The  tail  is  also  kept  along  with  cloth 
to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

ELATERIUM — ^ ( Klu-kwa-chih ). — The  Km-Tcwci  is  the  Balsam  Apple,  or 

Momordica  Balsamina  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  purgative  properties  although  eaten  by  the  Chinese, 
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after  careful  washing  in  warm  water,  and  subsequent  cooking.  This  name  is  coined,  as  the 
Momordica  Elaterium  (or  Ecbalium  Officinarum),  has  never  been  met  with  in  China.  See 
Momordica  Baisamina.  (Ivu-pav)  is  probally  a species  of  Colocyntb  Gourd,  used  in 

dropsy,  and  very  efficient  as  a purgative,  or  emetic. 

ELECAMPANE — |||  ( Siaen-fuh-hwa ). — See  Inula  Chinensis. 

ELEMI — (Lan-hiang). — A soft,  sticky,  dark  resinous  mass,  compared  to  cow-glue, 
and  having  a strong  aromatic  smell  is  procured,  or  prepared,  from  the  Canarium  Pimela,  and 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Ts’au.  It  resembles  the  East  Indian,  or  Manilla  Elemi  of  commerce, 
the  product  of  Canarium  commune,  in  all  probability.  It  is  not  used  medicinally.  See 
Dammar. 

ELEOCHARIS  (SCIRPUS)  TUBEROSUS — ^ ^ ( Wu-yit),  )}Jf-  (Puh-tsi).— The  tubers 
of  this  “ black  taro,”  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  the  navel  in  form.  They  are  largely 
cultivated,  boiled,  and  sold  as  food  all  over  China.  They  grow  wild  in  Hupeh,  in  watery 
places,  and  are  not  often  specially  planted.  They  are  sweet,  juicy,  and  resemble  the  chestnut 
in  flavour,  so  that  foreigners  call  them  ‘‘  water-chestnuts,”  as  the  Chinese  do  H (Ti-lih), 
or  “ ground-chestnuts.”  A kind  of  arrow-root  is  made  from  it,  which  is  called 
( Ma-t'i-fen ).  The  term  Ma-t'i-ts'au  properly  belongs  to  another  water  plant,  the  (Shun),  of 
the  Pen  Ts’au.  It  is  given  in  mucous  and  bloody  fluxes,  haematuria,  and  is  a very  common 
nostrum  given  to  children  when  they  swallow  cash. 

ELM -BARK — ;^jpj  — Ulmus  Chinensis  and  U.  pumila  are  given  by  Burnett 

as  Chinese  species  of  the  Ehn.  A white  variety  is  called  f ^ (Fen).  The  liber  is  brought  from 
Sz'-ching  fu  and  Si  lung  chau  in  Kwangsi,  and  from  Han-chung  fu  and  Sang  ohau  in  Shensi. 
A bark  called  M ^ ( Tde n-yeh-y u-p i i)  comes  from  Ching-tu  fu  in  Secbuen.  The 

sawdust  and  bark  enter  into  the  composition  of  incense,  just  as  they  formed  the  basis  of  certain 
kinds  of  snuff  in  Europe.  A kind  of  paste  used  to  be  made  of  it,  and,  in  times  of  great  scar- 
city, the  ground  bark,  the  leaves,  and  the  membranous  fruit  are  all  eaten  as  food.  Demulcent 
lenitive,  diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  properties  are  referred  to  this  useful  drug  in  the  Pen  Ts’au. 
It  is  applied,  with  oil  or  vinegar,  to  sundry  parasitic  and  porriginous  erruptions.  The  fruit  of 
the  ehn,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  a large  fuugus  growing  upon  the  ehn  are  all  officinal. 

EMYS. — 'Hjf'  fp  (Pieh-kiah). — The  carapace  of  a species  of  freshwater  turtle,  or  tortoise, 
is  so  named  by  the  Chinese  from  its  shuffling  gait.  Chinkiang  in  Kiangsu,  Yuen-kiang  hien 
and  Yoh-chau  fu  iu  Hunan,  are  said  to  yield  the  best.  The  animal  is  met  with  all  through 
the  Yangtsze  valley.  The  flesh  is  eaten  with  vinegar,  and  is  considered  to  be  strengthening 
pectoral,  and  deobstruent.  The  fat  is  said  to  prevent  the  hair  from  becoming  gray.  The 
empty  carapaces  found  on  the  ground  are  reputed  to  make  the  best  medicine.  The  animal 
used  medicinally  weighs  from  nine  to  ten  ounces.  The  ordinary  shell  sold  in  the  shops  is  about 
five  inches  square,  oval  in  shape,  and  marked  on  the  concave  internal  surface  by  the  eight  libs, 
which  project  to  the  extent  of  some  half-an-inch  beyond  the  carapace.  The  external  convex 
surface  is  darker  than  the  inner  surface,  closely  reticulated,  and  marked  by  lines  coiTesponding 
to  the  middle  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  There  are  foramina  near  the  anterior  part.  Some  0f 
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the  specimens,  said  to  be  marked  with  nine  ribs,  arc  in  great  repute.  The  shell  is  heated  in 
vinegar,  and  then  boiled  to  produce  (he  jelly,  which  is  in  so  much  repute  in  fevers,  acute  rheu- 
matism, debility,  and  amenorrhoea.  The  shell  is  sometimes  burnt  and  reduced  to  a powder, 
and  made  into  a tincture  as  a remedy  in  ague. 

ENDIVE. — qij"  ^ (JCu-t$‘iri). — See  Cichorium. 

EPHEDRA  ELAVA — Ijjjjjj,  (. Ma-hwang ). — A large  number  of  species  of  Ephedra  is  met 

with  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  plant,  belonging  to  the  Coniferous  order  of  G-netacese,  is 
spread  all  over  China.  The  best  drug,  consisting  of  the  yellow,  jointed  stems  of  Lhe  plant,  tied 
up  in  small  bundles,  or  cut  up  into  chaff,  comes  from  K'ai-fung  fu,  in  Honan.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  dioecious,  and  to  have  yellow  flowers.  The  branches  and  flowers  (Amenta  Uvoe 
Miritimie)  are  said  by  Lin'd  lev  to  have  been  formerly  officinal  in  Europe  as  styptics.  Anti- 
phlogistic, diaphoretic,  pectoral  and  tussic  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  branches.  They  are 
now  almost  exclusively  usel  as  derivatives  to  the  skin.  Their  taste  indicates  some  astringency, 
which  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  very  marked  in  the  root,  officinal  as  a remedy  in  critical  and 
other  sweats.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  mucilaginous,  with  a slightly  acid  or 
pungent  flavour. 

EPIPHYTES — ^ ( Yu- muh). — Epiphytes  differ  from  Parasites  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  ordinarily  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  trees  upon  which  they  are  found. 

( Kisang ) is  another  name  for  these  “ lodgers.”  (Huh),  is  a name  applied  to  parasitic 

Orchids,  as  well  as  to  Loranthaceous  plants.  See  Mulberry  Epiphyte , and  Willow  Epiphyte. 

EPSOM  SALTS — . (Iv  u-siau). — A mineral  salt  is  alluded  to  in  the  Pen  Ts'ctu, 

under  the  article  rn  s (Siau-shih),  or  Nitre,  as  present  in  the  bittern,  or  mother-liquor,  from 
which  salt  is  prepared.  It  is  described  as  yellowish-white  in  colour,  bitter  to  the  taste,  cooling, 
stomachic,  purgative,  hydragogue  and  deobstruent.  This  salt  is  referred  fo  the  Ying  principle, 
whereas  sulphate  of  soda  #i&  (Poh-iiau),  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Yang  principle. 

EQUISETUM  HYEMALE — |Jj|'  (Muh-tsih). — This  species  of  Horsetail  grows  to  a 
considerable  height  in  marshy  places  in  Kansuh  and  Shensi,  and  with  Equisctum  arvense,  also 
met  with  in  China,  is  used  to  polish  wood.  A large  quantity  of  silex,  arranged  in  a beautifully 
regular  manner  in  the  cuticular  structure,  confers  this  property.  For  medicinal  purposes  the 
Chinese  deprive  the  leafless,  striated,  fistiilar  stems  of  then  cuticular  sheaths,  and  reduce  them 
to  a rough  powder,  which  was  formerly  much  used  as  an  astringent  remedy.  It  is  at  the 
present  tune  mainly  used  to  treat  inflamed  eyes  and  epiphora.  raw  ( Wen-ling),  is  a 
species  of  Horsetail,  brought  from  Pehchihli. 

ERGOT ^ (Mei-mch). — The  Chinese  do  not  cultivate  the  rye,  unless  it  be  a form 

of  their  m ( Pai ),  or  (Pi),  or  “tares.”  This  name  Mei-meli , “ mildewed  corn ” is  coined  to 
denote  the  ergotized  grain.  Maize  sometimes  becomes  ergotized,  and  rice,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Tytler,  has  been  known  to  produce  cholera  in  India,  from  having  undergone  this  change. 
Under  the  name  f j®  ( Kwang-meh ) various  grains  are  included,  some  of  which  are  said  to 

produce  abortion  under  some  circumstances. 

ERIOBTRYA  JAPONICA — |J£  (P^i-pa). — The  panduriform  leaves  of  this  Japanese 
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medlar  resemble  the  Chinese  violin,  or  guitar,  with  four  or  five  strings,  called  ^ ( Pi-pa ), 

and  lienee  its  name.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  hairy  and  pomaceous,  and  is  commonly  confounded 
with  the  fruit  of  the  Crata?gus  bibus.  A fruit  said  to  be  the  P i- pa,  sold  in  Hankow  during 
the  fifth  (Chinese)  month,  of  a yellow  colour,  one  to  four  celled,  containing  large,  brown,  shin- 
ing obscurely  triangular  seeds  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Cratoegus  bibus  of  Tataiuxov.  The 
leaves  of  the  Pi-pa  are  used  in  coughs.  Cooling  and  astringent  properties  are  referred  to  the 
leaves,  deprived  of  their  down,  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau. 

ERIOCAUION  CANTONIENSE — Jg£  fj|  ±,1  ( Iluh-tsing-tsau  ).— This  troublesome  weed 
in  Chinese  gardens  and  cornfields,  with  its  small  leaves  and  tiny  flowers,  is  a great  remedy  for 
the  eye-diseases  of  children,  after  smallpox,  and  in  tinea  tarsi.  This  species,  and  E.  setaceum, 
known  by  the  same  name,  is  sold  in  bundles  of  the  dried  herbage;  formerly  used  as  a ceph  lie 
remedy,  and  as  a styptic  in  nose- bleeding,  a common' affection  amongst  the  Chinese. 

ERIOGLOSSUM — ( l^ung-ta-huf). — See  Bungtalai. 

ERYTHRINA  INDICA — yfy  W {K^h-pu.g).— Mr.  Eitel,  in  his  Handbook  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  (page  7l),  gives { Man-to-lo ) as  the  Buddhist  name  for  (his  species,  or 
the  E.  fulgens.  See  Gum  Lac. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA  CRISTATA — ^|)  ( Iliang-ju ). — A fragrant  plant  is  set  down  by 

Tataiuxov  under  this  name.  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  called  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  and 
by  the  local  druggists  ‘AA  {Iliang-ju),  and  is  a kind  of  Vervain,  perhaps,  grown  in  gardens, 
and  used  as  a pot  herb,  or  condiment.  It  is  used  in  much  the  same  cases  as  the  kindred 
Labiates,  namely  as  a cordial,  tonic,  stomachic,  astringent,  and  carminative. 

ESSENCES — {Ilwa-ht). — Preparations,  called  “dew  of  flowers,”  made  by  distil- 
ling the  flowers  of  the  Jasmine,  Eose,  and  other  flowers,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The 
druggists  sport  these  words  Hwa-lu  on  their  numerous  gay  signboards,  hanging  like  loose  shut- 
ters in  front  of  their  open,  front.-less  shops.  See  Lavender  Water  and  Rose  Water. 

ETHER— J$  ;jC  ( Joh-shwui ). — The  Chinese  know  nothing  about  ether.  This  word  for 
a fluid  brought  from  the  West,  of  the  lightest  possible  specific  gravity,  is  adopted  for  this 
mobile,  volatile  fluid. 

EtJONYMUS — ^ (=§  {TIoh-yucn). — This  name,  given  by  Tataiuxov,  has  not  been  met 
with  in  Hankow. 

EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS ijtf"  'jYjt  {Tu-chling'),  ( Muh-mien ). — This  Celastrace- 

ous  tree  grows  in  Honan  (Nan-yang  fu),  Shensi  and  Shansi.  It  is  called  by  the  same  name 
as  the  Cotton-tree  {Muh-mien,  Bombax  Ceiba).  It  is  met  with  in  quilled  or  shrivelled  pieces  of 
some  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  brown,  roughened  cuticle  is  often  removed  in  greatest 
part,  exposing  the  dark  brown  liber.  On  breaking  the  bark,  and  drawing  the  fractured  edges 
asunder,  a delicate,  silvery,  silky  fibre  is  seen,  which  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  al- 
most an  inch  without  breaking.  The  leaves. of  this  tree  are  eaten  when  young.  The  fruit  is 
astringent.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  to  make  pattens.  Tonic,  invigorating,  and  arthritic 
qualities  are  ascribed  to  the  bark,  which  is  given  in  spermatorrhoea,  excessive  perspirations,  and 
in  puerperal  diseases. 
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EUPHORBIA,  %%  (l'a-kih).— The  acrid,  poisonous  roots  of  this  purgative  plant  are 

brought  to  Hankow  from  Thing  chau  in  Kiangsu,  and  from  Honan  fu  in  Honan.  The  stem 
yields  a milky,  acrid  juice,  said  to  cure  the  toothache.  The  branching,  flexible  roots  are  sold 
in  small  bundles,  being  attached  to  the  rootstock.  It  is  given  as  a purgative,  or  liydragogue  in 
dropsies,  and  in  coughs  as  an  expectorant.  It  is  also  given  as  an  emetic. 

EUPHORHIA  CHAMJESYCE — .jfy  ( Ti-kin ),  m £&  w-  ( Tsioh-rh-ngo-tan .) . 
— Ch’u  chair,  in  Nganhwni  furnishes  this  creeping  plant,  which  is  little  used  at  the  jrresent 
time.  The  juice  is  purgative  and  the  whole  plant  would  seen  to  have  been  formerly  used,  in 
combination  with  other  drugs,  in  fluxes,  and  the  topical  treatment  of  impetigo,  scabies,  and 
other  skin-diseases. 

EUPHORBIA  LUNULATA.—ylg  ^ (; Tseh-tsih \ (Mhu-yen-ttau).— This 

<lCat’s-eye”  Euphorbia  is  so  called  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  eye  of 
the  cat.  The  young  shoots  are  said  to  be  eatable.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  diseases  as 
the  Ta  lili  above  mentioned. 

EURYALE  FEROX — J[|  ( Kien-sliih ),  Bjd  ( Ki-t‘u ). — This  misnamed  species  of 

the  order  of  water-lilies  is  much  cultivated  for  the  the  sake  of  its  stems,  rhizomes,  and  seeds,  all 
of  which  contain  much  starch,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  who  also  prepare  a kind  of  dry  bis- 
cuit, called  pjj  ( Kien-shih-fcau ),  from  the  meal  of  the  kernels.  The  plant  derives  its 
name  K{  t‘u  ( Cock’s  head)  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  the  Cock’s  comb  The  large, 
pear  shaped,  indehiscent  fruit,  are  many-celled  and  full  of  oval  seeds,  compared  aptly  enough  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  eyes  of  fish.  They  are  of  a reddish  colour,  mottled,  and  veined  with  a 
whitish  marbling,  and  pale  at  the  hilum.  The  interior  is  white,  hard  and  starchy,  and  has  a 
roughisli  taste.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  officinal  as  tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstruent  remedies. 
The  square  biscuits  sold  by  the  Chinese  confectioners,  are  very  commonly  given  to  children  suf- 
fering from  the  Kan  disease. 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA — dgt*  (, Kwang-yen-Icau i). — The  Chinese  know  noth- 
ing of  this  preparation.  The  name  given  here  is  coined,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  Belladonna, 
in  some  sense. 

EXTRACT  OF  CHAMOMILE — ^ ^ (AV/awMaw).— This  name  is  coined.  See 

Chamomile. 

EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION  — ( Hwan-shau-tan ). — The  tonic  extract  known  by 

this  name  is  said  to  renew  the  youth,  hair  and  teeth  of  old  men  who  take  it ! 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN. — j|j=  jj/||  >|||*  ( Lung-tan-hm ). — This  name  is  adapted.  See 
Gentian. 

EXTRACT  OF  GINSENG.—  ^ *p|*  ( Jin-san-lcau, ). — This  extract  is  carefully  prepared 

in  silver  vessels.  It  is  used  to  make  the  I1!  5S:  A ( Tsai-tsau-hwan ),  or  £'  regenerating 
pills,”  sold  at  two  taels  apiece  in  Hankow. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEONURUS — jij.  ( Yih-mu-kau .). — See  Lconurus  Sibirica. 

EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE if  H >|||‘  {Kan-ts  an-JcniD. — Although  liquorice  is  much 

used  by  Chinese  druggists,  they  never  make  an  extract  of  it  alone.  This  applies  to  many  other 


drugs,  so  that  compound  extracts  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Chinese  works.  Foreign 
stick-liquorice  would  sell  well  in  China. 

EXTRACT  OF  NUT-GALLS — qft  ^3  ( Yuh-so-tan). — A preparation  made  from  the 

galls  of  the  Rhus  semi-alata,  and  China  Root,  and  given  in  urethral  discharges  and  spermator- 
rhoea, is  called  by  this  name  “ Jewelled  lock.”  Duhalde  speaks  of  an  imperial  electuary  made 
from  these  galls,  and  held  in  great  repute. 

EXTRACT  OF  NTJX  VOMICA  — llP^  (_ Ma-tsien-kau ). — An  extract,  or  rather  a 

confection,  made  of  powdered  nux  vomica  seeds,  is  used  by  Chinese  practitioners  to  bring  on 
premature  birth  in  cases  of  disease  calling  for  this  operation.  Criminal  abortion  is  becoming 
very  common  in  Hankow.  Extract  of  nux  vomica  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  amongst  the  Chinese. 
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FABA  VULGARIS.—jj  jE»  ( Tson-t.au),  Ms.  (Hu-tan). — This,  the  common  horse- 
bean,  and  the  pea,  are  of  foreign  origin,  having  being  brought  from  Central  Asia  by  Chang 
K’ien,  the  ambassador  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Parched  beans  are  largely  sold  and  consumed  by 
the  Chinese.  They  are  held  to  be  strengthening  to  the  stomach,  and  quickening  to  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  bowels.  The  shoots  are  boiled  and  given  to  the  drunkard  to  recover  him 
from  dead  drunkenness.  Mr.  Eitel  in  his  “ Hand-book  ” gives  Hu-tau  as  the  name  of 
Phaseolus  mungo. 

FALLOPIA  NERVOSA — jf | |jj|  ( Kai-pou-yeh),  ^ [Jj  ^ (Hau-tfian-ctia). — A 

plant  described  as  a tall  shrub,  found  growing  wild  at  Macao  and  Canton,  and  furnishing  a 
tea-leaf,  is  called  by  these  names  by  Loueeiro  and  Bridgman. 

FZNN  3L — /Jn  ]gj  ^ (Shiu-hwui-hiany) . — See  T'ceniculum  dulce. 

FERN  ROOT  -M  ( Kiueh ). — Both  species  of  Nephrodium  and  Pteris  are  common  in 
China,  and  are  included  under  this  name  in  the  Pen  Ts'au.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten,  and 
a kind  of  arrow-root  is  made  from  the  rhizomes,  which  are  also  eaten  in  spite  of  their  bitterness, 
after  proper  washing  and  cooking.  The  numerous  substitutes  for  food  in  times  of  famine, 
mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts'au , tell  a sad  tale  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  overpopulated  as  it 
is,  in  large  districts.  Demulcent,  diuretic,  soporific  and  vulnerary  properties  are  reckoned  by 
the  Chinese  as  their  only  available  use  in  medicine. 

FERN-SPORES — ( Hui-lcin-sha, ). — A plant  of  some  species  of  fern  growing 
amongst  trees,  and  adhering  to  their  trunks  to  some  extent,  yields  this  “golden  sea  sand.” 
It  is  an  exceedingly  light,  fine,  reddish-brown,  powder,  which  burns  almost  as  readily  as  lycopo- 
dium powder.  It  comes  from  Chang-sha  fu  in  Hunan,  as  well  as  from  SeclAien  and  Cheh- 
kiang.  It  is  given  in  fevers,  in  dysuria,  hcematuria  and  other  urinary  disorders.  It  is  a cheap 
substitute  for  magnesia  in  the  rolling  of  pills,  worth  using  in  Mission  Hospitals. 
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FICUS  CARICA — "fifl:  ^ Jjj|  ( Wu-hwa-kwo  ). — The  fruits  of  this  “flowerless”  tree,  as  the 
Chinese  call  the  whole  genus  of  fig-trees,  with  other  trees  mis-dcscribed  by  this  name,  are 
brought  from  Yang-chau  fu,  in  Kiangsu,  in  large  quantities.  It  is  grown  in  Canton  province, 
and  the  tree  thrives  well  enough  in  Hupeh.  Stomachic  and  corrective  qualities  are  ascribed 
to  this  nutrient,  laxative,  and  wholesome  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  called  ^ '||J|  BpJ  ( Muh - 
man-t  u).  The  leaves,  thought  to  be  slightly  deleterious,  are  recommended  to  steam  painful  and 
swollen  piles,  commonly  called  hemorrhoids. 

FICUS  STIPULATA.—'UI  SJ3  |j||  ( Man-tu-lo ),  ^ftl  ( Muh-man-tu ) — This  species 
of  fig-tree  grows  in  the  south  of  China,  and  is  called  yH  (Ngai-yuh)  in  Formosa.  The 
Ficus  pumila  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Sampson’s  account  in  the  Chinese  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
to  be  called  by  the  same  names.  They  are  sold  as  hard,  dried,  woody,  immature,  tasteless 
fruits,  generally  attached  to  their  stalks,  or  sometimes  separated,  and  cut  into  two,  showing  the 
characteristic  fructification  of  the  genus.  These  fruit  are  used  to  steam  and  foment  painful  piles. 
Mr.  Eitel  gives  (Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism),  Jjfi  ( Yu-tlan-poh-lo ),  as  the 

name  of  a tree,  the  Udumbara  of  the  Buddhists,  which  is  the  Ficus  glomerata,  probably  referred 
to  under  the  Ficus  carica  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

FIR.  -mm  (Sung-shu). — The  fir-tree  is  met  with  on  most  of  the  hills  of  China,  where 
the  rebels  or  soldiers  have  not  destroyed  all  the  available  timber.  There  are  several  species  of 
Pinus,  such  as  Pinus  Sinensis  (Lamb)  P.  Massoniana,  P.  Longifolia  and  perhaps  Piuus  Pinea 
( Hai-sung-tsz  ).  These  firs  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  China  Pine 
(Sun-mull),  the  Cunninghamia  Sinensis  of  botanists.  The  fir-timber  is  used  for  fuel,  piles,  and 
flooring  in  damp  places.  The  resin,  wood,  knots  Sung-t‘ah),  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 

the  pollen  plV  (Sung-hmmg)  fruit,  bark,  Ac.,  are  all  officinal  as  stimulant,  antiphlogistic, 
astringent,  anthelmintic,  prophylactic,  topical,  and  retentive  preparations.  A tincture  of  several 
of  these  substances  is  a favourite  formula.  A kind  of  Deodar  Oil  is  used  in  skin-diseases,  and 
in  veterinary  practice. 

FLAX  SEED M 1#  (JIu-ina-tsze). — See  Linseed. 

FLIRT.  ^ (Ilo-shili). — Native  flint-stones  are  yellow,  or  reddish  in  colour,  and  are 

brought  from  Hupeh,  Shansi  and  other  provinces.  Flints  are  largely  imported,  as  the  foreign 
manufacture  is  much  more  handy.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

FLUOR  SPAR — ( Tsze-shih-ying) . — This  mineral  is  brought  from  Lien-chau 
fu,  and  Kwang-chau  fu  in  Canton  province,  and  fron  Wu-ching  hien  in  Chehkiang.  It  is  sold 
in  large,  irregular,  pieces  of  a green  colour,  veined  with  purple  showing  the  octohedral  crystal- 
lization. The  substance  is  deflagrated,  levigated,  after  washing  with  vinegar,  and  used  as  a 
cooling,  sedative,  and  tonic  remedy.  It  is  given  in  sterility,  lung-diseases  and  in  chronic 
disorders.  Specimens  have  been  examined  consisting  of  crystals  of  quartz,  which  are  sold  under 
this  name. 

FiERICULUM  DULCE. — ijia  (Ihmi-hiang) , /Ja  jpj  (Siau-hwiu-hiang). — The 

stalks  and  'eaves  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  China,  but  the  seeds  are  in  most  frequent  request  as 
a condiment.  The  anise  and  this  “ sweet  fennel ” are  confounded  together  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 
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Some  of  the  names  denote  a foreign  origin.  The  common  fennel  fruit  of  the  shops,  called  Siau- 
hwui-hiang,  are  greyish-brown,  slightly  curved,  beaked,  with  five  prominent  ridges,  and  the 
characteristic  aroma  of  the  common  fennel.  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  colic,  and  other  abdominal 
disorders.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  similarly  employed. 

FORSYTHIA  SUSPENSA. — (Lien-Jciau) . — The  fruits  of  this  Oleaceous  shrub  are 
sold  in  the  form  of  the  separated  valves  of  the  oval,  brown,  woody  capsules,  originally  two-cel- 
led,  and  containing  a few,  dark,  pendulous  seeds  having  an  aromatic  taste.  It  is  curious  that 
the  seeds  are  not  officinal.  The  inert,  woody,  boat-shaped  valves,  about  half  an  inch  long 
and  marked  with  a longitudinal  partition  on  the  smooth  inner  surface,  are  reputed  to  be  anti- 
phlogistic, anti-scrofulous,  laxative,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue ! The  root  is  said  to  be  slightly 
poisonous,  and  anti-febrile  in  its  effect.  The  leaves  are  also  officinal.  The  capsules  are  brought 
to  Hankow  from  Shensi  and  other  northern  provinces. 

FOWL,  DOMESTIC. — (Ki),  ( Chuli-ye ). — The  Chinese  names  for  the  common 

fowl  all  refer  to  its  crowing,  which  they  say  is  regular  all  through  the  day  as  well  as  at  dawn. 
Corea,  and  countries  to  the  east  of  China  seem  to  have  furnished  the  breed.  Honan  furnishes 
the  kind  with  feathered  legs,  called  Cochin  Chinese  in  England.  A long-tailed  variety  from 
Corea,  and  several  other  doubtful  desorptions  of  birds  peculiar  to  different  parts  of  China  are 
mentioned.  The  Chinese  having  no  means  of  reckoning  time,  pay  special  and  superstitious  re- 
gard to  the  crowing  of  cocks.  The  flesh  of  the  male  bird  is  said  to  be  injurious,  especially  to 
those  suffering  from  bad  eyes,  or  from  growths,  or  sores  of  any  kind.  This  objection  is  more 
likely  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  cock  is  used  in  oaths  and  sacrifices,  and  is  not  to  be  slain 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Black-boned  fowls  are  called  ( Yoh-ld),  being  much  prized  for 

making  soup  for  those  suffering  from  lung-diseases,  and  debility  after  hcemorrhages.  Many 
other  distinctions  are  made  between  the  colour  and  sex  of  bir  ds,  as  to  their  suitability,  or  other- 
wise, for  particular  classes  of  sick  folk.  Fowls’  eggs,  called  f|j§  -J-*  ( Ki-tsze ),  £)[}  (A7- 

hvun),  or  f (. Ki-tan .),  are  largely  consumed  by  the  Chinese.  The  couriers  or  postmen 

take  them  nearly  raw.  Eggs  arc  seldom  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  European  fashion,  unless  sold 

in  the  streets  for  eating  cold.  Cordial,  tonic,  and  many  other  fanciful  properties  are  attributed 

• 

by  the  Chinese  to  the  albumen  and  yolk  of  the  egg,  which  they  compare  to  the  sky  and  soil  .of 
the  universe,  respectively.  The  white  of  egg  is  applied  like  collodion  to  burns,  soies  and  erup- 
tions upon  the  head.  Egg-shells  ( Ki-koJi ),  are  burnt  and  pulverized,  to  be  given  in 

dysuria,  and  for  use,  topically,  in  scalled  head.  The  Chinese  fowl  is  subject  to  vesicular  erup- 
tions, called  t|C  ^5  (, Shwui-tciv .),  the  chicken-pox  of  western  countries.  Eggs  are  procurable 
at  a very  moderate  price  all  through  the  year  in  Central  China. 

FOWLS’  GIZZARD pkj  ( Ki-lui-kiu\  91  J£  ( Chun-jri). — The  lining  mem- 

brane of  the  gizzard  of  the  common  fowl  is  peeled  off  and  dried,  to  produce  this  drug.  The 
male  bird  is  used  for  preparing  the  drug  for  female  patients,  and  vice  versa.  This  substance 
presents  a wrinkled,  or  plicated  surface,  yellow  or  brown  in  colour,  brittle  in  texture,  and  hav- 
ing portions  of  grain  eaten  by  the  fowl  still  adherent.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  Kan  disease  of 
children,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  spermatorrhoea  and  urinary  disorders.  Here  the  Chinese  would 
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seem  to  have  anticipated  the  use  of  pepsine,  which  is  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig  at 
the  present  time  m Europe.  In  the  London  Pharmacopatia,  for  1721,  the  Pellicula?  stomaclu  gallice 
interiores  is  given  as  a preparation  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Chinese  drug,  now  still 
in  use.  This  formula  did  not  appear  in  the  Pharmacopaia  of  1740. 

FOXGLOVE  — ^ Mi!  c Mau-ti-hicang ),  ^ jjj*  ( Mau-yuen ). — These  are  prepared 

roots  of  a species  of  Digitalis,  brought  from  Honan.  They  are  Darned,  prepared,  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Rehmannia  roots,  which  see.  The  pieces  are  smaller  and  more  fusiform 
than  those  of  the  Ti-hwang.  Both  the  Digitalis  and  Rehmannia  have  downy  leaves,  so  that 
this  fact  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a distinction. 

FEAGAEIA  VESCA — 4fj-  ( Shie-mei ) — This  common  plant  is  the  Wood  Strawberry  of 
Europe,  remarkable  in  China  for  the  lich  red  colour  of  its  fruits,  assumed  to  be  poisonous,  from 
the  name  “ snake-bunch.”  The  juice  of  these  acid  fruits  is  taken  in  fevers  and  in  amenorrhoea, 
and  is  applied  to  burns,  bites,  and  apthoe  of  the  mouth. 

FEINGILLA  AMANDUVA — qqf  ( Mei-hwa-tsioh ). — This  Avadavat  is  a species  of 

finch  found  in  China  and  India,  and  kept  in  cages.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a sparrow,  of  an 
olive  brown  colour,  desciibed  as  yellow  by  the  Chinese,  and  marked  in  some  varieties  with  red 
spots.  It  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  grain.  Buffon  calls  it  Pinson  de  la  Chine , or  Fringilla  Sinica, 
after  Linnceus.  A similar  bird  sometimes  called  Tiskin,  is  the  K.  Sinensis  of  some  naturalists. 
Its  eggs  are  speckled.  The  bird  is  apparently  called  Jiff  ( Hwang-tsioh ),  and  is  often  des- 

cribed as  a sparrow.  The  dung  of  the  clean-feeding  bird  is  called  ST#  ( Peh-ting-hiang ) 
or  “ white  cloves.”  ( Hiung-tsioh-she ),  and  'pj  ( Tsing-tan ),  are  synonymes  of 

this  drug,  which  is  said  to  be  peptic,  deobstruent,  and  detergent,  and  good  for  bad  eyes.  The 
stuff  generally  met  with  is  the  uro-foecal  excretion  of  the  common  sparrow. 

FULLEE’S  EAETH. — ( Wusih— sink-chi') . — There  are  several  kinds  of 

Lithomarge,  described  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  as  detergent,  absorbent  and  astringent.  The  red  and 
dark  varieties  contain  iron,  and  were  formerly  used  to  paint  the  eyebrows,  and  to  make  ink. 
They  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Chinese  name  Shih-chi,  which  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Lithomarge,  or  a stone-marrow.”  See  Lithomarge. 

FULLEE’S  SOAP.  -H  ± (Kan-tu). — -This  is  a kind  of  fuller’s  earth,  brought  from  Shensi, 
Honan,  and  Pehchihli.  It  is  used  to  remove  grease  from  cloths,  and  is  reputed  to  be  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  and  plants. 

FUMIT0EY„^  TE  Ml!  T ( Tsze-hwa-ti-ting ). — Fumarja  officinalis  and  F.  racemosa 
are  common  weeds  in  China,  having  purple  or  white  flowers.  The  herbage  of  these  plants  is 
used  as  an  application  to  glandular  wellings,  struma,  carbuncles  and  abscesses.  It  was  for- 
merly given  internally  in  jaundice,  and  in  cases  of  accidental  swallowing  of  the  beard  of  grain. 

FUNGUS jfy  (Ti-rh),  ( Muh-rh ). — F ungi  growing  on  trees  ( “ woody  ears  ” ) 

are  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  the  more  delicate  mushrooms.  Many  of  the  latter  are  ap- 
parently poisonous,  or  are  at  least  very  scarce,  leading  the  Chinese  to  the  same  result.  Sep 
Mushrooms, 
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GALANGAL  FRUIT — ( |C3  ). — See  Alpinia  Galanga. 

GALANGAL  ROOT — ( 0j  d!T ). — .See  Alpinia  Galanga. 

GALBANUM — [JpJ"  (O-yu). — This  drug  has  been  never  met  with  in  Chinese  writings 

as  a distinct  chug.  India,  which  supplied  China  from  its  kingdom  of  Tsaukuta,  now  the  region 
around  Ghuznee,  in  the  N.W.,  with  Hingu  /tjv  ( Hing-yu ),  or  Assafoetida,  may  have  sent 
both  drugs.  As  the  Galbanum  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  a Persian  plant,  the  Persian  name 
for  assafoetida,  given  in  Chinese  in  the  Pen  Ts'au,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  former  drug, 
for  mere  distinction. 

GALLS — 1&E  '0^  -p-  ( Mu-shih-tsze ),  p"  ( Muh-shih-tsze ). — These  “ fruits  for  the 

foodless  ” as  the  Chinese  call  these  excrescences,  produced  upon  a species  of  Oak-tree  by  the 
Cynips  or  Diplolepis  insect,  are  said  to  have  been  really  eaten  for  want  of  better  food.  The 
discretion  of  the  tree  in  the  Pen  Ts’au  is  very  vague.  Galls  from  Persia  and  Arabia  have  been 
long  prized  in  China.  The  Persian  name  Mazu  is  fairly  given  in  the  Pen  Ts'au,  which  frequently 
furnishes  foreign  names  for  drugs.  Arabian  countries  would  include  much  the  same  sources,  as 
Aleppo  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  European  market  is  still  largely  supplied.  The  Chinese 
are  ignorant  of  the  morbid  character  of  these  galls,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  alternating  with  the  proper  fruit.  They  direct  the  perforated  nuts,  which  differ  very  little 
from  those  of  the  European  market  in  appearance,  to  be  used  in  medicine.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  formerly  used  in  making  ink,  and  are  known  to  be  useful  as  a hair-dye.  They 
are  powdered  and  given  in  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  nocturnal  sweatings,  seminal  emissions, 
in  tootahche,  and  in  the  Kan  disease  of  children.  They  are  applied  to  sores  and  skin  effections 
as  a stimulant  and  desiccant.  Galls  have  been  successfully  employed  in  some  parts  of  India,  in 
very  mild  and  chronic  forms  of  intermittent  fever.  Gallic  acid  seems  to  have  an  antiperiodic 
effect  in  some  such  cases  amongst  Chinese  patients,  as  frequently  observed  in  Hankow. 

GAMBIER ( Pin-lang-kau ). — -This  ‘"betel-nut  extract”  is  the  Pale  Catechu 

of  commerce,  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  a Rubiaceous  plant,  the  Uncaria  (Nau- 
clea)  Garabir,  which  grows  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Dr. 
Williams  says  that  it  is  made  ‘'by  boiling  the  leaves  for  five  or  six  hours,  until  a strong  decoc- 
tion is  formed.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  strained  above  the  cauldron.  The  extract  is 
boiled  almost  to  dryness,  when  it  is  cooled  and  the  water  drawn  off.  A soapy  substance 
remains,  which  is  dried  and  cut  up.”  It  occurs  in  cubes,  or  cakes,  formed  by  the  coherence  of 
these  cubes.  They  are  about  an  inch  square,  porous,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  and  inter- 
nally of  a pale  brick-red,  or  ochrish  yellow.  The  pieces  become  much  darker  with  age.  Gambier 
is  seven  or  eight  times  richer  in  tannin  than  Oak-bark,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  solution  is  bitter,  astringent  and  slightly  sweet  in  the  after-taste.  The  decoction  should 
not  be  very  smooth  to  the  taste,  nor  should  it  give  a blue  colour  with  iodine.  The  drug  is  im- 
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ported  into  Shanghai  from  Singapore  for  dyeing  purposes.  It  is  not  used  in  tanning  at  all  in 
Central  China.  The  drug  called  Hai-rh-cKa,  or  Wu-tie-ni,  consists  of  Pale  Catechu  in  part. 
Its  taste  is  much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  Black  Catechu,  and  it  is  more  soluble,  but  it 
contains  less  astringent  extractive.  See  Catechu . 

GAMBOGE. — ( Tang-hwang , ( Shie-hwang ). — This  drug  is  understood  to  he 

“ serpent-bezoar,”  a substance  vomited  up  by  serpents,  analagous  to  the  Niu-hwang , or  Cow- 
bezoar.  They  also  believe  it  to  be  the  product  of  a species  of  rattan,  analagous  to  the  Tabasheer 
of  the  bamboo.  It  was  formerly  re-exported  from  China,  after  having  been  imported  from 
Cochin  China  and  Cambodia,  but  is  now  among  the  imports  from  Siam.  This  Siam  Gamboge 
has  been  proved  by  Hanbuey  to  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Garcinia  Morelia,  var.  Pedicellata 
Indian  Gamboge,  which  may  come  to  China,  although  it  has  not  been  met  with  here,  all  the 
specimens  consisting  of  short,  cylindrical  pieces  of  a tawny  yellow  colour,  is  the  juice  of  Garcinia 
Pretoria,  dried  in  irregular  masses.  Ceylon  Gamboge  the  product  of  the  true  Garcinia  Morelia 
tree,  is  a much  coarser  kind.  A tree  called  ( Hai-t'ang ),  common  in  Hupeh  and  HwDan 

is  said  to  have  formerly  produced  a gamboge- like  substance  called  '{A?  ( Sha-hwang ),  or 

( Lcih-hwang ).  Chinese  draughtsmen  use  Gamboge  as  a pigment,  but  it  has  no 

medicinal  use  here.  The  Pea  Tsaa  sensibly  enough  puts  il  down  as  poisonous,  and  gives  it  only 
the  power  to  cause  decayed  and  painful  teeth  to  drop  out,  when  applied  to  them.  Gamboge  is 
an  excellent  anthelmintic,  but  is  too  violent  a remedy  for  the  Chinese. 

GARCINIA  MANGOSTANA — jj  (Shan-chuh-kwo). — The  thick,  fleshy  rind  of  this 

delicious  fruit,  the  Mangosteen  of  the  south,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  astringent  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  India  as  an  external  astringent 
application.  Dyers  are  said  by  Burnett  to  use  it  as  a mordaunt  for  black. 

GARDENIA  FLORIDA — [Jj  "jp  ( Shan-cM-tsze ). — The  fruits  of  this  shrub  are  met 

with  as  ovoid,  smooth,  six-ribbed,  light  or  dark  brown,  or  even  black,  berries,  crowned  with  more 
of  the  calyx  than  the  berries  of  the  G.  Radicans.  They  vary  from  half  to  one  inch  or  more  in 
length.  The  pericarp  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  G.  Radicans.  The  berries  are  much  more 
generally  used  in  medicine  being  given  in  fevers,  fluxes,  dropsies,  lung  diseases,  jaundice,  &c.  and 
are  used  externally  as  a vulnerary  remedy.  The  two  species  are  not  carefully  distinguished  in 
the  Pen  Ts'aiL  Emetic,  stimulant  and  diuretic  properties  certainly  belong  to  these  drugs. 
The  leaves  enter  into  the  composition  of  cosmetic  preparations. 

GARDENIA  RUBRA — pp  ( Hung-chi-tsze ). — This  is  a species  of  Gardenia  grown 
in  Sech’uen,  and  said  to  have  brilliant  red  flowers.  The  seeds  are  used  to  dye  articles  of  an 
ochrish  red  colour. 

GARDENIA  RADICANS — j)j|  (TTwang-chl-tsze),  f\-  (Muh-tan).—' These 

large,  oblong,  orange-brown,  or  yellowish  berries  are  much  cultivated  in  Ju-ning  fu,  and  Nan- 
yang  fu  in  Honan.  They  are  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one-and-a-half  inches  long, 
strongly  marked  with  six  ribs  which  terminate  in  the  remains  of  the  superior,  permanent  calyx 
which  generally  crowns  even  the  dried  fruit  of  the  shops.  There  are  numerous  seeds  within  the 
fragile,  imperfectly  two-celled  pericarp,  which  is  full  of  an  orange  pulp  in  the  fresh  fruit.  The 
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seeds  are  sour,  and  some  wliat  acrid,  staining  the  saliva  of  a deep  saffron  yellow.  These  fruits 
are  only  used  externally,  the  pulp  being  applied  to  swellings  and  injuries.  They  are  more 
commonly  used  by  dyers,  the  colouring  principle,  called  Crocine,  resembling  the  polychroite  of 
saffron.  The  flowers  are  very  oppressively  fragrant,  and  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  flavouring 
tea.  A Gardenia  grandiflora  is  spoken  of  by  Lourf.iro  as  a native  of  Cochin  China.  This  is 
the  Mm  ( Yueh-t'ciu ) of  the  Chinese  and  is  merely  a variety  of  Gardenia  Kadicans. 

GAELIC.—^ 

(Swan). — See  Allium  sativum. 

GARNET (Hunff-sha). — This  is  a mineral  substance  described  by  Hanbury  as 

a “ coarse,  reddish-brown  stone,  which,  when  examined  by  a lens,  is  seen  to  consist  of  transpa- 
rent, angular  fragments,  mostly  of  a pale,  pinkish  hue,  mixed  with  some  of  a yellowish-brown,  or 
more  rarely  greenish-black.  S.  Gr.  3.8-18  ” Guibocrt  sets  it  down  as  aluminous,  and  akin  to 
garnet.  A substance  sold  under  this  name  in  the  Hankow  drug-shops,  and  said  to  be  capable 
of  removing  opacities  of  (he  cornea  consisted  of  cinnabar.  Garnets,  or  Jacinths,  are  found 
in  the  Lu-shan,  a range  of  mountains  in  Kiangsi,  not  far  from  Kiukiang.  See  Grenalile. 

GELATINE MB(  Yu-kiau),  (S®  JJP-  ( P‘iau-lciau ). — See  Isinglass. 

GENDARtJSSA — yfj  (T  sin-kiu). — The  drug  sold  under  the  name  is  brought  from 
Liau  chan  in  Shausl,  and  from  places  in  Honan.  It  is  in  the  form  of  dried,  twisted,  wrinkled, 
brown  roots,  varying  a good  deal  in  size.  These  roots,  doubtfully  refered  to  the  Jnsticia  Gen- 
darussa  of  botanists,  have  a very  bitter  taste.  They  are  boiled  with  milk,  and  given  in  rheuma- 
tism, dysuria,  fever,  jaundice  and  in  carbuncle.  Diphoretic  and  diuretic  properties  belong  to 
this  root,  without  doubt. 

GENTIAN — jj|=  jjjij  j|L  (Lung-tan-ls au). — This  “dragon’s  gall  plant”  is  probably  the 
Gentiana  ascDpiadea  of  botanists,  with  other  species.  The  Chinese  term  is  applied  to  any 
intensely  bitter  plant,  but  there  is  no  need  for  any  confusion  between  this  plant  and  the 
Hivang-lien , the  Justicia  of  systematic  writers.  The  long,  reddish-brown,  numerous  rootlets 
sold  in  the  shops  as  Lung-tan-ts  au.  are  attached  to  a short,  twisted,  rhizome,  which  is  seen  on 
section  to  be  much  closer,  and  more  of  a brown  colour  then  the  European  gentian-root.  The 
taste  is  agreeably  bitter.  It  is  brought  from  Hiug-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  aud  is  prescribed  in 
much  the  some  cases  as  the  Gendarussa.  It  is  believed  to  be  useful  in  nocturnal  sweats,  h;cm-  * 
aturia  and  in  ophthalmia.  All  bitter  medicines  are  set  down  by  Chinese  physicians  as  emi- 
nently antiphlogistic  and  anti-rheumatic  in  their  healing  qualities. 

GIN.  — 'fpij'  fqlj  ( Ho-lan-tsiu ). — This  “Dutch  spirit”  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chi- 

nese. The  Pekingese  make  a spirit  much  stronger,  but  something  like  gin.  It  is  flavoured 
with  some  sort  of  berries  which  give  it  a pleasant  flavour,  and  a greenish  colour.  It  is  made 
in  Hupeh  by  northern  people,  and  is  called  t/jJJj  ( Pih-luh-tsiu ). 

GINGER — Ig:  ( Kan-kiang ),  SB  (Peh-lciitng). — The  Chinese  ginger  grows  in 
Hupeh  and  Kiangsi  to  a large  extent,  but  is  eaten  largely  in  the  green  state  as  a condiment 
and  corrective.  It  has  a very  fragrant  smell,  but  is  too  sticky  to  make  a very  excellent  pre- 
serve. Ginger  sweetmeat  ( ) is  largely  exported  from  the  south  of  China.  Dry  ginger 
is  not  easily  made  from  the  Chinese  root,  as  the  skin  does  not  so  easily  separate  by  maceration. 


It  is  met  with  in  flat  pieces  of  an  inch  in  length,  much  shrivelled  and  wrinkled.  The  taste  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indian  and  other  gingers.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  stomachic, 
carminative,  tussic,  rubefacient  and  vulnerary  properties  are  commonly  referred  to  this  drug, 
which  is  largely  used  in  regular  and  domestic  practice.  Ginger  is  applied  to  the  forehead  and 
temples  in  headache,  to  the  gums  in  toothache,  and  to  the  bites  of  aminals.  It  is  said  to  have 
some  good  effect  in  opthalmia,  and  in  epiphora,  when  applied  as  a wash. 

GINGKO — | (Yin-hang),  (Peh-lcwo). — Gingko,  or  Jingko,  is  a Japanese 

name  formed  from  Yin-kwo  (“  silver  fruit,”)  the  seeds  of  the  Salisburia  adiantifulia,  a Taxaceous 
(Yew)  tree  of  great  beauty.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  for  some  years,  and  its  yellow, 
fine,  plum-like  fruits  sometimes  ripen  in  warmer  latitudes  of  the  Continent.  They  are  resinous, 
bitterish,  and  astringent.  The  “ white  fruit,”  or  Peh-lcwo  of  the  shops  are  (he  nutlike,  oval, 
pointed  seeds,  from  three  quarters  to  an  inch  long,  keeled  lengthwise  on  two  sides,  and  having  a 
whib'sh  brown,  smooth,  hard  shell.  The  kernel  consists  of  two  yellow,  mealy  cotyledons,  covered 
with  a beautiful,  thin,  reddish  membrane.  The  Chinese  consume  these  nuts  at  weddings,  the 
shell  being  dyed  red.  They  have  a fishy  taste,  and  are  supposed  to  benefit  asthma,  coughs, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  blenorrhcea  and  uterine  fluxes.  They  are  said  to  be  peptic  and 
anthelmintic,  and  are  similarly  used  by  the  Japanese  to  promote  digestion.  They  appear  to 
cause  peculiar  symptoms  of  intoxication,  and  occasionally  to  destroy  life.  They  are  sometimes 
used  to  wash  clothes,  and  are  digested  in  wine,  or  oil,  to  make  a kind  of  detergent  cosmetic. 
The  pulp  contains  a peculiar,  crystallizable,  fatty  principle,  called  by  chemists  Gingkoic  acid. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  made  into  seals,  which  are  used  by  quacks  as  charms  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  Those  brought  from  Lin-kiang  fu  in  Iviangsi,  and  from  Siuen-cking  hien  in  Ngan- 
hwui,  are  esteemed  to  be  the  best.  They  are  not  much  used  here  at  the  present  time. 

GINSENG — ( Jin-san ),  ‘pq  i^0.  (Hwang  -sari),  )|]|jl  jpL  (Shin-ts  au).- — This  far- 
famed  drug  is  the  root  of  an  Araliaceous  plant  determined  by  Meyer  to  be  a distinct  species,  the 
Panax  Ginseng.  The  American  Ginseng  ( 7#  # ) is  the  product  of  Panax  quinquefolium, 
and  is  largely  used  in  Central  China.  There  is  an  Indian  species,  described  by  Dr.  Wallich 
as  a native  of  Nepal,  and  referred  by  him  to  a Panax  Pseudo-ginseng.  The  latter  closely 
resembles  the  Chinese  root.  This  drug  is  the  cinchona  of  China,  and  is  brought  from  Fung- 
t'ien  fu  in  Shingking,  and  from  Tsun-hwa  cliau  in  Pehchihli.  ( Liau-san ),  brought 

from  Liau  cliau  in  Shansi  is  said  to  be  a Ginseng.  Formerly  two  classes  of  this  drug  were 
sold,  the  H3CA#  ( Kwan-tung-j in-san ) from  Manchuria,  now  represented  by  that  com- 
ing from  Shingking,  and  the  1 HS  A # (Kuoan-si-j in-sari),  which  came  from  ± 

( Shang-iang ),  in  Shansi,  answering  to  the  Lu-ngan  fu  of  the  present  day.  The  latter  class 
of  drug,  although  the  name  is  still  retained,  is  represented  by  species  of  Campanula  and 
Adenophora,  called  (Tang-sari),  used  in  the  place  of  the  real  Ginseng.  The  plant 

is  probably  cultivated  in  Corea  or  Pehchihli  to  satisfy  the  great  demand  for  it,  the  Shing- 
king drug  being  almost  entirely  an  imperial  monopoly.  Corean  Ginseng  ( pfj  j^§  ) 

ranks  next  after  the  Manchurian  supply,  and  in  fact  constitutes  the  only  available  drug  in 
the  hands  of  traders.  This  is,  however,  often  adulterated  with  Japanese  Ginseng,  which  is 
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often  itself  adulterated  with  roots  of  Campanula  glanca,  <tc.  The  root  is  carefully  hunted 
for  by  Manchus,  w ho  boast  that  the  weeds  of  their  country  are  the  choice  drugs  of  the  Chi- 
nese. The  pieces  after  careful  trimming  with  a bamboo-knife,  and  drying  in  still  air  are  made 
to  assume  somthing  of  the  form  of  the  human  body.  They  generally  do  resemble  a miniature 
human  hand,  the  larger  pieces  being  of  the  size  of  a man’s  little  finger,  with  some  two  to  four 
finger-like  branching  rootlets.  They  are  yellow  ish,  semitransparent,  firm,  brittle  to  some  extent, 
and  of  a sweet,  mucilaginous  taste,  accompanied  with  a slight  bitterness.  The  drug  is  usually 
prepared  for  use  by  steaming  and  finishing  ofll  so  as  to  approximate  its  appearance  to  the  normal 
standard  of  clearness.  Fabulous  stories  are  told  of  the  finding  of  special  depots  of  this  root, 
which  is  associated  with  guiding  voices,  stars  and  other  good  and  peaceful  omens.  Countries 
called  Sin-lo  and  Peh-tsi,  absorbed  into  Corean,  or  Chinese  territory,  and  many  parts  of  provin- 
cial China,  such  as  Fuhkien,  Kiangnan  and  Shansi,  formerly  yielded  Ginseng.  Their  stock 
would  seem  to  have  be  m exbansted,  or  a plan  of  cultivation  by  seed,  described  in  the  Pen  Tslau, 
might  have  been  given  up,  in  the  face  of  the  growing  fashion  in  favour  of  the  Manchurian  wild 
plant.  The  trade  in  the  drug  is  a speciality  Great  care  is  required  to  preserve  choice  specimens 
from  the  effects  of  damp  and  the  attacks  of  worms,  to  which  the  drug  is  very  liable.  This  drug 
is  prepared  as  an  extract,  or  as  a decoction,  in  silver  vessels  as  a rule.  Its  effects  are  apparently 
those  of  an  alterative,  tonic,  stimulant,  carminative  and  demulcent  nature.  It  is  prescribed  in 
almost  every  description  of  disease  of  a severe  character,  with  few  exceptions,  but  with  many 
reservations  as  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  may  be  administered  with  the  greatest 
benefit  and  safety.  All  forms  of  debility,  spermatorrhoea,  the  asthenic  lKemorrhages,  the  various 
forms  of  severe  dyspepsia,  the  persistent  vomiting  of  pregnant  women,  malarious  affections  of  a 
chronic  character,  the  typhoid  stages  of  fevers,  especially  of  an  epidemic  character,  are  occasions 
in  which  the  Chinese  resort  to  this  drug.  Several  cases  in  which  life  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  prolonged  by  the  taking  of  doses  of  this  drug,  so  as  to  allow  of  intelligent  disposition  of 
property,  indicate  that  some  positive  efficacy  of  a sustaining  character  does  really  exist  in  this 
species  of  Ivyw’ort.  The  leaves  ( ),  are  sold  in  bundles  of  the  green,  fragrant,  excel- 
lently-preserved foliage  of  the  shrub.  They  are  Isaid  to  he  emetic  and  expectorant  in  their 

effects. 

GINSENG,  (BASTAKD) — {Tang-sari). — Several  species  of  Campanulaceoe,  such  as 
Adenophora.  Campanula  and  Platycodon  have  been,  and  are  still,  largely  used  to  adulterate, 
and  to  replace  the  genuine  Ginseng.  The  Japanese  seem  to  put  as  much  faith  in  the  Campanula 
glauca  as  in  the  Chinese  drug.  Species  of  Phyteuma  are  also  apparently  to  he  classed  with 
these  substitutes,  or  sophistications.  The  roots  of  those  plants  are  much  more  open  than  the 
worst  specimens  of  Ginseng,  all  of  which  have  a much  sharper,  and  more  aromatic  flavour. 
Much  of  the  Ginseng  has  been  already  exhausted,  and  again  dried  for  re-selling.  The  full 
name  of  Tang-san,  should  be  ±IA#  ( Shnng-tang-jin-san ),  formerly  applied  to  the 
Ginseng  from  Lu-chau  fu.  in  Shansi. 

GINSENG  (BLACK). 0 ( Hmen-san ),  S ^ {Ilch-san). — The  black,  fleshy  roots 
sold  under  these  names  have  some  resemblance  to  Ginseng.  The  first  name  Hiuen-san  is  after 
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wntten  Yuen-san,  as  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  that  of  the  Manchu  emperor  Kiak 

ing.  It  is  grown  in  Ho-chan  (Nganhwui),  and  in  the  northern  and  north-western  provinces. 
The  plant  is  said  to  have  a square  stem,  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  seriated,  woolly  leaves. 
A white  and  a purplish  flowered  variety  are  met  with.  The  roots  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  tapering  off  to  either  end.  They  are  brow  n 
externally,  and  very  irregularly  furrowed  and  wrinkled.  They  are  fleshy  and  dark  internally, 
and  moist  in  fresh  samples.  Some  of  the  roots  are  branched  and  jointed.  Although  this  root 
is  said  to  be  used  by  incense-makers,  it  has  very  little  smell,  and  the  taste  is  raw  and  sweetish. 
It  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  This  plant  resembles  Ti-hwcmg , or  Rehmannia,  in 
its  botanical  and  medicinal  characters.  It  is  prescribed  in  much  the  same  cases  as  the  Ti- 
hwang,  as  an  alterative,  tonic,  antiscorbutic,  and  eliminative  remedy. 

GLAUBER’S  SALTS. — ^ ( Yuen-ming-feii). — See  Sulphate  of  Sola. 

GLEDITSCHIA  CHINENSIS — j=t  ^ (Tsau-7coh).T—hcse  dark,  dry,  table-knife-like  pods 
are  the  fruit  of  what  Louretro  called  Mimosa  fera,  a Leguminous  tree  met  with  in  China  and 
Cochin  China.  These  pods  also  called  ( Tsau-lciah ),  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 

long,  and  are  much  thinner  and  drier  than  those  of  the  Acacia  concinna,  the  Fei-ts  au-Jdah  of 
the  Chinese.  - They  contain  many  flat  brown  seeds,  and  are  used  in  bathing,  and  in  washing 
clothes.  They  are  not  used  in  medicine  to  any  extent  here,  but  are  set  down  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
as  expectorant,  emetic,  purgative  and  generally  useful  in  a multitude  of  diseases.  The  seeds 
and  pods  are  used  in  the  shape  of  a bolus  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  metallic  poisoning. 
The  coarse  powder  is  blown  in:o  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  rectum  of  the  victims  of  accidental 
drowning  and  hanging.  It  is  said  to  extract  the  water,  and  to  open  the  passages  of  the  body. 
The  spines  which  cover  the  tree,  called,  jfL  ^ij  ( Isau-tsze ),  are  taken  as  an  antbelmint'c  in- 
ternally, and  are  supposed  to  have  considerable  power  in  discussing  various  tumours  and 
growths.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  both  the  stem  and  the  root  are  officinal  in  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases.  These  drugs  were  all  in  much  request  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  A 
kind  of  algaroba  is  referred  to  under  Tsau-lcoh,  or  Gleditschia,  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  It  is  call- 
ed 

% ( Chu-yortsavs-kiali ),  and  is  referred  by  Hanbury  to  Prosopis.  See  Prosopis 

Algaroba. 

m m ( Hwang-ming-lciau ),  ( Niu-p‘i-Mau ). — This  is  common 

glue,  made  from  cow-hide,  used  to  adulterate  O-lciau,  called  Asses’  Glue.  It  is  recommended 
as  a demulcent,  tussic,  astringent,  tonic,  vulnerary,  and  nourishing  remedy.  Hemorrhages,  and 
urinary  disorders  are  treated  with  this  substance  dissolved  in  wrarm  water,  and  a kind  of  plas- 
ter is  made  for  topical  application  as  a mode  of  treating  fractures  as  well  as  wounds.  Glue  is 
not  so  much  used  in  joining  articles  together  as  the  very  excellent  pine-resin  of  the  Chinese 

almost  equal  to  mastich  as  a gum. 

GLYCERINE — ^jfj'  yf£j  ( T^en-yu ). — This  name  of  u sweet  oil”  is  coined  as  a fan  descrip- 
tion of  this  very  useful  agent. 

GOLD — ^ (Kin). — This  metal  is  met  -with  in  the  sands  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze,  some- 
times called  the  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  Gold-sand  River,”  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course  in 
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Chinese  territory  proper,  in  those  of  the  Min  river  in  Sechuen,  and  in  very  many  of  the  small 
streams  near  Chefoo,  in  Shantung,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  A Williamson. 
The  island  of  Hainan  (Kiung-chau  fu),  Shau-king  fu  and  Lien-chan  fu  in  Canton  province, 
Liu-chau  fu,  Sz‘-ngan  fu  and  Sinchau  fu  in  Kwangsi,  Yung-chang  fu,  Yung-pch  ting,  and  Tung- 
chuen  fu  in  Yunnan,  and  T‘ung-jun  fu  and  Tsun-i  fu,  in  Kwei-chau,  all  yield  gold  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Hunan  province  formerly  supplied  gold.  Gold  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  in 
the  vallies  of  Thibet,  according  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper.  Indian  gold  called  ffcfp  (Su- 

fcih-lo),  Persian,  Cambodian  and  Corean  gold  are  referred  to  in  the  Pen  Tsiau.  Gold-dust 
is  directed  to  be  given  in  choreic,  cardiac,  pulmonary  and  arthritic  diseases. 
m ( Kin-tsiany ) an  Oxymel  of  Gold  of  uncertain  composition,  said  to  be  an  Elixir  Vitoe. 

Kin-poh , or  Gold-leaf  is  roughly  made  in  China  and  largely  exported  to  India,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  used  for  suicidal  purposes,  the  metal  swallowed  producing  mechani- 
cal irritation  and  death.  Solid  gold  is  also  swallowed  with  similar  objects  and  results.  Gold 
needles  are  used  in  acupuncturing  for  certain  diseases,  and  a hot  gold  needle  is  thrust  into 
the  gums  for  the  relief  of  toothache.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  in  direct  opposition  to  Euro- 
pean observers,  gold  is  said  in  China  to  be  a remedy  for  mercurial  salivation.  Gold  articles  are 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  skin  to  draw  out,  and  amalgamate  with  the  mercury.  It  is  also 
taken  internally  as  a remedy  in  bad  salivation. 

GORSE — j'lV  (Hwang-tsih-li) . — A species  of  Ulex,  or  Furze,  is  apparently  called 

by  this  name.  The  flower  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  also  included  under  the  descriptive  name 
^ ( Kin-tsioh-lnva ),  or  the  “ Golden  bird-flower.”  See  Broom. 

GOD  LARD  WATER — ( Yuenshwang-tsiang) . — This  name  for  the  well  known 
solution  of  the  Diacetate  of  Lead,  named  after  a French  naval  surgeon,  is  adapted  to  express 
what  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  a native  student  of  the  Pen  Tsau. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE — Jg  jTj/  ( Shuh-ska-jin ). — These  are  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the 

Amomum  Xanthioides,  and  the  similar  fruit  of  the  Elettaiia  Cardamomum,  or  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Waring,  of  the  Ceylon  variety  of  the  Malabar  Cardamom.  Dr.  Williams  gives  their 
Chinese  name  as  $51  ^ ( Si-sha-tau ),  and  their  botanical  source  as  the  Amomum  grana- 

paradisa.  They  are  used  medicinally  here  as  stomachic  and  stimulant  remedies.  Those  from 
Siam  are  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  imported  kinds. 

GRAPE.  — -j|JJ  (P‘u-taii). — The  grape-vine,  existed  in  China  Proper  from  very 
ancient  date,  but  has  been  re-introduced  from  Fergana,  Ladak  and  other  countries  at  various 
periods,  and  most  notably  by  the  veteran  Chang  K‘ien  of  the  early  Han  period.  A wild  plant, 
the  Vilis  Amurensis  of  Ruppius,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Vitis  vinifera  of  Linnceus.  There 
is  a Yitis  Indica  according  to  Lindley,  and  there  may  have  been  an  inferior  kind  of  grape,  the 
Vitis  Sinica,  more  especially  as  the  old  Herbal  of  Shin-nung  contains  an  account  of  the  vine. 
Very  interesting  particulars  about  the  Grape-vine  in  China  are  given  by  Mr.  T.  Sampson  in  No. 

4 of  the  Chinese  N.  & Q.  for  1869.  Shun-t‘ien  fu,  the  metropolitan  prefecture,  Tmn-tsin  fu,  and 
Siuen-liwa  fu,  in  Pehchihli;  P‘ing-yang  fu,  Ning-wu  fu  and  Kiai  chan,  in  Shansi  province, 
yield  notable  quantities  of  grapes.  Green  grapes  are  grown  in  Sechuen  and  Fuhkien  provinces, 
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and  a very  excellent  sultana  raisin  (}^jj  fjfj  is  brought  from  Tientsin  and  sold  in  Hankow 
{hops,  at  a considerable  price.  Some  prejudice  would  seem  to  exist  against  the  grape,  as  it  is 
■•cry  little  cultivated  in  parts  of  China  where  its  growth  is  a matter  of  no  care  or  cost.  The 
grape  is  held  to  he  nutrient,  antifebrile,  antiscorbutic,  laxative  and  diuretic.  The  leaves,  tendrils 
and  roots  of  the  grape-vine  are  given  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  dysuria  and  abdominal  disorders. 
See  1 Vine. 

GRAPPLE — ( Tkm-tlany ). — See  Uncaria. 

GRENATITE — ^ )?  ( Hung-sha ). — This  is  a prismatic  garnet,  found  in  talc,  or  mica 
slate.  It  is  infusible,  and  answers  to  II anbury’s  Garnet. 

GREWIA  ELASTICA. — (l*ang-lj). — Several  species  of  this  Tiliaceous  genus,  which 
bears  wild  bullace-like  fruit,  are  met  with  in  China.  The  wood  is  made  into  bows,  and  the 
berries,  leaves  aud  young  branches  are  officinally  recommended  in  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea.  A 
kind  of  pear  is  known  by  this  name,  and  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash  are  called  by  the 
same  name. 

GREY  POWDER — y^  ( Shwui-yin-san ). — This  name  “ mercurial  powder”  is 

borrowed  from  Dr.  Hobson,  whose  terms  are  adopted  as  often  as  possible,  to  ensure  uniformity. 

GROUND  NUT — Afc  ( Loh-hwa-sang ). — This  Leguminous  plant,  the  Araehis 
hypogcea  of  botanists,  has  been  introduced  into  China  in  very  recent  times,  as  no  account  of  it 
is  met  with  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  Kang  Muh.  It  is  grown  in  poor  and  sandy  soils  all  over  Hupeh. 
It  came  to  Central  China  from  Fuhkien  and  Canton,  and  the  nuts  are  baked  and  eaten  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  Hankow.  They  are  thought  to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral.  Very  little  is 
known  here  of  their  capability  of  yielding  an  oil,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Waring  to  be  a most 
excellent  substitute  for  Olive  oil.  See  Oil  of  Ground  Nuts. 

GUAVA. — ( Fan-nien ),  ( Fan-sMh-liu ). — This  delicious  fruit  of  the 

Myrtaceous  tree,  the  Psidium  pyriferum  of  Linnoeus,  is  not  known  here  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  said  by  Anglo-Indian  writers  to  be  very  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  infantile  diar- 
rhoea. The  Red  Guava  Tree,  the  Psidium  pomiferum,  possesses  similar  astringent  properties 
The  Pen  7's‘au  possibly  contains  these  fruits,  but  they  have  not  been  met  with  hitherto. 

GUM  ARABIC — J]|p.  ( Shu-kiau ). — This  term  tree-gum  ” is  originally  applied  in 
Chinese  works  to  the  gummy  exudation  of  plum-trees.  It  is  used  as  a soothing,  demulcent,  and 
discutient  remedy  in  opthalmic  and  surgical  practice.  Its  composition  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Gum  Tragacanth,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  This  term  is  used  here 
for  the  Gum  Acacia  of  European  pharmacy. 

GUM  LAC — iypj*  ^|)  ( Tsze-kwang ),  yjjv  ( C/iih-kiau ),  ( Tsze-lcang ) — A very 

inferior  kiud  of  Stick-lac,  or  Shellac,  the  product  of  a species  of  Erythrina,  a Leguminous  plant, 
is  imported  into  China,  under  the  trade-name  of  3^  Jp.  lEf.  ( Tsze-ts  au-jung).  It  very  much 
resembles  small  ears,  having  been  moulded  upon  the  small  branches  of  the  tree  upon  which  ti  e 
Lac-insect,  the  Coccus  Lacca,  produces  this  resinous  secretion.  It  is  rather  a description  of 
Seedlac,  but  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  dung  of  sanguinary  mosquitoes.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent,  styptic,  and  alterative  remedy  internally,  and  as  a wash  or  plaster  to 
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unhealthy  sores.  It  is  used  as  a dye,  as  a face-powder,  and  as  a varnish.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  best  Chinese  lacquer-work,  gamboge  or  dragon’s  blood,  with  copal,  being 
added  to  increase  the  colour,  according  to  Dr.  Wiederhold.  The  tree  called  EjS.  ( Ivali - 
pin),  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  south  of  China,  in  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  other  coun- 
tries to  the  west  of  China.  The  resemblance  of  the  insect  to  the  Coccus  pela  is  pointed  out  in 
the  Pen  Tsau.  Mr.  Eitel  understands  this  substance  to  be  the  gum  of  the  Butea  frondosa, 
which  is  the  Bengal  Kino  of  commerce.  He  also  gives  in  his  “ Hand-book  of  Buddhism  ” the 
name  ( Man-to-lo ),  usually  applied  to  the  Datura,  to  the  genus  Erythrina.  Two 

substances  are  perhaps  referred  to  under  this  name.  See  Kino. 

GUNPOWDER. — |jj!|  ( Ho-joh ). — Chinese  gunpowder,  or  “fire-drug,”  made  from 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  charcoal  of  the  Cunninghamia  excelsa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 
It  is  very  nearly  of  the  composition  and  proportion  of  English  powder.  It  is  described  as  dele- 
terious, an  expression  which  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  put  down  as  vermifuge,  prophylactic 
and  deteigent  in  its  properties. 

GYNOCARDIA  (CHAULMUGRA)  ODORATA  jg^  ^ (Ta-fung-tsze).— See  Lucrahau 

( Chaulmugra ) Seeds. 

GYPSUM  CAKE.— ^ (Shih-lcau),  jJ!  ^j=j  {Si-li-shih).— This  substance,  the 

sulphate  of  lime  of  chemists,  is  met  with  in  the  district  of  Ying-ching,  in  Teh-ngan  fu,  and  at 
Yun-yang  fu,  in  the  same  province  of  Hupeh.  In  the  former  place  it  is  associated  with  hot 
springs,  and  the  mineral  is  still  depositing.  Mei  chan  in  Sech’uen,  Ts’u-hiung  fu  in  Yunnan, 
and  Tang  chan  in  Shantung  also  yield  this  mineral  which  is  profitably  exported.  A pinkish 
variety  is  said  to  be  met  with,  but  the  Chinese  evidently  confound  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
calcareous  spar,  with  the  sulphate.  It  is  reputed  to  be  antiphlogistic,  anti-rheumatic,  astringent, 
alexipharmic,  desiccant  and  vulnerary.  It  is  said  to  increase  the  flow  of  breastmilk,  to  relieve 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  to  be  useful  as  an  application,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  burns  and 
scalds.  The  mineral  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  bean-curd  of  ordinary  diet.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  some  sorts  of  putty,  and  is  used  to  give  rice  a whiter  face,  after  hulling 
and  preparing  it  for  sale.  See  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Hartal. 


yh:  * 

HEMATITE  BROWN: — ^ ^ ^||  ( Yu-yu-liang ). — The  round,  oval  concretions,  large 
as  a goose-egg,  brought  from  Tseh-chau  fu  in  Shansi,  and  from  places  in  Shantung,  are 
specimens  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  Brown  Haematite.  They  have  a central  nucleus, 
with  a scaly  fracture,  and  a rufous  yellow  streak  and  powder.  They  are  connected  with  some 
legend  of  the  great  Yu,  whose  name  they  bear.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  crumbs  from  his 
table  1 Smaller  concretions  are  also  described  under  this  name  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  This  ore  of 
iron  is  calcined  and  treated  with  vinegar  or  salt,  or  levigated  arid  used  as  a medicine.  A tine- 
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ture  is  also  made  of  it,  and  it  is  combined  with  Lithomarge.  It  is  reputed  to  be  tonic,  altera- 
tive, arthritic,  antifebrile,  astringent,  styptic  and  tussic  in  its  properties,  which  are  turned  to 
very  little  account  at  the  present  time.  Like  the  old  Lapis  ^Elites,  which  it  resembles,  as  Han- 
bury  has  pointed  out,  it  is  said  to  have  some  action  upon  the  uterus. 

Haematite  (Red). — See  Bloodstone. 

HALIOTIS  FUNEBRIS ^ FljJ  (Shih-ldueh-inin g) , Si  li). — These 

shells  of  a species  of  mollusk,  first  described  by  Messrs.  Cumming  and  Reeve  as  a New  Holland 
species,  is  the  Haliotis  Iris  of  older  writers,  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Shantung.  Fulikieu,  and 
Kwangtung.  They  measure  commonly  four  inches  broad  by  five  inches  long,  and  are  smooth 
and  iridescent  on  the  inner  surface.  Shells  with  seven  or  nine  foramina  are  in  greatest 
repute.  The  rough  external  layers  are  rejected,  and  the  pearly  portion  is  ground,  levigated  and 
applied  to  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  to  the  films  of  pterygium,  to  which  Chinese  eyes  are  so 
subject.  It  is  also  prescribed  as  a cooling,  and  antilithic  nostrum. 

HARTAL.  — ^ ^ ( SMh-hwang ). — Native  orpiment  from  Yunnan,  and  also  from  Bur- 
mah,  is  called  by  this  name.  It  is  used  in  Oude  and  other  parts  of  India  as  a poison  and  a 
drug.  It  is  placed  by  Dr.  Williams  amongst  Chinese  exports.  Dr.  Waking  has  lately  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Hindustani  name  Hartal  is  applied,  in  India,  to  a powder  much 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  antiperiodic.  It  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  nothing  but  selenite,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  has  been  incinerated  with  fresh  aloe-juice. 

HARTSHORN. — J|j|  jf]  (Lull-kali),  Tjp  ( Lulijung ). — The  horns  of  the  deer,  elk, 
the  Elephurus  Davidianus,  and  other  species  of  these  genera  hold  the  same  important  place  in 
the  Chinese  M ateria  Medica  as  they  did  formerly  in  all  European  Pharmacopeias.  They  arc 
procured  for  medical  purposes,  and  for  exportation,  from  Tai-wan  fu  in  Formosa.  Man  chan  in 
Sech'uen,  Han-chung  fu  and  Hing-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  Kiai  chau  and  Ts  in  chau  in  Kansuh, 
Fungt‘ien  fu  in  Shingking,  and  from  Siuen-hwa  fuin  Pehch'hli.  They  are  sorted  as  “old ’’and 
“young.”  The  Luh-jang  is  the  softer,  internal  part  of  the  best  horns  used  to  make  into  pills, 
after  careful  drying  and  grinding  into  coarse  powder.  The  inferior  horns  and  the  rejected  pieces 
are  boiled  to  make  a jelly.  A tincture  is  also  made  from  the  horns.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
tonic,  antiperiodic,  alterative,  astringent,  and  many  other  doubtful  properties  are  assigned  to  this 
substance,  which  is  the  medicine  of  the  wealthy.  Nymphomania,  set  dov;n  as  “ spiritual  inter- 
course,” is  one  of  the  diseases,  often  mentioned  in  Chinese  writings,  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  a course  of  hartshorn.  Burnt  hartshorn  is  directed  to  be  used  on  the  Pen  Is  ciu  as  an 
ointment  made  up  with  lard.  It  contains  a large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  may  have 
some  good  effect  in  children’s  diseases. 

HARTSHORN- JELLY.  _ Q Jj|t  (Pch-hau),  Jjfe  ftj  jj|l  Luh-Jcoh-lciait).— This  is  a kind 
of  glue,  made  from  deer’s  horns.  It  is  brought  from  Shun-t'ien  fu  in  Pehchihli,  Yur,g-peh  ting 
in  Yunnan,  and  from  Shen  chau  in  Honan.  It  is  something  like  the  Asses’  Glue  in  appear- 
ance, but  rather  paler  in  colour.  It  is  recommended  in  debility  fluxes,  and  hoemorrbages,  and 
is  often  taken  after  general  bruising  and  shaking,  from  accidents. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS — J jl  Luh- jung-p ien). — Hartshorn  is  sometimes  dried 
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artificially,  and  cnt  up  into  shavings,  or  sawn  into  thin  sections,  for  special  uses.  A coarse 
powder  called  )p£  ( L'lh-koh-shwjng ),  is  a favourite  remedy  in  spermatorrhoea,  licema- 

turia,  and  incontinence  of  urine.  It  serves  to  make  the  white  Decoction  of  Sydenham,  a very 
useful  remedy  for  weak,  rachitic  children,  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  horn. 

HAZEL  — ( T-in ). — The  fruit  of  a Corylus,  or  a kind  of  hazel  or  filbert,  is  brought 

from  Siuen-hwa  fu  in  Pehchihli,  Fung-t'ien  fu  in  Shingking,  and  from  Fu  cliau  and  Fung- 
tsiang  fu  in  Shensi.  They  are  used  in  making  confectionary,  and  are  esteemed  to  be  very 
wholesome  eating.  Two  varieties  are  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

HEDGEHOG — ^ ( Wei). — The  Centetes  Illiger,  or  Tenrec,  and  the  common  hedgehog 
are  mixed  up  together  in  the  account  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Mr.  Swiniioe  has  recently  des- 
cribed a new  species  of  hedgehog  in  China,  which  he  calls  Erinaceus  dealbatus.  The  snout 
of  the  hedgehog  ( j ^ ) is  used  in  medicine.  A common  name  for  the  hedgehog  in  Hupeh 

is  )]jl]  pj  See  Centetes  lllitjcr. 

HEDYSAR’JM — iijj  ^jjjj  (Ti-yv). — Several  species  of  this  Leguminous  plant  are  found  in 
China.  The  long,  tough,  wrinkled,  fibrous  root  is  brown  externally,  and  of  a pink,  or  yellowish 
colour  internally.  It  is  astringent  and  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  is  used  as  a styptic, 
astringent  and  vulnerary  medicine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a vegetable,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  the  proper  tea-leaf.  The  root  comes  largely  from  Hang-chan  fu  in  Hunan. 

HELLEBORE  BLACK — j||*  (Li-lu). — See  Veratrum  Nignim. 

HEMEROCALLXS  CRAMINEA — 'fvT  ^1.  (Iliuen-ts  aii). — This  species  of  Day-lily,  identified 
by  Tatakinov,  has  been  known  for  ages  as  a drug  or  charm  for  dispelling  grief,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  favour  the  birth  of  sons  when  worn  in  women’s  gridles.  The  young  leaves  are  eaten 
and  appear  to  intoxicate,  or  stimulate  to  some  extent.  The  flowers  are  dried  to  produce  the 
( Rinrtdn-tsui ),  or  Lily-flowers,  which  see.  The  root  is  diuretic,  and  is  given  in 
dysuria,  lithiasis.  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  in  piles.  The  deer  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  tubers, 
sometimes  named  after  it, 

HEMP  - FIBRES—  g ^ ]JfL  (Lu-suvg-ma). — See  Agave  Americana. 


HEMP-FIBRES — Jj^  (J fa). — The  word  for  hemp  is  associated  in  the  Pen  Tsau  with  the 
names  of  about  a dozen  different  plants.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  from  the  rough  resem- 
blance of  the  particular  plant  to  the  typical  Urticaccous,  or  Malvaceous  species  of  hemp-produc- 
ing plants.  See  Agave  Americana,  BoJimerkij  Corchorus  pyrifurmis , Dulichos  trilulms,  Jute, 
Hibiscus  cannabinus  Sicla,  Urtica  tuberose,  Tnuwf etta. 

HEMP,  INDIAN — jijjjjj,  (J/" i-ijolu. — This  is  mentioned  by  Tatakinov  in  his  list,  but 
the  drug  has  not  been  met  with  or  heard  of  here  Happily  the  Chinese  have  hem  saved  from 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  Churrus,  or  Gunjah.  The  term  here  taken 
from  Tatarinov's  list  occurs  in  a passage  of  the  Pen  Ts  au,  referring  to  the  Dat.ura,  which  is 
there  directed  to  be  combined  with  the  seeds  of  the  Cannabis  sativa  var.  Chinensis.  The  Ex- 
tract of  Indian  Hemp  may  be  sometimes  used  in  the  treatment  of  opimn-smokers,  on  giving  up 
the  latter  drug. 

HEM?  PALM ( Tsung-lu ).  j:|c]  ( Ping-lu ). — The  term  Tsung  has  been 
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proved  by  Mr.  Sampson  to  be  a general  terra  for  Palms,  such  as  species  of  Livistonia,  Cliamoe- 
rops,  Caryota  and  Raphis.  The  palm  here  alluded  to  as  producing  the  useful  fibre  called 
Coir,  which  is  made  into  cordage,  clothing,  trunks,  brushes,  die.,  is  the  Chamoerops  Fortuni, 
growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  more  feet  in  the  south  of  China.  It  formerly  extended  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  Yangtsze.  The  fibrous  integument  is  annually  removed,  and  steeped  in 
water  to  separate  the  wiry  fibre.  The  bark  itself  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  support  to 
diseased  joints,  instead  of  gutta  percha.  Excellent  matting  is  also  made  from  it,  combined  with 
more  or  less  of  the  fibre  itself.  Fans  are  made  from  the  large  leaves  of  this  palm.  Astringent 
properties  are  attributed  to  almost  every  part  of  this  tree.  The  clusters  of  young  flower-buds 
are  eaten  in  much  the  same  way  as  bamboo-sprouts. 

HEMP  - SEEDS ( Ho-mci-jin ). — A variety  or  two  of  the  Cannabis  sativa  is 

met  with  in  China,  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  under  the  names  of  ( Ta-ma ),  JjjjJji 

( Hwang-ma ),  ( Chi-ina ),  and  numerous  other  synonymes.  The  Linum  and  Sesamum 

are  also  spoken  of  as  kinds  of  Ma,  or  “ hemp,”  from  the  oily  nature  of  their  seeds.  From  the 
use  of  the  word  ( Ha ),  in  connexion  with  these  plants  we  may  gather  that  some  of  them 

were,  perhaps,  brought  from  the  same  Scythian  tribes  who  taught  the  old  Greeks  the  uses 
of  the  Cannabis.  A dioecious,  indigenous  plant  called  '0K  J^Jt  ( Ilan-ma  or  Ta-ma)  was  formerly 
much  employed  as  a source  of  hemp.  The  dried  flowers  or  fruits  called  Jjijijjt  jV-T  ( Ma-fan ), 
answered  to  the  Bang  or  Gunjah  of  Indian  writers,  and  was  known  to  have  deleterious  pro- 
perties. The  stimulant  properties  are  alluded  to  and  its  use  in  nervous  diseases,  uterine  affec- 
tions, and  ancesthetic  disorders  indicated.  The  Ho-ma-jin  are  the  small,  shining,  britlle  achcenia 
of  the  Cannabis  sativa,  lenticular  in  form,  and  enclosing  the  white,  oily  albumen.  The  Pen 
Tsau  assigns  tonic,  alterative,  emmenagogue,  laxative,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  demulcent 
properties  to  these  fruits,  which  are  prepared  in  the  form  of  pills,  panada,  tincture  and  paste. 
An  oil  prepared  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure  from  them  is  used  as  a hair-oil.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  possess  antiperiodic  properties. 

HENNA.  — liT  ( Yen-chi-Jciah). — A term  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  used  an 
antimonial  preparation  to  paint  the  lea  tru  es.  It  has  been  more  generally  applied  to  various 
vegetable  substances  such  as  the  leaves  or  flower  of  Lawsonia  alba,  Impatiens  balsamina  and 
Ternstroemia  Japonica,  still  generally  mixed  with  mineral  substances,  such  as  lime  or  alum.  A 
red  or  a yellow  dye  is  imparted  to  the  nails,  which  requires  renewal.  Sometimes  only  certain 
of  the  fingers  are  treated  in  this  way.  Lawsonia  is  used  in  the  south,  and  the  common  balsam, 
called  '/fif  -pfo  ( Hai-ncih ),  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  combined  with  alum  in  the  north  of  China.  In 
Egypt  the  Lawsonia  is  collected  and  used  as  a dye,  and  exported  to  Turkey,  where  it  has 
similar  uses,  and  is  further  employed  to  stain  the  manes  and  hoofs  of  horses.  A circular  spot 
of  rouge  or  henna  Is  often  to  be  seen  between  the  eyes  of  Chinese  children,  especially  gills. 
There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  this  mark  was  a sign  of  the  separation  of  women  during 
the  “ uricleanness  ” of  menstruation.  Much  interesting  matter  upon  the  subject  of  henna  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Chinese  Notes  and  Queries.  See  Balsam  and  Law- 
sonia alba. 
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HERMODACTYLE Jt  # {Pei-i nii). — The  corms  called  by  this  name,  and  so  celebra- 

ted for  their  efficacy  in  soothing  the  pains  of  aching  joints,  were  probably  the  corms  of  the 
Colchicum  variegatum,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Planchon  and  Dr.  Eoyi.e.  The 
Chinese  drug  called  Pci-mu  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Indian  corms,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  bitter  called  Suriujan  tulle , and  the  tasteless  variety,  called  Surinjan  shirin. 
They  have  been  referred  by  Hoffman  and  Schultes  to  Uvularia  (Disporum)  grandiflora  (Melan- 
tliaceoe),  which  see. 

HETEROPA  ASAROIDES — {Si-sin). — This  species  of  Birthwort  receives  its  Chi- 
nese name  from  the  subacrid  properties  and  the  fine,  fibrous  character  of  its  roots,  the  officinal 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  collected  in  Fung-t‘ien  fu,  (Shingking),  T£ung-chau  fu  (Shensi),  .and 
F ung-yang  bien  (Chehkiang).  Its  dark-brown  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Asarum.  The  dried 
root  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  fibrous  radicles,  having  a strong,  aromatic  smell,  and  a subacrid 
taste.  In  the  fresh  state  it  is  very  acrid.  Emetic,  expectorent,  diaphoretic,  diuretic  and  pur- 
gative properties  are  apparently  assigned  to  this  drug  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  It  is  largely  prescribed 
in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  apoplectic  seizures,  followed  by  palsy.  The  coursely  powdered 
root  is  directed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  tried  in  cases  of  polypus  narium,  and  in  all  cases  of 
deafness.  It  makes  an  excellent  snuff. 


HIBISCUS  ABELMOSCHUS {Tung-lcwei-tsze). — The  description  of  the 

Malvaceous  plants  in  the  Pen  Tsau  is  not  very  clear,  and  the  identification  of  the  Tung-kwei- 
tsze  with  the  plant  which  yields  the  Musk-seeds  of  the  Chinese  export-table,  given  in  foreign 
books,  is  not  at  all  certain.  The  seeds  sold  here  under  this  name  are  small,  dark,  or  reddish- 
brown,  ear-shaped  and  mucilaginous.  They,  and  the  whole  plant,  are  used  as  demulcent,  leni- 
tive, diuretic,  laxative  and  discutient  remedies.  Puerperal  diseases,  urinary  disorders,  chronic 
dysentery  and  fevers  are  treated  with  the  seeds. 

HIBISCUS  CANNABINUS.—jffej  jjjjj [ {ffiang-ma),  Jjjj|  {Peh-ma),  Bf  jjfl  ( Ye-rna). 

The  woolly,  cordate,  acuminate  leaves,  and  bristled  carpels  of  this  Malvaceous  plant,  producing 
hemp-fibres  in  the  north  of  China,  mark  it  to  be  an  Hibiscus.  It  is  a very  common  weed  in 
Hankow,  its  black,  reniform  seeds  being  eaten  by  children.  They  are  said  to  be  useful  in 

dysentery,  and  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  root  is  similarly  employed.  The 
Sun  hemp  of  India  is  known  to  be  made  from  this  plant. 


HIBISCUS  ESCULENTUS.. 


I Jgj  ( T Twang -si i v h -lave t) — The  capsular  fruit  of  this 

edible  kind  of  mallow,  called  Ochro,  with  the  mucilaginous  root,  is  used  as  a demulcent,  emol- 
lient, diuretic  and  discutient  remedy.  It  is  said  to  expedite  delivery  in  cases  of  tedious  labour, 
and  is  taken  internally  as  a vulnerary,  after  injuries  of  every  kind.  Carbuncles,  buboes  and 
skin-diseases  are  treated,  internally  and  topically,  with  all  the  parts  of  this  plant,.  Dr.  Williams 
gives  this  Chinese  name  as  the  identification  of  the  Hibiscus  manihot.  3^  {T‘u- Jewel)  and 

{Sliuh-lavei),  appear  to  be  species  of  the  Mallow  tribe,  having  much  the  same  properties 
and  uses  as  the  Hibiscus  esculentus.  Some  of  these  plants  are  used  in  sizing  paper  in  the 
arts. 


^ {Muh-fu-yung). — The  name  Fu-ijung  is  given  to 


HIBISCUS  MUTABILIS. 
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the  Nelumbium  and  to  the  Poppy,  as  well  as  to  this  beautiful  flowering  tree.  Ked  is  the  gen- 
eral colour,  but  several  very  curious  varieties  of  colour  are  mentioned  in  the  Pen  7s' au.  The 
leaves  are  applied  to  swellings,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  prescribed  in  pulmonary  diseases. 
This  and  most  of  the  other  species  of  Hibiscus,  have  been  turned  to  account  at  various  periods, 
as  furnishing  textile  material  for  making  cordage  or  cloth. 

HIBISCUS  ROSA  SINENSIS. — ^ {Fu-sang),  fsH  ( Fuli-tang ),  * m ( Chil- 
ian).— A great  variety  of  opinions  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  actual  plant  referred  to  in  Chi- 
nese writings  by  this  name  of  Fu-sang.  The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Chinese  has  been 
assumed  on  the  ground  of  some  fancied  resemblance  between  the  description  in  Chinese  works 
and  the  Mexican  Aloe.  The  description  of  the  fruit  points  very  distinctly  to  a Sterculia,  the 
columnar  stamens  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  Mallows.  Several  species  of  Sterculia  yield 
excellent  cordage,  a textile  property  attributed  to  the  Fu-sang , which  is  actually  compared  to  a 
Tung  tree,  a name  of  the  Sterculia  platanifolia.  On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  at  least  two 
or  three  plants  are  concluded  under  this  one  term.  Reasons  have  been  given  under  the  article 
on  Althoea  rosea  for  believing  that  the  Fu-sang  is  this  plant,  the  gay  Hollyhock.  The  Pen 
Ts‘au  distinctly  asserts  that  flowers  of  three  different  colours,  namely  red,  yellow  and  white,  are 
met  with  amongst  plants  of  the  Fu-sang.  This  cannot  apply  to  the  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis, 
whose  dark  red  petals  communicate  a blueish  purple  to  paper,  which  is  used  in  the  place  of 
litmus  test-paper  in  India.  The  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  Shoe-flower  from  the  fact  that  a 
shoe-dye  is  made  from  the  petals.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Fu-sang,  especially  those  of 
the  white  variety,  are  directed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  mixed  with  honey  and  rubbed  into  swollen 
breasts,  or  applied  to  carbuncles.  The  petals  of  the  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis  have  been  used  in 
India  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a demulcent,  refrigerant  drink  in  fevers.  See  Chinese  Re- 
corder, October,  1870,  Fu-sang  by  Dr.  Beetschneidee.  This  tree  is  sometimes  referred  to 
in  Chinese  works  as  the  ® {Liu  -hwa). 

HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS — 'J'Jjl  ( Muh-kin ). — The  Malvaceous  shrub,  with  its  puce-colour- 
ed,  fugitive  flowers,  is  a common  hedge-plant  in  Hupeh,  being  often  chosen  as  a fence.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  slips  planted  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  made  into  tea> 
or  eaten  when  young.  The  dried  leaves  are  sold  in  the  drug-shops,  and  are  held  to  be  stomach- 
ic, astringent,  expectorant  and  diuretic.  The  seeds,  bark  and  root  are  also  officinal,  the  latter 
having  some  reputation  in  dysentery,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  washes  for  lepra,  eczema, 
piles,  and  prolapsus  recti. 

HOLCUS  SORGHUM — 0j  {Kau-liang) — The  Barbadoes  Millet  of  Central  and  North- 

ern China  is  known  by  this  name,  and  by  that  of  Andropogon  Sorghum,  as  a member  of  the 
order  of  Graminacese.  It  grows  very  readily,  reaching  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  It  is  not 
much  grown  in  Hupeh.  The  plant  is  named  after  the  old  name  for  SeclAien,  and  has  been 
known  since  the  Han  dynasty.  The  colour  of  the  tassel  connected  with  the  flower  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pen  Tslau,  making  the  yellow,  white  and  other  varieties  of  Kau-liang.  The  red 
seeds  are  used  in  Hupeh  to  make  wine,  the  exhausted  grains  being  a favourite  food  for  pigs. 
In  the  north  it  is  ground  into  meal,  or  made  into  a panada.  Cooling,  demulcent,  diuretic  and 
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other  qualities  are  referred  to  this  grain,  which  is  used  in  diarrhoea  .and  urinary  disorders.  The 
stalks  are  used  as  fuel,  or  to  repair  the  hanks  of  large  rivers, 

HOLLY -ffi)  *p|*  (. Kau-kuh ),  ^lj  ( Ts‘zc-shu). — ^-Several  species  of  Ilex  are  met  with 

in  China.  I.  cornutum  has  been  found  near  Ningpo,  and  I.  agnifolium  near  Canton,  according 
to  Dr.  Hance.  Berried  holly  can  be  procured  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsze.  The  tree 
is  also  called  jjjl]  {Miau-rli-ts  ze),  and  ^l]  (Luh-koh-ts  ze),  from  the  shape  of  the 

spinous,  evergreen  leaf.  Tea,  called  y V 'fl]  {Luh-lcoh-cli  a),  is  made  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  wax-insect  is  sometimes  found  feeding  upon  them.  The  wood  is  turned  into  small  boxes, 
and  the  bark  is  boiled  to  produce  a gum,  which  is  used  to  snare  birds.  Tonic  properties  are 
ascribed  to  all  parts  of  the  tree. 

HONEY — ^ ( Fung-mih ). — Wild  honey  out  of  the  rock  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  Chinese,  who  formerly  called  this  and  sugar  by  the  same  name  ^).  The 
honey  from  Nanking  is  the  whitest  and  best.  Li  chart  and  Yung-shun  fu  in  Hunan,  and 
Ngan-luh  fu  in  Hupeh  supply  honey,  that  collected  from  the  wild  bee  building  in  trees,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  honey,  being  supplied.  As  the  Chinese  now  depend  upon  the  wax-insect  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  supply  of  their  wax,  they  have  directed  less  attention  to  the  culture  of 
honey  of  late.  Pectoral,  laxative,  emollient  and  diluent  properties  are  attributed  to  this  useful 
household  remedy.  Honey  is  largely  adulterated  in  China,  the  land  of  sophistication.  It  is 
imported,  along  with  beeswax,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  some  extent.  It  is  largely  used 
in  making  up  pills,  and  as  a vehicle  for  unpleasant  drugs.  Honey  is  used  as  a salve  for  chap- 
ped hands,  porrigo,  roughness  of  the  face,  and  is  applied  to  the  eye  as  a remedy  in  cataract ! 

HONEYSUCKLE.  ^ (, ,Jin-tung ),  ^ (Kin-y in-hwa),— The  genera  Capri- 

folium  and  Lonicera  both  exist  in  the  Chinese  Flora,  but  the  names  apply  more  correctly  to  tire 
latter,  the  leaves  of  Caprifolium  being  deciduous.  See  Lonicera.. 

HORSE-LEECH. — fjkp  ( Shwui-chih ),  ^ {Morhwang). — Several  sorts  of  leeches  are 

apparently  to  be  found  in  China,  including  species  of  Bdella  and  Hirudo.  Shantung  yields 
notable  quantities  of  these  creatures,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  a foot  long?  The  Sangui- 
suga  medicinalis  of  Savignv,  or  Speckled  Leech,  may  be  procured  in  large  quantities.  Queer 
stories  are  told  of  leeches,  swallowed  acciddentally,  breeding  in  men’s  bellies,  and  causing 
great  pain,  until  mud  and  muddy  water  are  swallowed,  when  they  are  said  to  be  voided. 
Leeches  are  collected,  dried,  powdered  and  taken  with  spirit,  or  applied  to  bruises  and  injuries. 
Leeches  are  seldom  applied  lo  the  skin  to  draw  away  blood,  as  they  are  supposed  to  inflict 
poisonous  wounds.  They  are  directed  to  be  confined  by  means  of  a bamboo-tube  over  car- 
buncles and  patches  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  to  suck  away  the  poisonous  blood. 

HORSERADISH.  — j'j|>  ( Lah-Jcan ). — A species  of  Coehlearia,  or  Moringa,  supplies  the 

pungent  root  sold  to  foreigners,  as  a condiment,  at  the  open  poits.  The  plant  is  not  officinal, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

HORSETAIL. — yfv  j|j£.  See  Equisetum  hyemale. 

HOUSELEEKS.  — ( ]{ing-t‘ien ). — See  Umbilicus  malacophyllus,  and  Sedum  acre. 
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These  plants  are  grown  in  pots  upon  house-tops,  with  the  idea  that  they  ward  oft'  fires.  The 
name  here  given  is  apparently  that  of  the  Sempervivum  tectorum.  The  juice  of  the  fleshy 
leaves  is  a common  domestic  remedy  for  external  or  internal  use  in  eruptions,  or  for  applica- 
tion to  burns.  The  juice  of  some  of  these  Crassulaceoe  is  used  as  a detergent  hair-wash. 

HOVENIA  DULCIS m | JL  ( Chih-lcu ). — The  Rhamnaceous  tree  yielding  the  fruit-like, 

thickened  branches,  of  a russet  colour,  and  filled  with  a pleasant,  yellowish,  pear-like  pulp, 
which  has  mislead  many  travellers,  is  the  Hovenia  dulcis  of  botanists.  It  is  met  with  in  Cheh- 
kiang,  Kiangnan,  Canton,  Shansi,  and  Pehchihli.  It  is  supposed  to  he  a date  by  the  people 
west  of  Peking,  where  they  call  it  hi  m ( Chih-tsau ),  the  name  incorrectly  given  to  this  tree 
by  Tata rinov.  It  is  met  with  in  India,  Nepal  and  Japan.  Its  Japanese  name  Kimponass, 
is  the  equivalent  of  m se  p ( Ki-TciX-tsze ),  or  Cock’s-claw  fruit.  Tree-honey,  Tree  Coral, 
White  Stone  Tree,  and  several  other  names  may  he  given  as  translations  of  the  synonymes  of  the 
tree,  given  at  great  length  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  real  fruits  of  the  tree  are  small,  dry,  and  pea- 
like, and  are  pendent  upon  the  fleshy  peduncles,  which  greatly  increase  in  size  at  the  time  of 
their  maturation.  The  seeds  are  flat,  sliming,  resembling  those  of  the  Linseed,  or  the  Rhamnus 
soporifer,  and  are  of  a dark  red  colour.  They  are  sold  under  the  name  of  m m t (Chih- 
ku-tsze).  The  fleshy,  ripe  peduncles  are  sold  as  grateful,  laxative  fruit,  reputed  by  the  authors 
of  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  very  wholesome.  The.  principal  recommendation  of  this  curious  produc- 
tion of  nature  is  its  anti-vinous  properties.  It  is  said  by  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors 
to  counteract  the  immediate  and  the  subsequent  effects  of  wine  in  a remarkable  way.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  also  officinal  in  diseases  of  the  rectum, 

HUM ULUS  LUPUDUS — ~j-~  (Fuh-piv  an-tsze) . — Tatarinov  gives  this  name  as 
the  identification  of  the  common  Hop  plant,  which  is  unknown  here.  This  name  Fuh-piv  an- 
t-see belongs  to  the  wild  raspberry,  the  Rubus  ideeus,  clearly  described  under  this  name  in  the 
Pen  Tsau. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER — |£§|  ( Yang-chih-chuh ),  |j|jj  5^=1  ( Naa-yang-hwa ). — 

This  identification  suggested  by  Tatarinov  is  a possible  one.  Hankow  samples  of  the  drugs 
going  by  this  name  have  consisted  of  flowers  of  Andromeda  polifolia  and  Azalea.  Narcotic, 
sedative  and  anaesthetic  properties  are  referred  to  these  flowers,  which  enter,  with  aconite-root, 
into  the  composition  of  certain  benumbing  applications,  which  take  the  place  of  chloroform,  or 
ice-bags,  in  Chinese  surgery. 

HYDRANGEA. — ^ ( Yang-siu-Jciu). — This  flower  is  cultivated  in  Chinese  gar- 

dens as  a foreign  shrub,  but  is  not  known  to  be  used  medicinally.  In  Japan,  according  to 
Tiiunberg,  tea  is  made  from  its  leaves.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Viburnum  opulus, 
or  Guelder  Rose,  the  “ Snow-ball  ” of  Chinese  gardeners. 

HYPERICUM  CHINENSE.—^  ]=L  ( Kin-sze-tsau ),  ^ (Xm-sze-t‘au.~ The 

elliptico-lanceolate  leaves,  lanceolate  sepals,  5-fid.  stigma,  and  woody,  round  stem  of  this  beauti- 
ful flowering  plant,  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  specimens  of  St.  John’s  wort.  It  is  a fiequent 
ornament  in  shops  here.  It  is  credited  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  with  astringent,  alterative  and  styptic 
properties. 
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ICTHYOCOLLA — ^ $||— See  Isinglass. 

IGNATIUS’S  BEAN — J||  if-j^  t|  V ( Iv  u-slnh-pa-tau ). — The  seeds  of  this  poisonous 
member  of  the  deadly  order  of  Loganiacese,  the  Ignatia  amara  of  Linnceus,  would  appear  to  be 
known  by  this  name  to  Chinese  writers,  but  the  drug  has  not  been  met  with  as  yet.  It  is  also 
sold,  apparently,  under  the  same  name  as  the  Nux  Vomica  Bean.  The  Chinese  name,  the 
“ bitter  Croton-fruit  ” denotes  the  resemblance  of  these  rounded,  or  angular,  seeds  to  the  fruit  of  the 
Croton  Tiglium.  Hanbury  describes  certain  seeds  under  the  name  of  (Lu-sung- 

kwo),  which  as  sold  here  are  the  seeds  of  a Pinus  as  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Ignatia,  im- 

ported from  the  Bisayas  provinces  of  the  Philipine  Islands,  where  this  tree  is  known  to  be  com- 
mon. There  is  same  confusion  here,  evidently.  If  the  fruits  do  come  from  Manilla  ( 
they  should  be  called  Lu-sung-Jcwo. 

ILLICItTM  ANISATUM ( Ilivai-hiang ),  ( Ta-humi-hiang ),  A# 

( Pah-lcoh- hwui-hiang). — The  fruit  exported  under  these  names  is  the  product  of  a small 
Magnoliaceous  evergreen  tree,  which  grows  in  Yen-pmg  fu  (Fuhkien),  in  Kwangsi  province, 
and  in  Japan.  They  are  called  Aniseed  Stars,  or  the  Star  Anise,  from  the  radiate,  star-like, 
arrangement  of  the  eight  follicles,  which  generally  compose  the  fruit.  Each  of  the  follicles  is 
compressed  laterally,  boat-shaped,  roughened,  and  opens  at  the  top,  more  or  less,  disclosing  a 
shining,  yellow,  ovate,  solitary  seed  in  the  smooth  cavity.  The  star-fruit  vary  from  one  to  one 
inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter.  One  or  more  of  the  carpels  are  often  abortive.  Within  the  brittle 
testa  is  a pair  of  shrunken,  oily  cotyledons.  The  pericarp  has  a strong  aromatic,  faintly-acidu- 
lous  taste,  and  an  odour  like  that  of  anise.  The  seeds  have  a sweeter  flavour.  The  fruits  are 
riven  in  colic,  constipation,  hermia,  lumbago  and  in  fevers  of  all  kinds.  They  are  eaten  with 
i eat  as  a condiment.  See  Oil  of  Star  Anise. 

INDIGO. — |j]|?  ( Lan-tien ). — A blue  dye  is  obtained  from  several  kinds  of  plants  in  China, 
varying  with  the  provinces  of  this  large  tract  of  country.  The  Indigofera  tinctoria  (*  ii> 
a Leguminous  shrub,  is  grown  in  the  south.  It  is  not  used  medicinally.  The  Polygonum  tinc- 
torum  ij||)  is  also  cultivated  in  the  south  for  dyeing  pnrposes.  It  is  cut  down  three  times 
in  the  year  to  furnish  material  for  making  indigo.  The  juice  of  its  herbage  is  said  to  be  akxi- 
pharmic.  The  Isatis  tinctoria,  or  Woad,  (fh  |£),  a Brassicaceous  plant,  sometimes  called 
iitt  ( Lan-tsai ),  is  eaten  as  a potherb,  and  is  considered  to  be  very  wholesome  and  nourish- 

ing. It  is  cultivated  in  Shantung,  Shensi,  Kansuh  and  in  the  Yangtsze  valley.  The  Ruel- 
is  raised  in  Chehkiang,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  for  making  native  indigo. 
Fortune  says  that  a bastard  species  of  Justicia,  another  Acanthaceous  plant  is  grown  in  Cheh- 
kiang in  large  quantities  as  material  for  native  indigo.  Mr.  Bowra  reports  ( Customs  Trade 
Report,  1869)  that  at  Fu-yang  hien  (Hang-chau  fu)  and  Fung-hwa  hien,  as  well  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ningpo,  the  native  indigo  is  largely  produced  from  this  Justicia.  The  account  given  in 
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the  Pen  Ts'au  is  to  the  effect  that  the  plants  are  thrown  into  pits,  dug  in  the  open  field  and 
filled  with  water.  After  the  rotting  of  the  herbage  lime  is  added  and  the  liquid  thoroughly 
mixed  up  and  beaten.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off,  leaving  the  thick  indigo-paste  at  the  bot- 
tom to  dry,  preparatory  to  being  packed  in  bamboo  baskets.  Dr.  Williams  (C.  C.  Guide,  5th 
. ed.,  p.124)  gives  a full  account  of  this  process,  taken  from  Fortune.  The  froth  rising  upon  these 
pits  of  liquid  is  collected,  and  made  into  an  extract,  called  qq'  (Tien-hiua),  or  pj  Igt* 
( Tsing-tai ),  in  imitation  of  a sort  of  powder,  formerly  brought  from  Persia,  and  in  great  repute 
as  a paint  and  a specific  medicine.  Indian  indigo  is  now  being  imported  into  China  by  way 
of  Canton  and  Ningpo,  and  is  commanding  some  attention.  Manila  indigo,  a liquid  extract,  is 
imported  according  to  Mr.  Bowra  into  Ningpo.  Formosan  indigo  is  reported  by  Mr.  Bowra 
to  be  an  excellent  dye,  but  is  much  adulterated  with  earth  and  refuse  sugar.  In  Pehchihli 
very  good  dye  is  made  and  sold  under  the  name  ofJ^J  fpjj  ( King-tien ).  Liquid  indigo  is  cal- 
led 7k  « ( Shwui-tien ),  dry  indigo  u-tien),  and  Indigo-dye  jjtjf  'pj”  ( Tien-t\ivg ).  or 

'pj'  ( T'sing-tai ).  The  indigo  retail-trade  is  a very  profitable  one,  for  bine  is  the  conserva- 

tive colour  of  the  livery  of  the  masses  of  China.  The  indigo-dye  just  mentioned  is  almost  the 
only  form  of  this  material  employed  medically.  Swellings,  bruises,  stings,  strumous  glands  and 
tumours  in  general  are  treated  with  a daub  of  this  remedy.  The  pages  of  the  Pen  Tsau  in- 
form us  that  fevers,  fluxes,  worms,  infantile  disorders  of  all  kinds  were  treated  by  means  of  some 
form  or  other  of  this  perhaps  rarer  remedy.  Li  Shi-chin  properly  remarks  that  the  lime  used 
in  its  manufacture  must  make  its  action  not  a little  different  from  that  of  so  much  indigo-juice. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Chinese  have  anticipated  us  in  the  treatment  of  convulsive  diseases  by  this 
agent,  the  action  of  which  in  such  cases  deserves  some  further  trial.  The  domestic  use  of  the 
bluebag  in  England  as  a remedy  for  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  is  daily  carried  out  in  China. 
Indigo-extract  was  used  in  painting  the  eye  brows  in  olden  times,  as  henna  was  employed  by 
the  Arabians. 


INFUSIONS. — •it  ( Pau-chih ) — Chinese  medical  men  and  druggists  generally  prefer 
to  extract  the  active  principles  of  drugs  by  careful  and  repeated  boilings.  Tea  is  the  grand 
exception  to  this  rule,  although  this  drink  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling.  Cold  infusions,  or 
percolations,  are  spoken  of  as  Tsze.  Hot  infusions  are  called  rti  Pau,  and  a third  method, 
in  which  the  drugs  are  drenched  with  cold  water,  is  called  (Si).  The  element  of  heat 
is  very  properly  taken  into  account  by  the  Chinese  doctors,  who  when  they  direct  a decoction 
( ) to  be  taken,  expect  it  to  be  drank  off  whilst  warm  at  least.  Medicines  in  a liquid  form 

are  given  in  the  acute  stages  of  diseases,  when  sweating  is  called  for.  In  place  of  cold  infu- 
sions, spirituous  tinctures  are  employed  in  chronic  diseases. 

INK ( Meh ). — The  products  of  China  of  old  came  to  the  west  by  way  of  India, 

and  were  commonly  named  after  the  latter  conntly.  India-paper  and  Indian  Ink  were  both 
and  are  still,  almost  entirely,  purely  Chinese  manufactures.  Dr.  Williams  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  manufacture  of  that  particular  kind  of  isinglass  now  made  in  India,  and  used  extensively 
in  the  arts,  was  taught  by  the  Chinese  to  the  natives  of  Calcutta.  The  ink  used  by  English 
artists  is  the  Chinese  (not  Indian)  Ink,  from  Nganhwui  or  Canton.  There  are  some  evidences 
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of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have  had  some  trials  of  a chemical  ink,  somewhat  similar  to  foreign 
writing-fluid.-  Galls  have  been  used  in  some  way  to  concoct  an  ink,  and  an  acetate  of  iron  solu- 
tion has  been  evidently  experimented  with,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  best 
Chinese  ink,  as  that  made  at  Hwui-ehau  fu  in  Nganliwui  province,  is  composed  of  the  soot  col- 
lected from  burning  pine-branches  under  a movable  roof  of  thatch,  and  isinglass  or  boiling  glue 
most  carefully  mixed  together.  Oil,  and  formerly  Rock-oil,  have  beeu  burnt  to  produce  an 
extra  quality  of  ink,  to  which  liquid  storax  is  sometimes  added.  It  is  always  scented  with 
musk  or  some  other  perfume.  The  Corean  ink  is  said  to  be  good.  Good  ink  is  put  up  in  plain 
patterns,  except  the  very  best  which  is  gilt  all  over.  It  should  be  bright  when  broken,  be  free 
from  grittiness  when  rubbed  on  the  ink-stone,  emit  a strong  scent,  and  render  the  writing  glazed 
when  dry  Chinese  written  documents  may  be  soaked  in  water  for  some  weeks  without 
washing  out.  The  ink  may  be  used  to  mark  linen,  and  will  pass  through  the  wash-tub  in 
China  several  times  without  being  removed.  Ink  is  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  astringent, 
diuretic,  emmenagogue  and  vulnerary  in  its  qualities.  It  is  recommended  as  an  application  to 
the  eye  -when  irritate!  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  At  the  present  time  stale  ink  is  em- 
ployed as  a kind  of  paint  for  daubing  over  tumours  and  swellings  of  all  kinds.  This  is  its  only 
medicinal  use  at  the  present  time,  in  anything  like  legitimate  medicine. 

INBIG0F2KA  TINCTOKIA 7^  g.  See  Indigo. 

INSECT-WAX.  Q ( Cliung-peh-lah),  £j  $j|  {Peh-lah),  tl't  ft  (Shii-lah). 

— From  the  time  of  the  Mongolian  dynasty  white  wax  is  always  to  be  understood  in  Chinese 
works  as  referring  to  the  waxy  secretion  deposited  upon  the  •small  branches  of  several  Oleace- 
ous  trees,  described  further  on  under  the  article  on  Wax-tree.  This  insect,  the  Coccus  Pe-la  of 
Westwood  is  of  a whitish  hue  when  small,  but  becomes  of  a dark  brown  colour  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  The  male  insect  is  described  in  Hanbury’s  Notes  as  having  large  wings  and  an 
elongated  anal  point.  The  female  insect  appears  to  develope  its  body  in  such  a way  as  to  en- 
velope the  twigs  of  the  tree.  The  Pen  Tsau  describes  them  as  about  the  size  of  a wood- 
louse. In  the  beg' nning  of  June  they  are  found  upon  the  small  tender  branches  of  the  trees, 
around  which  they  deposit  the  snow-like  wax.  In  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  thereabouts, 
the  wax,  which  is  an  Imperial  monopoly,  is  carefully  scraped  oil  the  trees,  is  melted  in  boiling 
water,  strained  whilst  hot,  and  poured  into  cold  water,  when  it  immediately  congeals  into  a white, 
opaque,  crystalline  mass,  very  much  resembling  the  best  spermaceti.  If  the  collection  be  delayed 
the  raw  wax,  called  ( Lah-cha ),  is  inferior.  In  the  autumn  the  dark  chestnut-coloured 

insect  begins  to  make  a nidus,  something  like  that  of  the  mantis.  It  is  at  first  no  larger  than 
a grain  of  millet,  the  whole  covering  the  tree  something  like  fruit.  As  the  spring  comes  on 
these  reddish,  round  receptacles  become  as  large  as  a fowl’s  head.  Each  one  of  these  insects 
lays  several  hundred  eggs.  At  the  beginning  of  May  these  colled  ions  of  eggs  are  gathered, 
and  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a reed  called  ( Yoh ),  the  same  as  the  rice-dumplings  of  the 

Dragonboat  Festival  are  wrapped  in.  They  are  put  upon  the  proper  trees,  and  by  the  early,  or 
middle  part  of  June,  they  are  hatched  and  have  emerged  from  the  leaves  to  enter  upon  their  wax- 
making upon  the  young  branches  of  the  trees.  The  insects  have  their  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
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the  ants,  who  climb  up  the  trees  and  eat  their  fat  friends,  unless  lhne  he  sprinkled  frequently 
over  the  trunks  of  all  the  wax  trees.  These  trees  are  planted  upon  the  banks  between  fields,  or 
in  clumps.  In  the  latter  case  the  trees  are  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  a heavy  tax  is  collected,  if 
the  wax  be  not  wanted  by  the  government,  who  claim  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Lu-chau  fu 
in  Nganhwui  Kia-hing  fu,  in  Cheh  ldang,  Iding-hwa  fu  in  Fuhkien,  Li-pingfu  and  Hing-i  fu 
in  Ivweichau,  Chang-teh  fu,  Kwang-chau  ting  Tsing  chau,  Yung- shun  fu,  Hang-chau  fu, 
Kwei-yang  chau,  and  other-  places  in  Hunan,  with  several  districts  in  Yunnan  and  Sechuen 
are  known  to  supply  this  wax  in  large  quantities.  Since  the  Taiping  rebellion  the  price  of  this 
article  has  increased  to  some  five  or  six  times  its  previous  cost,  although  there  is  some  variation 
in  the  price.  - The  trade  in  these  large,  flat  round  cakes,  sometimes  carried  without  any  pack- 
ing, is  very  extensive  in  Hankow.  The  insects  and  the  trees  are  said  to  have  been,  originally, 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  until  attention  was  directed  to  the  culture  of  this 
wax.  The  wax  is  beautifully  white  and  crystalline.  It  melts  at  about  152°,  and  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  readily  in  essential  oils,  but  is  not  much  affected  by  acids,  or 
alkalies.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  hardness  of  some  of  the  samples,  but  a moment’s  con- 
sideration would  satisfy  any  one  that  a substance  which  never  shows  signs  of  melting  in  the 
high  summer  temperatnre  of  Central  China,  and  is  used  only  in  very  small  quantities  to  harden 
the  outer  coat  of  Chinese  candles,  could  not  have  a melting  point  of  about  81°,  as  stated  in 
books.  Its  composition  is  that  of  eervl  cerotate  (C27  H53  02,  C27  Ho5).  It  yields  cerotic 
acid  and  cerylene  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  used  in  making  candles,  when  mixed  with  vege- 
table tallow,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  black  composition  used  in  rubbing  off  visiting  cards,  or 
other  simple  impressions  from  small  blocks.  It  is  said  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  emmollient,  astrin- 
gent, styptic,  vermifuge,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  granulations.  It  is  used  in  making 
ointments  for  sores,  cuts  and  porrigo.  A kind  of  bolus  is  brought  from  Canton,  called  f^J 
% ( Peh-lah-hwan ) and  is  much  prized  here  as  a vulnerary  and  pectoral  dose.  Pills  are  sel- 
dom coated  with  wax  in  Hupeh.  White  wax  is  used  in  internal  injuries,  after  accidents,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  spermaceti  was  in  European  pharmacy,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  See  Wax-tree. 

INULA  CHINENSIS — |||  (Siuen-fuh-hwa.) — This  beautiful  golden-yellow,  Com- 

posite flower  is  an  exotic,  having  been  introduced  into  China  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  collected 
in  Lu-chau  fu  in  Shansi,  and  in  Ho-nan  fu,  Honan.  The  leaves  and  roots  are  said  to  be  vul- 
nerary and  discutient.  The  flowers  are  held  in  most  repute.  The  dried  plants,  including  the 
stalks,  pappose  fruit,  and  roots  are  commonly  sold  in  the  shops.  The  stalks  have  a bitter,  aro- 
matic taste.  Tonic,  stomachic,  alterative,  deobstruent,  and  laxative  properties  are  attributed  to 
this  drug.  It  seems  to  have  some  good  effect  in  pyrosis,  and  is  worth  a trial. 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM — Jij/  ( Hai-iien-sha .) — This  inestimable  drug  is  in  large 
demand  in  the  practice  of  Medical  Mission  Hospitals,  where  the  tertiary  effects  of  syphilis  are 
daily  exhibited.  See  Iodine. 

IODINE — ^ jpj:  ( Hai-tien .) — The  name  here  coined,  “ Sea-indigo,”  sufficiently  ex- 
presses the  sound  to  satisfy  a certain  class  of  persons,  and  embodies  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
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characteristics  of  this  curious  substance.  Sea-weed  has  been  long  used  in  China  as  a remedy 
in  goitre  of  the  neck,  common  in  some  parts  of  SeclAien,  near  the  gorges  of  the  Upper  Yang- 
tsze,  according  to  Chinese  writers. 

IODINE  PAINT — yftj  ( Hai-tien-kau ) — Large  use  has  been  made  of  this  prepara- 

tion in  the  treatment  of  Pityriasis,  Chronic  Eczema^  Callous  Ulcers,  Strumous  Glands,  and  many 
other  external  diseases.  Iodine  is  a most  excellent  stimulant  and  disinfectant,  setting  aside  any 
discutient  effect  it  may  he  supposed  to  have. 

IPECACDA HNA — jjjuf  EjL  {Ngau-ts  au) — This  valuable  plant,  for  which  a name  is  here 
coined,  having  been  now  successfully  introduced  into  cultivation  in  India,  by  the  care  of  the 
British  Government,  will  be,  perhaps,  brought  more  under  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
Chinese  pharmacology.  Gardenia  resembles  Ipecacuanha  in  its  action.  There  is  a species  of 
Psychotria,  named  after  Reeves,  which  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order,  and  has  very  similar 
properties.  The  heroic  doses  recommended  in  Indian  practice  for  the  cure  of  acute  dysentery, 
have  certainly  to  be  reduced  in  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  who  quickly  show  signs  of  early 
collapse  in  cases  treated  in  such  a manner.  Dovek’s  powder  forms  a much  more  appropriate 
remedy  for  such  affections  in  such  cases  as  have  been  treated  amongst  the  natives. 

IPOMCEA.  — fp-jj  {Kin-p‘ing-f ung). — Dr.  Morrison  gives  this  name  as  the  equi- 

valent of  this  genus,  distinguishing  a red  and  a white  species.  He  confounds  the  genera  Con- 
volvulus and  Ipomoea  together.  See  Jalap. 

IE  IS yjp  j||j  ( Tseh-lan .) — Several  kinds  of  this  plant  would  seem  to  flourish  in  Honan. 

The  rhizomes  are  eaten,  or  added  to  the  infused  tea-leaf,  to  flavour  it.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
be  very  useful  in  puerperal  complaints.  Hair-oil  and  toilet- washes  were  formerly  scented  with 
the  leaves  and  roots. 

IKIS  FLORENTINA — j^J  .* {Peh-chi). — The  fragrant  rhizomes  of  this  plant  are  met 
with  all  over  China.  Some  confusion  between  this  plant  and  the  Opoponax  is  apparent  in  Chi- 
nese works.  The  roots  are  brown,  marked  with  wrinkles,  transverse  ridges,  and  tubercles, 
tapering,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  varying  from  the  size  of  the  thumb  to  less  than 
that  of  the  little  finger.  The  smell  is  aromatic  and  somewhat  unbelliferous  in  character.  The 
interior  is  mealy,  white,  and  marked  with  reddish,  vascular  points,  containing  an  oily  excretion, 
which,  probably,  confers  the  stimulant  and  odorous  properties  upon  this  orris  root.  It  is  very 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects.  Diaphoretic,  stimulant,  sedative,  demulcent,  alterative,  stomachic, 
emmenagogue,  vulnerary,  and  desiccant  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  root,  which  is  a favourite 
remedy  and  cosmetic  article  with  Chinese  ladies.  It.  is  used  as  a snuff  in  polypus  narium  and 
epistaxis.  The  leaves  are  made  into  a wash  for  children  suffering  from  pimples  or  prickly  heat. 

IRIS  OXYPETALA . — |||]  (Ma-lan.) — The  rhizomes  of  this  plant  are  recommended  in 
the  Pen  Tsau  as  remedies  in  ague,  colic,  bloody  fluxes,  piles,  and  in  cases  of  severe  injury,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  blood. 

IRON. — (Tick.) — Iron,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  "black  metal.”  is  rated  by  them  as 
valuable,  but  deleterious  in  its  qualities.  Fuhkien,  Canton,  .Kansuh,  Honan,  Hupeh,  (Tang 
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yang  liien),  Shensi,  Shantung,  and  Sech'uen,  with  other  provinces,  yield  an  excellent  quality  of 
iron,  as  a rule.  The  convenient  forms  in  which  foreign  non  is  brought  to  market  tempts  the 
Chinese  to  buy  what  they  could  sell  with  advantage  to  all  parties.  An  abundance  of  coal  and 
iron,  nearly  all  over  Shansi,  and  the  fibrous  quality  of  the  iron,  which  is  equal  to  Swedish  metal, 
would  alone  relieve  China  from  her  present  bankrupt  state.  Hunan  and  Honan  provinces  are 
equally  happy  in  this  combination  of  fuel  and  ore.  Red  haematite,  limonite,  black  magnetic, 
meteoric,  and  specular  iron  ore  are  all  met  with  in  these  provinces.  The  non-trade  is  carried 
on  in  a very  petty  manner  in  China  in  all  its  stages.  A kind  of  Vinum  Ferri  is  directed,  in 
the  Pen  Tsau , to  be  given  internally  as  a cordial  or  alexipharmic  remedy.  Washes  for  prola- 
psus recti,  eczema,  and  bites  of  wild  quadrupeds  are  prescribed  in  a very  vague  way.  Mang- 
anese is  found  in  connection  with  the  iron  ores  of  Chin  Chau  of  Hunan  (Richthofen). 

IRON-FILINGS — ( Tieh-fen .) — Steel  and  iron  filings  are  levigated,  and  used,  in 
combination  with  other  drugs,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  convulsive  diseases,  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  in  catarrh.  ( Chin-sha ) is  a similar  rough  powder,  used  as  an  astringent 

remedy,  and  in  making  fireworks. 

IRON-RUST. — (||j£  |Hj  (Tieh-siu). — The  “ embroidery, ”or  red-coat,”  of  rusting  iron  is  used 
in  Chinese  pharmacy  as  a kind  of  paint,  made  with  oil,  and  is  applied  to  sores,  swellings,  scalds, 
burns,  herpes,  and  ranula,  and  is  prescribed  internally  as  a remedy  for  spermatorrhoea,  and  as  a 
means  for  quickening  parturition.  A kind  of  forge-water,  made  by  immersing  iron  in  water,  is 
recommended  as  a drink  in  certain  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  a wash  or  a draught 
in  carbuncle,  boils,  malignant  pustule,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  lichen  which  affects  certain  per- 
sons who  even  look  upon  the  rhus-vamish  of  the  Chinese. 


IRON,  BLACK  OXIDE  OF — ( Tieli-loh .) — The  scales  of  iron  heated  to  redness  have 
the  composition  of  an  intermediate  oxide  called  the  triferro-tetroxide  of  iron.  Antiphlogistic, 
neurotic,  and  other  properties  are  referred  to  this  substance.  Ferruginous  preparations  are  all 
presumed  to  benefit  cardiac  and  hepatic  affections.  These  scales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks.  The  Pen  Tsau  records  the  fact  that  this  black  oxide  was  formerly  powdered,  digested 
in  vinegar,  and  the  solution  used  to  write  characters,  Chinese  ink  being  traced  over  the  back  of 
the  characters. 


IRON,  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF — [§i|  Af T. — See  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron. 

IRON,  HYDROUS  PEROXIDE  OF — M ^ j?  —See  Limonite. 

IRON,  NATIVE  PEROXIDE  OF  — J^J  (pjn]  ( Tsze-jen-tung ). — Duhalde  writes  that  this 
*’  native  copper  ” was,  in  his  time,  a red  copper,  washed  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains  in 
Yunnan.  Bracelets  made  of  it  were  used  or  worn  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars  of  that 
period  affected  with  neuralgia  or  incipient  leprosy,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  so-called  gal- 
vanic rings  were  formerly  puffed  and  sold  as  charms  for  similar  rheumatic  pains  in  England 
some  few  years  ago.  The  missionaries  quaintly  remark  that  the  Tartars  accompanying  them 
found  equal  relief  from  bracelets  of  Yunnan  gold  presented  to  them.  This  native  ore  is  in  reality 
a peroxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  more  or  less  perfect  cubes,  varying  from  balf-an-inch  to  a few 
lines  in  length.  It  is  brought  from  Hing-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  and  from  Kwang-sin  fu  in  Kiangsi. 
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It  is  probable  that  other  ores  have  come  to  be  called  by  this  name  of  Tsze-jen-t(ung , which  most 
certainly  applied  to  cupreous,  and,  perhaps,  to  zincoid  ores.  The  cubes  are  roasted,  powdered, 
and  levigated,  or  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  the  favourite  acid  solvent  of  the  Chinese.  The  uses  of 
calamine,  and  of  cupreous,  and  ferruginous  preparations  are  all  included  under  the  formulas  of 
the  Pen  Tsau.  Hanbury  is  of  opinion  that  this  peroxide  is  artificial. 

IKON,  SESQUIOXIDE  OF — $g[  ^ (: Tieh-chu ),  |g§  {Fan-hung). — This  name  for 

the  red  oxide,  or  old  carbonate  of  iron,  is  taken  from  the  Pen  Tsau , where  it  is  given  as  a 
synonyme  of  Red  Haematite  or  Bloodstone.  The  rust  of  iron,  which  is  a hydrate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  is  treated  of  elsewhere,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  have  the  ordinary  red  oxide  of 
iron,  so  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  numerous  asthenic  diseases  of  the  Chinese,  carefully 
distinguished  as  a genuine  preparation,  Fan-hung  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  common  unpuri- 
fied copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  The  depth  of  colour  increases  with  the  temperature  employed. 
It  is  used  as  a colouring  for  walls,  temples,  Confucian  halls,  and  common  wood-work,  and  in 
tinting  porcelain.  It  may  be  used  in  medicine  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  the  foreign  article. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  red  ochre. 

IRON  OKE,  BROWN  CLAY. — 3f^. — See  Brown  J hematite. 

IRON  ORE,  MAGNETIC.—^  ^._See  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 

IRON,  NODULAR  PYRITES — ^ See  Brown  Haematite  ( Yu's  Crumbs). 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF._|J|  (Tieh-hwcirfen).— The  Pen  Tsau  directs  that  this 

preparation  be  made  by  putting  steel  filings  or  cuttings  into  vinegar,  after  previously  sprinkling 
the  filings  with  brine.  The  vessel  containing  this  mixture  is  to  be  buried  in  the  dark  for  a hun- 
dred days,  and  the  acetate  of  iron  scraped  off  and  made  into  a powder.  This  formula  is  little 
used  at  the  present  time.  The  Pen  Tsau  intelligently  prescribes  the  powder  as  a tonic  and 
constringent  remedy.  Prolapsus  vaginoe  is  treated  topically  with  this  drug,  mixed  with  camphor. 

IRON,  CITRATE  OF mm b (Tieh-  hwa-p‘ien) . — The  name  here  given  for  a most 

useful  preparation  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  both  male  and  female  patients  in  Chinese 
practice,  is  coined  from  the  Chinese  name  for  the  Acetate  of  Iron,  an  analogous  preparation. 

IRON,  CITRATE  OF  QUININE  AND  — ^ UB  (Tieh-luh-pien), — A convenient  name  here 
introduced  for  use  in  Mission  Hospitals. 

IRON,  IMPURE  SULPHATE  OF. — jft  ^ (Tsau-fan). The  “ dye  salt  ” called  by  this  name 
is  a green  copperas,  sold  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  very  useful  as  a disinfectant,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  has  been  used  for  some  years  in  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Hospital,  Hankow.  It  is  used 
in  dyeing  black,  and  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisionng.  Its  uses  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Pen  Tsau  from  those  of  the  Luh-fan. 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF — ^ (Luh-fan),  pg  ^ (Tsing-fan),  ))|f  (Tan-fan). — 

The  purified  sulphate  of  iron  sold  under  these  several  names  of  “ green  vitrol,”  “ azure  vitro!,” 
bile  vitrol,”  is  sold  in  broken  masses  of  green  crystals  of  great  purity,  and  little  disposition  to 
oxydyze,  even  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  China.  It  is  twice  the  price,  or  more,  of  the  common 
sulphate,  made  by  mixing  together  sulphureous  coal  with  hepatic  iron  pyrites,  and  allowing 
spontaneous  chemical  action  to  take  place,  the  heap  being  plastered  over  with  mortar  to  exclude 
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the  air.  It  is  made  in  the  coal  district  of  Lau-fu  ho  in  Tsiog-chau  fu  (Shantung),  Ta-tung, 
Tai-yuen  fu,  Sih  chan,  and  P'ing-ting  chau  in  Shansi,  Hang-chau  fu  in  Hunan,  and  at  Tiuig- 
yang  fu  in  Nganlrwui,  amongst  other  places.  The  words  Tan-fctn  are  applied  to  both  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  the  sulphate  of  iron.  At  Chang-teh  fu  in  Honan  sulphate  of  non  is  cal- 
cined to  produce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  used  as  a pigment.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  used  in  making 
varnishes,  dye-mixtures,  and  hair-washes.  It  is  set  down  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  a useful  drug  in 
dyspepsia,  ague,  uterine  fluxes,  constipation,  liver  diseases,  infantile  marasmus,  vermes,  blood- 
diseases,  and  throat  affections.  It  is  directed  to  be  used  as  a stimulant,  detergent,  astringent, 
and  disinfectant  wash  in  eye-diseases,  affections  of  the  scalp  and  skin  and  foul  sores.  It  is 
seldom  ventured  upon  as  an  internal  remedy  by  the  faculty  of  the  present  day.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Macnamara  in  India,  of  Dr.  Budd,  and  of  Professor  Pettenkofer,  point  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  salt  as  a disinfectant  for  the  discharges  of  cholera  and  fever  patients. 

IKON,  STJLPHURET  OF — ^ {Kin-sing-shili),  (fgj;  ( Tieh-fan ). — This  substance, 

of  a brass-yellow  or  golden  colour,  as  the  first  name  indicates,  is  met  with  as  a natural  product 
in  districts  where  alum  abounds.  It  is  known  to  contain  iron,  but  is  never  used  at  the  present 
time  in  medical  practice.  It  is  the  source  of  the  copperas,  and  the  other  forms  of  sulphate  of 
iron. 

ISATIS  TINCTORIA — j||._ See  Indigo. 

ISINGLASS — ifl®  J|p.  ( Yu-piau-lciau ). — This  gelatinous  substance,  sometimes  called 
in  short  Yu-lciau  or  “ Fish-glue,”  instead  of  “ Fish-sound  glue,”  as  above,  is  made  from  the 
sounds  of  fish,  which  have  been  an  article  of  food  in  China  since  the  Plan  period.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams says  that  excellent  diaphanous  gelatine  is  prepared  in  Calcutta  from  the  sounds  and  noses 
of  a kind  of  river  carp,  caught  in  the  Ganges.  This  manufacture  was  taught  to  the  natives  by 
Chinese  settlers.  Some  of  this  is,  perhaps,  imported,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  isin- 
glass |jj^)  is  really  a preparation  from  sea-weed  used  to  make  jellies.  Isinglass  of  the 
kind  imported  would  be  too  dear  for  making  ink.  The  Chinese  would  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  oivn  art  of  making  this  elegant  article,  for  it  is  never  met  with.  The  Pen  Tsau  speaks  of 
isinglass-plaster  for  wounds.  Parched  isinglass  is  recommended  in  fluxes,  hoemorrhages,  and 
certain  puerperal  complications.  Like  all  emmollient  remedies,  isinglass  is  reckoned  to  facilitate 
parturition.  A substance  called  ( Yen-kiau ) or  Smoked  Glue,  is  some  empyreumatic 

product  or  a compound  of  soot  and  glue,  which  must  be  exceedingly  like  Chinese  ink.  It  is 
used  as  a daub  for  lepra  or  psoriasis,  and  to  quicken  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

IVORY — J/p  ( Siavg-ya ). — The  elephant,  sometimes  called  "f^JJ  IjjJ  ( Kia-ye ),  was 
formerly  found  in  portions  of  Canton  province,  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  Kwangsi  (Nan- 
ning fu)  and  Yunnan.  Cochin  China  supplies  ivory,  as  it  did  the  elephant  itself  in  former  times, 
as  a tribute  to  the  emperors  of  China.  The  trunk  of  the  elephant  was  formerly  a great  dainty 
with  the  Chinese.  Elephants’  hide  (J^.  J^)  is  an  old  vulnerary  remedy,  taken  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  severe  wounds  difficult  to  heal.  Plasters  are  commonly  sold,  professed  to  be  made 
from  the  skin  of  this  animal.  Siang-pi  is  a name  sometimes  used  for  india-rubber.  The  tusks 
of  slain  elephants  are  preferred  to  those  of  diseased  animals  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  powder 
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or  shavings  of  ivory  is  recommended  as  a vulnerary,  diuretic,  and  tonic  remedy.  Ivory-jelly, 
made  by  boiling  the  shavings,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity  from  Canton,  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  rachitic  children.  Chopsticks,  inlaid  work,  ornaments  for  girdles,  foot-measures, 
knife-handles,  and  ivoryware  of  great  variety  are  made  by  the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  and 
exported. 


J 

JADE — {Yuli). — This  celebrated  mineral,  the  Yah  or  gem,  par  excellence , of  the 
Chinese,  the  Yeshm  of  the  Persians,  the  Sootash  of  the  Turks,  is  supposed,  by  the  Chinese,  to 
possess  humane,  just,  intelligent,  brave,  and  pure  qualities,  presumed  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
wearer.  Those  who  take  it  are  said  to  be  relieved  from  the  claims  of  gravitation.  It  is  met 
with  in  Fung-tien  fu  (Shingking),  Lien-chaufu  (Canton),  in  Shantung,  near  Khoten,  Karakash, 
Yarkand,  aud  other  places  in  Turkestan,  in  the  rivers  among  the  Saiansk  mountains  to  the  S.W. 
of  Lake  Baikal  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  other  places  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  in  a few  localities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
such  as  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  milk-white  is  highly  valued,  and  so  is  the  light 
green  variety.  It  consists,  chemically,  of  the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  with  varying 
quantities  of  chromium,  and  perhaps  other  metals,  according  to  the  tint  of  the  stone.  Its  hard- 
ness, weight,  sonoriety,  and  peculiar  sombre  tint  are  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  taste  for  this 
precious  stone.  Philosophers  and  physicians  have  ascribed  all  sorts  of  properties  to  this  substance, 
which  can  be  no  better  than  so  much  steatite  or  soapstone  for  any  purpose  in  pharmacy.  Chi- 
nese jade  articles  have  been  dug  up  in  Europe  hi  connection  with  very  ancient  remains. 

JALAP — IdE;  j/p  {Yen-chi). — -The  true  jalap-root  is  not  met  with  in  China.  The  flower- 
ing plant  here  given  is  the  Mirahilis  Jalapa,  the  roots  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Loh-lcw  ei, 
are  known  to  be  purgative.  This  plant  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru  of  gardens.  The  petals  are  used 
to  stain  the  nails,  or  the  seeds  are  made  into  tooth  powder. 

JASMINE.—^  {Moh-h\  jg  (Su-hinff),  Iff/  ^ ^ (Ye-sih-mm).— The  Moh- 
li-hwri,  or  Jasminum  Sambac,  with  its  white,  fragrant  flowers,  is  well  known  to  all.  It  gives 
its  name  to  almost  the  only  intelligible  Chinese  musical  air  which  has  been  reproduced  for  foreign 
ears.  Its  flowers  are  used  to  scent  teas,  and  to  prepare  toilet  articles.  Oil  is  extracted  from 
them  and  from  the  Su-hinff,  which  is  the  Jasminum  officinale.  The  roots  of  the  Jasmine  plants 
are  said  to  be  deleterious.  A tincture  made  from  them  is  said  to  have  very  powerful  sedative, 
anaesthetic,  and  vulnerary  properties.  These  jasmines  were  brought  from  Persia  and  Central 
Asia.  The  name  Ye-sih-min  is  singularly  like  the  English  word  jessamine.  Ye-sih-mih  is  ano- 
ther foreign  synonvine  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  bruised  flowers  of  Jasminum  sambac  are 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wari xa  (Ph.  of  Ind.,  p.  137)  as  a remedy  for  arresting  mfik- 
abscess,  or  as  a lactifuge.  Similar  properties  are  also  referred  to  the  leaves  of  Chaviea  3 \ tic. 
See  Nyctanthes  Arhor  trials. 
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JATROPHA  CUP.CAS. — (T'img-&hu) . — Several  trees  yielding  Tung-yu,  or  Wood 

Oil,  are  called  by  this  name,  such  as  the  Eloeococca  verrucosa,  E.  vernica,  and  the  Paulownia 
imperialis,  H.  & S.  The  Jatropha  tree,  with  its  white,  monoecious  flowers  and  tricoccous  fruit, 
is  met  with  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Hupeh.  The  fruit  is  gathered  in  early  summer,  and  yields  a 
portion  of  the  wood-oil  of  the  district.  It  is  extracted  by  means  of  steaming  and  pressing  the 
seeds.  The  oil  is  purgative,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  nasty  Chinese  plasters.  It  is 
used  in  oiling  boats  and  wood-work. 

JOB’S  TEARS — jgr  fr  ( f-l-jin ),  'fzl  pfv  ( l‘-jin-mi ). — The  grain  or  fruit  of  the 

Coix  lachrymalis,  and  C.  exaltata,  according  to  Tata iuno v,  is  called  by  this  quaint  name.  It  is 
a gramineous  plant,  delighting  in  wet  swamps,  and  growing,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to 
the  height  of  several  feet.  The  seeds  are  hard  and  beadlike,  and  are  somewhat  like  pearl  bar- 
ley, for  ■which  they  make  a most  excellent  substitute.  The  plant  does  not  flourish  so  well  iu 
China  as  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  Chinese  settlers  make  a kind  of  meal,  very  nourishing  for 
the  sick.  Dubarry’s  Kevalenta  Arabica  probably  contains  some  of  this  grain,  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  lentil.  Annam  is  believed  to  have  supplied  the  plant  to  China.  It  is  larger  and 
coarser  than  pearl  barley,  but  is  equally  good  for  making  gruel.  As  it  is  sold  at  five  pence  per 
Chinese  pound  it  makes  an  excellent  diet-drink  for  hospital  patients  in  China.  The  native  doctors 
praise  the  seeds  in  phthisis  and  other  lung-diseases.  Pectoral,  cooling,  demulcent,  and  nutrient 
properties  are  generally  attributed  to  the  tea  made  from  them.  It  is  serviceable  in  urinary  affec- 
tions. A wine  is  nade  by  fermenting  the  grain,  and  given  in  rheumatism.  Sail-matting  and 
box-coverings  are  made  from  the  straw.  Priests  are  sometimes  seen  using  the  largest  corns  as 
beads  in  their  rosaries. 


JONESIA  ASOKA — ( Wu-yu-hvxt). — The  flowers  of  this  “sorrowless”  tree, 
upon  which  the  mother  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha  is  said  to  have  laid  hold  in  the  pangs  of  the  birth 
of  her  son,  are  barely  mentioned  in  Chinese  works  on  natural  history.  It  is  a Leguminous  tree, 
and  the  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  it  always  bursts  into  flower  when  touched  by  a woman.  See 
Eitel’s  Handbook  oj  Chinese  Buddhism. 

JUGLANS  REGIA — ^ ( Hu-tau ).  See  Walnut. 

JUJUBE — j||  ( Tsau ). — Several  species  of  Zizyphus  are  met  with  in  Central  China,  but 
the  whole  subject  requires  investigation  on  the  spot,  where  the  fruits  are  raised.  Shantung 
produces  a red  fruit,  called  Hit  ( Hung-tsau ),  which  resembles  the  red  jujube  of  southern 
Europe.  They  come  from  Tsing  chau  and  Tsf-ning  fu,  and  other  places  in  Shantung.  These 
are  also  called  ( Ta-tsau ),  and  are  used  officinally  as  a vehicle  for  many  drugs.  ^ 

( Mih-tsau ) are  these  fruits,  or  similar  kinds,  preserved  by  means  of  honey  or  sugar,  making  a 
very  'wholesome  fruit.  The  best  are  very  closely  striated  upon  the  surface.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  given  in  infantile  fevers  and  in  dyspepsia.  The  root  and  bark  are  also  officinal, 
pf?  J§t  (A ran-tsau)  are  an  inferior  kind  of  fruit  brought  from  Kia-hing  fu  and  Kin-kura  fu  in 
Chehkiang,  and  are  not  so  sweet. 


Vljl  ( Liang-tsciu ),  or  “ cooling  dates,”  are  the  unripe  fruit 

of  a Zizyphus,  brought  to  market  in  the  summer.  They  are  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  and  have 


an  austere  flavour.  They  are  apt  to  cause  purging.  J§|  Iiung-tsau,  or  “ tribute  dates  ” 
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are  brought  from  near  Nanking,  but  have  not  been  actually  met  with.  The  Pen  Ts‘au  mentions 
the  '(*5“  ( K'u-tsau ),  or  u bitter  date,”  and  'ftfl  ^ ( Chung-sze-tsau ) as  names  of  similar 

Rhamnaceous  shrubs,  having  medicinal  properties.  The  bark  of  these  Zizyphi  is  undoubtedly 
astringent.  See  Rlvannus  (Zizjphus)  sopor  if er. 

.JUNIPER — jglj  ( Tseh-peh ). — The  medicinal  properties  of  this  coniferous  shrub  are  not 

known  or  specially  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  faculty.  Some  of  the  artificially  trained 
plants  in  Chinese  gardens,  having  the  shapes  of  all  sorts  of  creatures,  are  junipers. 

JUSTICIA — jjq  ( Hwang-lien ). — The  roots  of  several  species  and  varieties  of  this  beau- 

tiful Acanthaceous  plant  are  brought  to  Hankow  from  Kwei-chau  fu,  and  Fung-tu  hien  in 
SeclAien,  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Chinese  druggists.  Kweichau,  Hupeh  and  Nganhwui,  with 
other  provinces,  are  said  to  yield  J usticia-root.  It  is  sold  in  short,  branching  pieces,  one  or  two 
inches  long,  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  moniliform  to  some  extent,  and  often  bristled  with  radi- 
cles. The  interior  is  hard,  the  cortical  part  being  dark  and  the  central  portion  pierced  by  a 
deeper  shade  of  pith,  of  a deep  rich,  yellow  colour.  The  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  but  aromatic 
as  well.  The  Hankow  druggists  speak  of  a large,  and  a small  sort.  The  more  brittle  it  is  the 
better.  j\ C }|jj  ( Shui-lien ) is  the  root  of  an  aquatic  species,  valued  highly.  ( Pang- 

lien) I is  another  good  sort  brought  from  Panghien  in  Sech\ien.  ( Ma-lien ) comes  from 

Ma-pien  ting  in  Secluien.  p(  iljt  ( Wei-lien)  is  an  inferior  sort.  #sl  {Mu-lien)  is  another 
kind,  rather  coarse.  This  drug,  with  perhaps  species  of  Andrographis,  and  other  allied  genera, 
is  supposed  to  clear  inflamed  eyes,  to  benefit  the  chest,  to  combat  dysentery,  fever,  and  to  act  as 
an  alterative  or  alexipharmic  drug.  It  is  usually  sold  in  very  nicely-cut  slices.  Most  mid- 
wives insist  upon  every  infant  swallowing  a dose  of  this  drug,  mixed  with  borax,  soon  after  birth. 
This  is  said  to  prevent  apthne  and  to  eliminate,  or  counteract,  all  syphilitic  poison.  It  closely 
resembles  the  Creyat,  or  Kariyat  of  India  in  its  action,  which  is  the  same  in  general  character 
as  that  of  Chiretta.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  not  used.  The  Kan  and  many  other  infan- 
tile disorders  are  treated  both  topically  and  internally  by  this  drug.  A tincture  may  be  made 
to  be  taken  as  a “ Bitter,”  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  the  sliced  root  and  two  ounces  of  Can- 
ton orange-peel  cut  very  fine,  for  a week  in  a pint  of  good  brandy.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  dyspepsia.  A species  of  Justicia  is  said  by  Fortune  to  be  used  in  Chehkiang  to  make  indi- 
go. Tatarinov  describes  a species  of  Leontice  under  the  name  of  Hwang-lien.  Hobson  con- 
founds this  plant  with  the  Gentian. 

JUTE._^  ( Hu-ma ). — This  coarse  fibre,  used  in  caulking  ships  and  in  making 

string,  is  brought  from  Kiangsi  and  Sechuen.  The  Shanghai  Delegates  heard  of  its  growing  in 
Wan-kiang  hien  near  Ching-tu  fu.  It  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  Corchorus  capsularis,  but  species 
of  Cannabis  also  yield  this  fibre,  sometimes  called  ( Peli-tsze-t‘u ). 


IE£ 

KADSURA  CHINENSIS. — ^ ( Wu-wei-tsze). — This  scrambling  shrub  (Schiz- 

andracese)  is  the  representative  in  China  of  a genus  found  in  Corea  and  Japan,  and  remarkable 
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for  the  viscid  mucus  which  abounds  in  the  fruit  and  branches.  The  Japanese  women  are  said 
by  Siebold  to  dress  their  hair  with  it,  and  the  Japanese  P'i-chi,  or  Mulberrv-bark  paper  is  sized 
with  its  mucilage.  Ts‘ing-chau  fu  in  Shantung,  Tai  chau  and  Tsi-nan  fu  in  Shensi,  and 
Kwang-teh  chau  in  Nganhwui  are  localities  affected  by  this  plant.  The  Pen  Tsau  makes  a 
northern  and  a southern  variety.  The  small,  red  berries  are  wrinkled,  slightly  reniform  in 
shape  and  contain  two  reddish  -yellow,  crescentic  seeds.  The  Chinese  name  “ five-tasted  ” is  partly 
justified  by  the  sour  taste  of  the  pulp,  and  the  subacrid,  bitterish  flavour  of  the  seeds.  The 
specimens  of  the  drug  generally  contain  portions  of  the  stalks  of  the  berries,  which  are  collected 
in  a head  as  they  grow  upon  the  trees  which  support  the  trailing  plant.  Tonic,  aphrodisiac, 
pectoral  and  lenitive  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  plant,  although  the  Chinese  unwisely  reject 
the  branches,  which  yield  a mucilaginous  decoction,  efficacious  in  dysentery,  gonorrhoea  and 
coughs.  This  plant  is  believed  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  the  five  elements  as  the  basis  of 
its  properties. 

KiEMPFERIA — [Jj  ( Shan-nai ),  |Jj  ( Shan-lai ),  — - ( San-nai ). — The  fra- 

grant, warm  roots  of  Alpinia  and  Ksempferia,  if  not  of  Hedychium,  are  grown  in  the  south  of 
China,  and  exported  under  the  general  name  of  Capoor  Cutchery.  This  latter  term,  met  with 
in  the  tariff  is  a barbarous  corruption  of  the  Hindustani  name  Kaf  ur  Kvchri,  applied  to  the 
root  of  perhaps  Galanga  and  Hedychium.  Fuh-lin  kwoh  is  said  to  have  yielded  a like  root, 
the  flowers  yielding  an  oil.  The  root  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  flat,  oblong,  or  round  disks, 
from  half  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  white  in  the  central  mass,  which  is  covered  with 
a reddish  brown,  shrivelled  epidermis.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
branched.  The  odour  is  pleasant  ,and  the  taste  warm  and  aromatic.  The  root  is  eaten  like 
common  ginger,  but  is  credited  with  stimulant,  prophylactic,  stomachic,  carminative  and  similar 
properties.  It  is  principally  used  as  remedy  in  toothache,  or  as  a wash  in  dandriff  or  scabs  upon 
the  head.  It  appears  to  destroy  lice  and  pehiculi.  Dr.  Williams  says  (C.  C.  Guide,  5th  ed.)  that 
“it  is  exported  from  Canton  and  Swatow  to  Bombay,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  used  in 
perfumery  and  in  medicine,  and  also  to  preserve  clothes  from  insects.”  Jfjf  pjj  ( Lien-lciang ) is 
a somewhat  similar  Scitamineous  root,  used  in  the  south  as  a remedy  in  pyrosis. 

KAFUR  KUCHRI See  Capoor  Cutchery  and  Kcempferia. 

KAOLIN.-^  H i:  (Kau  -ling -{it),  SI  ( Peli-ngoh ). — This  is  the  aluminous  in- 
gredient of  Chinese  porcelain,  named  after  a hill  near  Kin-teh-chin,  in  the  Kiangsi  pottery-dis- 
trict. It  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  petuntsze,  the 
siliceous  element  in  China-Ware.  It  is  absorbent,  astringent,  corrective,  and  detergent  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  authors. 

KINO — ffyi  ( Ch‘ih-kiau ). — Gum  Kino  is  said  to  be  imported  into  China  under  the 

name  of  If  (Pin-lang-lcau),  or  Betle-nut  extract,  a name  properly  applied  to  Gam- 

bier,  or  Pale  Catechu.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Gum  Lac  of  southern  China  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Butea  tree,  which  yields  the  Bengal  Kino.  See  Gum  Lac. 

KNOTGRASS — — See  Polygonum  aviculare.  It  is  curious  that  this  plant  is  di- 
r ected  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius,  to  be  applied  to  wo- 
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men’s  sore  breasts,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia s. 

KOCHIA.— i-tk  Jf  ^ ( Ti-fu-tsze ). — The  small,  roundish,  green  seeds  of  this  Chenopod 
resemble  silkworm’s  eggs.  They  are  supposed  to  be  cooling,  tonic,  and  antiscorbutic.  The 
herb  is  eaten,  as  almost  everything  not  positively  destructive  to  life  is  in  poor  China,  and  is 
prescribed  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  urinary  disorders.  They  appear  to  have  some  good 
effects  as  a vermicide. 

KOUMISS — '}j5j  (Ma-jil-tsiu).— Tartar  drinks  of  various  kinds  made  from  whey 
and  butter-milk  were  called  ( T^i-hu. ),  a name  applied  to  ghee,  or  the  oleine  of  butter 

as  well.  The  milk  of  the  mare  has  seventeen  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  and  eight  per  cent  of 
sugar  of  milk,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  This  the  Tartars 
were  quick  to  observe  and  turn  to  account.  Koumiss  was  used  in  China  during  the  Han  dynasty. 
It  is  quite  a distinct  drink  from  the  Russian  drink  called  quas,  a spirit  prepared  from  pollards. 
Latterly  some  attention  has  been  drawn  in  Germany  and  England  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  phthisis  by  means  of  a course  of  this  not  very  agreeable  drink. 


IL, 

LABLAB  VULGARIS — |^j=|  J=r  ( Pien-tau ). — The  early  pods  of  this  Leguminous  plant  are 
largely  eaten,  and  much  resemble  the  English  kidney-bean  in  flavour.  There  is  a Nanking 
variety.  Cooling,  prophylactic,  antidotal,  antispasmodic,  stomachic,  and  corrective  qualities  are 
attributed  to  the  beans. 

LAC — (: Tsze-lcang ),  ^ tjl  if  ( Tsze-ts  au-jung ).  See  Gum-lcic. 

LACTINE— ^ |||.— See  Sugar  of  Milk. 

LACTUCARIUM. — j|f  ( Ku-chih-Jcau ). — The  Chinese  attribute  slightly  narcotic 

properties  to  some  of  the  Cichoraceous  plants.  The  name  here  given  is  coined.  See  Lettuce. 

LAGENARIA  VULGARIS — ( Hu-lu ),  ^j|  ( IIu-lu ). — This  species  of  Bottle 

Gourd  has  been  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses.  Its  soft,  downy  herbage  is  sometimes  eaten.  Its  long 
fruit,  bulging  at  the  further  end,  often  constricted  into  very  odd  shapes,  makes  calabashes,  floats, 
dishes,  beggars’  platters,  musical  instruments,  and  receptacles  for  drugs.  It  is  largely  eaten  as 
an  article  of  food,  but  is  apt  to  purge.  Cooling,  laxative,  lenitive,  and  anti-lithic  properties  are 
referred  to  it  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 

LAKA — lEL  ( Kiang-chin-hiang ). — The  tree  yielding  this  red  wood  is  the  Tanarius 

(Tenaris  f)  major  of  Sumatra,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  who  places  it  among  the  Chinese  im- 
ports. The  tree  grows  in  Canton  province,  Kwangsi,  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  in  Kweichau. 
It  is  said  to  be  supplied  from  Shau-king  fu  (Canton),  Hing-i  fix  (Kweichau),  and  from  Liu-chau 
fu,  Sze-ching  fu  and  Si-lung  chau  in  Kwangsi.  That  brought  from  Annam,  Cambodia,  Siam, 
Borneo,  and  other  foreign  countries  is  preferred  to  the  native  wood.  It  is  met  with  in  large 
bundles  of  long,  rough  pieces,  of  a reddish-grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and  of  a deep  magenta- 
red  on  the  broken  surface.  Rotten  portions  of  the  wood  are  met  with  in  its  substance,  with  more 
or  less  of  the  colour  discharged.  The  grain  is  very  hard,  the  smell  fragrant,  but  the  taste  is  very 


slight.  The  wood  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  burnt,  or  powdered,  and  mixed  with  gmn  resirs  to 
make  incense.  It  is  used  in  medical  practice  as  an  astringent,  as  a wash  r.o  cleanse  sores  and 
excite  granulations,  and  as  a deodorizing  or  disinfecting  agent. 

LAMINARIA — ^ ( Ilai-tai ),  ( Kican-pu ),  ( Ilai-wan ). — Several  spe- 

cies of  Laminaria,  Rliodomenia,  Iridrea,  &c.,  are  included  under  these  general  names  for  Algal 
plants.  Laminaria  sacoharina  and  L.  digitata  furnish  size,  jelly,  and  many  excellent  dishes  of 
food  for  the  Chinese.  The  whole  coast  from  Shantung  to  the  south  of  China,  not  omitting 
Corea  and  Japan,  furnishes  large  tribute  of  this  article.  Under  the  name  of  Gillur  Tea  putta , a 
dried  seaweed,  assumed  to  he  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien  River,  is  highly  prized 
in  Upper  India  as  a remedy  for  bronehocele.  The  Chinese  authors  direct  these  seaweeds  to  he 
given  in  goitre  as  a tincture  or  a dried  powder.  The  Kwan-pu , or  “ tangle,”  is  prescribed  in 
dropsies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Ilai-tai  is  also  prescribed  as  a remedy  in  menstrual  disorders,  with 
some  credit  of  the  power  to  increase  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  difficult  labours.  The  Chinese 
regard  a diet  of  seaweed  as  cooling,  but  rather  debilitating  if  pursued  for  a long  time.  Clarified 
seaweed  is  imported  from  Japan  and  sold  under  the  name  of  ftM  ( Yang-ts  at).  It  is  said 
by  Mr.  Bowra  to  be  classed  as  isinglass  in  the  tables  of  imports. 

LAPIS  JETITES. — ^ ^ f|§.— See  Broivn  Haematite. 

LAPIS  ARMENUS — ( P'ien-tsing ), — The  English  translation  of  Deiialde  describes 
an  azure  mineral,  which  is  probably  a smalt ine,  or  arseniuret  of  cobalt,  under  this  name  of 
Armenian  Stone,  more  correctly  applied  to  Armenian  Bole.  It  is  confounded  with  malachite. 
It  is  brought  from  Hainan  island  in  flattish  pieces,  and  is  in  some  demand.  Roasted,  powdered, 
and  perhaps  vitrified,  it  becomes  the  Jgj  (liu)  of  Dun at.de,  the  "powder-blue”  of  commerce. 
See  Malachite  and  Lapis  Lazuli. 

LAPIS  HEPATICUS — ^ ( Fuh-hmg-lam ). — Tataiunov  describes  this  Chinese  drug 

as  a Bole  Clay.  A reddish  clay  is  certainly  brought  from  Canton,  and  from  Yen-ching  hien  in 
Kiangsu,  and  used  as  an  astringent,  styptic,  and  absorbent  nostrum.  The  substance  more  pro- 
perly described  by  the  Chinese  name  is  the  calcined  clay  which  forms  the  simple  fire-place  of  the 
poor  Chinese.  It  is  mixed  with  pig’s  liver  and  administered  as  a remedy  in  cross-births,  puer- 
peral, cutaneous,  and  many  other  disorders.  The  word  Full-lung  “ sultry  dragon,”  is  a name 
of  ihe  God  of  the  Kitchen,  the  great  household  deity  of  all  China. 


LAPIS  LAZULI  J|f*  (Liu-li).— The  blue  mineral  known  by  this  name  is  met  with 

in  very  fine  specimens  in  China  and  Central  Asia.  It  furnishes  the  pigment  called  ultramarine, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of  Duhalde’s  azure  Lapis  Armenus,  used  in  colouring  porce- 
lain. The  Buddhists  set  great  store  upon  this  stone,  reckoning  it  as  one  of  the  seven  precious 
tilings.  Southern  India  yielded  a similar  mineral,  called  in  the  Pen  Tsau  ( Ilo-tsi ). 

The  water  in  which  this  mineral  of  most  variable  composition  is  dipped,  or  the  substance  itself, 
is  believed  by  Chinese  philosophers  to  cure  fevers  and  inflamed  eyes. 

LARD — pjpj  ( Chu-yu ). — This  name  indicates  the  melted  fat  of  the  domestic  pig,  also 
called  y$J  ( Hwa-yu ).  The  solid,  raw,  adipose  tissue  is  called  jib*  {Chi-lav). 

W.  i®  ( Chii-pan-yu)  is  lard  prepared  from  bacon,  or  any  other  fat  of  the  pig,  beside  the  caul 
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Lard  is  reckoned  to  be  demulcent,  laxative,  diuretic,  pectoral,  and  healing  in  its  properties.  Few 
ointments  are  made  of  lard  at  the  present  time  by  the  Chinese  faculty.  Lard  required  for  use 
in  Mission  Hospitals  in  China  should  be  mixed  with  benzoin,  and  in  summer  should  have  a small 
quantity  of  white  insect-wax  melted  up  with  it,  to  render  it  solid  during  the  hot  weather. 

LARD-STONE  — {Kw ai-hwoli-shUi). — A friable  greyish-white  mineral,  con- 
taining magnesia,  which  gives  it  an  unctuous  feel.  It  resembles  talc  to  some  extent.  Both  the 
alumino-siliceous  minerals  and  the  magnesian  talcs  are  called  by  the  same  names  in  China.  See 
Steatite.  Some  of  these  minerals  would  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  old  Chinese  pottery  of  the  best  kind. 

LARVJE  OF  FLIES — ( Wu-huh-cli  ung). — The  dried  larvae  or  worms  of  the  blue- 
bottle and  house  liy,  with  other  species  of  this  class  of  vermin  frequenting  privies,  are  carefully 
collected  and  dried  as  an  article  of  the  drug-warehouse.  They  are  imagined  by  the  Chinese,  who 
positively  waste  nothing  about  them,  to  contain  something  of  the  nature  of  the  “five  cereals” 
upon  which  men  feed,  and  these  insects  subsequently  deposit  their  brood.  The  dried,  stinking 
grubs  are  given  to  children  suffering  from  marasmus,  tabes,  and  pot-belly. 

LAUDANUM — 'Jpj  {Ya-p  ien-tsiu). — Dr.  Hobson  first  used  this  term  for  the  tincture 
of  opium.  On  some  grounds  it  is  desirable  to  use  a word  for  this  most  useful  preparation,  not 
indicating  its  composition. 

LAVENDER-WATER — ( Hwa-lu-shwui ’). — The  name  here  given  “flower-dew 
water,”  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  druggists,  who  sport  it  on  their  gay  signboards.  They  con- 
fess to  have  no  such  class  of  preparations  as  essences  or  distilled  waters.  The  dew  gathered  at 
early  morning  from  certain  Pinaceous  or  Alliaceous  plants,  and  especially  (hat  from  off  the 
Sweet-flag  is  reputed  to  be  pectoral,  sedative,  and  cosmetic.  The  dew  collected  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  month  is  mixed  up  with  Chinese  ink,  and  daubed  over  the  eyelids 
or  temples,  and  said  to  be  good  for  headaches. 

LAWSONIA  ALBA — l-|3  (Cht-kiah-Jiwa). — The  leaves  of  this  Lythraceous  plant, 

which  grows  all  over  South  China,  is  used  as  a henna-dye  for  the  nails  of  women  and  children. 
Its  yellowish-white,  fragrant  flowers  are  used,  with  the  leaves,  in  India  to  prepare  an  extract 
which  is  a remedy  for  leprosy.  The  leaves  contain  gallic  acid,  and  are  astringent.  They  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  make  a poultice  for  application  to  bruises  and  to  “ burning  feet.” 
This  plant  has  been  introduced  from  a very  early  period  from  India,  or  some  Asiatic  country 
under  Mohammedan  rule.  Sec  Balsam  and  Henna. 

LEAD. — B (lleh-ijueti),  B (. Heh-sih ). — Lead  is  the  best  known  of  the  soft 

metals  in  China.  It  is  made  into  bullets,  lining  for  tea-chests,  and  various  kinds  of  solder,  or 
alloys,  for  making  vessels.  It  is  associated  with  silver,  as  at  Jii  chan  in  Honan.  It  occurs  as 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  in  Chehkiang,  Fuhkien,  and  Sech‘uen.  Lead  is  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  of  the  masculine  nature,  as  the  character  denotes  when  properly  written.  It  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  five  original  metals.  Persian  and  Japanese  lead  are  alluded  to  in  the  Pen 
Tsau.  Chinese  lead  is  in  very  small  pigs,  of  a dark  grey  colour.  Foreign  lead  is  largely  im- 
ported. The  poisonous  nature  of  lead  is  alluded  to  in  Chinese  works  as  producing  paralysis, 


jaundice,  constipation,  and  dark  stools.  Sedative,  antiphlogistic,  alexipbarmic,  vulnerary,  and 
anthelmintic  effects  are  vaguely  enumerated  amongst  the  properties  of  this  “ black  metal.”  It  is 
prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  a remedy  for  toothache,  struma,  carbuncle,  dyspepsia,  dysuria, 
and  several  other  diseases.  It  is  little  used  at  the  present  time. 

LEAD,  RED  OXIDE  OF. — -pj-  (Yuen-tan). — See  Minium. 

LEAD,  YELLOW  OXIDE  OF  — jjV  ( Hwang-tcm ).  See  Massicot. 

LEAD,  ACETATE  OF. — ( Yuen-shwang ). — This  is  a substance  made  by  mixing  up 
an  amalgam  of  fourteen  parts  of  lead  and  one  part  of  mercury,  and  exposing  sheets  of  it  to  (he 
fumes  of  vinegar  in  covered  jars  for  some  time.  Lead  by  itself  is  also  used  to  make  what  can 
only  be  a carbonate  of  lead,  or  the  next  preparation  of  lead.  The  name  is  worth  retaining  as 
distinguishing  the  true  acetate  of  lead.  The  Tauists  thought  very  highly  of  this  drug,  and  used 
it  as  a styptic  and  charm.  Antifebrile,  astringent,  styptic,  emmenagogue,  constringent,  and 
other  properties  are  sensibly  referred  to  this  drug.  Lead  was  largely  used  in  olden  times  as  a 
means  of  deepening  the  colour  of  the  hair,  black  enough  already.  See  Goulard  Extract. 

LEAD,  CARBONATE  OF — IJj/  (Een-sih).  See  White  Lead. 

LEAVEN — ( Kiuh ). — Distiller’s  leaven  is  largely  used  by  the  Chinese  in  their  domestic 
operations.  This  is  called  ^^-(Tsiu-lciau),  and  is  the  residuum  left  after  the  distilling  of 
spirits  of  wine,  # (Tsiu-mu)  is  a name  for  barley-leaven,  made  by  hanging  up  cakes  of 

kneaded  barley-meal,  sometimes  mixed  with  bean-meal,  until  they  ferment  anl  become  mouldy. 
Barm  is  not  known  in  China,  as  the  hop  is  not  used.  A kind  of  preparation  equivalent  to  malt 
is  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  under  (he  name  of  ijltjl  ( Shin-lciuh ) or  " sacred  leaven.”  It  is 
made  ai  Ts’iuen-chau  fu  in  Fuhkien,  among  other  places.  It  consists  of  flour,  or  coarsely  ground 
grain,  mixed  up  with  the  juice  of  Artemisia  and  other  plants,  on  some  idolatrous  festal  day,  and 
hung  up  to  become  mouldy.  That  brought  from  Fuhkien  is  in  yellow  cakes,  two  inches-and-a- 
lialf  long  by  and  one  inch-and-tkree-quar(ers  wide.  They  are  packed  up  very  neatly,  two  in  a 
box.  They  are  used  as  a peptic,  stomachic,  and  corrective  remedy  in  the  Kan  disease  of  chil- 
dren, in  dyspepsia,  colic,  dysentery,  and  diseases  following  drunkenness.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  repressing  the  milk  of  puerperal  women.  Its  action  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  malt. 

LEECH — yjc  ijg.  See  Horseleech. 

LEMNA  GIBBA  — (Shwui-p  ing) . — Tatauixov  gives  the  identification  of  this  com- 
mon Duckweed.  Cooling,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic,  astringent,  and  alterative  properties  are 
ascribed  to  this  simple  plant.  It  is  used  to  wash  bad  eyes,  carbuncles,  syphilitic  sores,  and  many 
other  affections  of  the  skin.  The  dried  plant  is  burnt  to  destroy  mosquitoes. 

LEMON. — <§  ( Ning-mung ). — No  mention  is  known  to  be  made  of  the  lemon  in  the 

Pen  Tsau.  The  characters  here  given  are  from  English  dictionaries.  The  first,  Ning.  is  the 
name  of  a tree  said  to  yield  a bark  of  which  a tincture  is  made,  and  given  in  leprosy.  The 
second  character  denotes  a tree  with  a, yellow  leaf,  resembling  the  Sopbora  japonica.  There  is  a 
tree  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  the  ^ |pj  ( Mik-mung-Jnva ),  which  reads  a little  like 

the  description  of  the  Citrus  Lumia  of  llisso,  or  the  SwTeet  Lemon. 


LEMON-JUICE — (. Ning-mung-chili. ). — A name  introduced  by  foreigners  and 
applied  to  lime-juice  as  well. 

LEMONADE — f S |||  ;/]C  {Ning-mung-skwui). — See  Aerated  Water  and  Lemon-juice. 

LENTIL — ^||  I A (P  len-tuu). — The  term  "flat  bean”  is  apparently  applied  .0  this  Legu- 
minous plant,  the  Ervum  Lens  of  botanists,  as  well  as  to  the  Lablab  vulgaris. 

LEONTICS — ^ jt|i  ( Hwang-lien ). — Tatahtnov  identifies  the  plant  described  in  this 
work  as  a J usticia,  with  this  Berberidaceous  plant,  a species  of  which  (L.  Leontopetalum)  is  re- 
garded by  the  Turks  as  an  antidote  for  opium.  See  J usticia. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM ^ ^ ^L— See  Dandelion. 

LEONURUS  SINENSIS.— U ( Chung- wei ),  ^ ^ }ft  (Yi/i-mu-tsau\— Samples  of 
Artemisia  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  first  name,  which  is  at  least  the  synonyme  of  a plant 
met  with  all  over  China.  It  is  a very  common  weed  near  Hankow.  It  is  collected  by  the 
poor  people  and  dried,  when  it  is  usually  met  with  in  bundles  of  the  square,  woody  stems,  pin- 
natifid  leaves  and  composite  fruit  characteristic  cf  the  plant.  The  smell  is  faint,  but  the  taste 
is  decidedly  bitter.  The  drug  is  prescribed  as  a tonic,  alterative,  vulnerary  and  general  remedy 
in  puerperal  and  menstrual  diseases.  This  latter  property  is  indicated  by  the  name  Yik-mich 
“ benefiting  mothers.”  The  seeds  and  others  parts  of  the  plant  are  officinal,  and  like  most 
Chinese  drugs  are  used  both  externally  and  internally  in  chronic  skin-diseases,  which  abound 
in  this  country  of  the  unwashed.  There  is  an  extract,  largely  prepared  from  this  plant  which 
see.  Two  varieties,  with  purple  and  white  flowers,  are  meL  with,  both  used  to  prepare  the  ex- 
tract. 

LEOPARD m (P‘au),  ;jijr  (C/iing),  'xm  is  ( Shi-ts‘ ze-sun ). — The  first  name  is 

the  ordinary  term  for  the  leopard,  and  perhaps  the  panther,  amimals  met  with  in  Manchuria, 
and  used  in  Chinese  heraldry.  The  word  Ching  is  the  To  in  name,  and  the  name  Shi- 
ts ze-sun.  the  Tungusic  equivalent  for  this  Pau.  The  creature  is  described  as  marked  with 
black,  cash-shapecl  spots,  the  hair  being  reddish-yellow.  The  mm  ( Km-ts‘ien-p‘au ) 
or  Guinea  Leopard  is  described  as  a small  white-faced  animal,  with  a round  head,  and  met 
with  in  Liautung.  The  X m ( j\rgai-yeh-p‘ai( ),  or  Artemisia-leaf  Leopard  is  also  spoken 
of  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  as  inhabiting  Formosa.  There  is 
also  a %%  m ( Kin-sien-p'au ),  spoken  of  as  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  The  bones  and 

claws  of  these  animals,  called  m ’ft  ( P'au-kuh ),  are  used  in  medicine  as  a tonic  or  prophy- 
lactic remedy.  They  are  sometimes  burnt,  and  the  ashes  taken  as  a remedy  in  urinary  disor- 
ders. The  bones  sold  are  seldom  genuine.  SechWn  furnishes  something  sold  under  the 
name. 

LESPEDEZA — jJj  § (Shan-tau-ken).—' The  large,  woody  root  of  this  twining,  ever- 

green Leguminous  shrub  is  sold  in  Chinese  shops  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  (0  that  of  mere  rootlets,  the  whole  being  connected  by  a knotted  root-stock.  Mice  are 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  this  very  bitter  root.  Alexipharmic,  sedative,  tussic,  anthelmintic,  dis- 
cutient  and  vulnerary  properties  are  referred  to  it.  This  identification  is  from  Tataiungv. 

LETTUCE — |iif  ( Peh-kii ),  t-f-  iSang-tsai). — Lactuca  virosa  is  met  with  in 
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Chinese  green-grocer’s  stalls,  and  various  sorts  have  been  introduced  by  foreign  residents  near 
the  treaty- ports.  Species  of  Thrineia  appear  to  be  included  in  the  description  of  this  salad  in 
the  Pen  IV an.  Cooling,  diuretic,  and  laxatixe  properties  are  referred  to  this  “ raw  vegetal le.” 
Narcotic  properties  are  referred  to  a Cichoraceous  pot-herb,  called  [(yjj  ^ ( llan-lei't ),  of  which 
nothing  is  definitely  known. 

LEVI3TI0TJM — (Tang-lcwei). — This  Umbelliferous  plant,  with  Cliuen-kimg , Ta- 
cliuen-Icung , and  Fuh-kung  ) are  referred  by  Tatahinov  to  this  genus,  instead  of  to 

Aralia  (Dimorpbanllms)  cdulis,  or  to  Angelica.  These  drugs  have  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
Sumbul  root,  and  of  the  Valerian  plants.  See  Angelica  and  Aralia  cdulis. 

LIBANOTIS — (?£  ( Fang -fun g). — The  Umbelliferous  plant  is  grown  in  Tai-ngan-fu 

(Shantung),  in  Shensi,  Pehchihli,  and  in  Su-chau  fu  in  Iviangsu.  It  is  compared  to  the  fennel 
plant,  and  is  eaten  as  a pot-herb.  The  best  root  is  sold  in  long,  brownish-yellow,  irregular, 
branching  pieces,  having  some  of  the  branching  stem  attaching  to  the  rootstock.  It  has  a 
sweetish,  aromatic  taste.  The  root  is  given  as  a derivative,  or  eliminative  remedy  in  catarrh 
rheumatism,  leprosy,  and  any  diseases  in  which  chilis  or  damp  have  been  encountered.  The 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds  are  officinal.  A decoction  of  the  root  is  given  in  profuse  sweatings, 
menorhagia,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  roots  of  aconite. 

LIGN-ALOES — ( C/nn-hiang ),  ^ ( Mih-hiang ). — The  Aquilaria  Agallocha  of 

Roxburgh,  or  the  Ophiospermum  of  Loureiko  is  a large,  evergreen  tree,  something  like  the  Ced- 
rela  tree,  flourishing  in  Kiung-chau  fu  (Hainan  I.)  and  in  Shanking  fu  and  Lien-chau  fu  in 
Canton  province.  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  the  Laos  country,  Silhet,  Assam.  India  and  Persia 
possess  this  tropical  tree.  The  wood  of  the  sound  tree  is  light,  pale  and  very  slightly  odor- 
ous, being  used  to  scent  clothes.  When  boiled  it  produces  several  substances  called  , [if 

(Ma^ti-hiang),  ‘pj1  Ki-liwhrhiang),  Ijij  -fy)  Tsing-kwei-htang,  and 
( Chan-hiang ).  These  are  sometimes  prepared  from  the  root,  which  is  called  JtJ  gji 
(11 to  eng-shuh-hiemg).  After  the  tree  has  been  felled  for  some  months  or  years  a dark,  resinous, 
aromatic  juice  is  met  with  in  the  wood,  mainly  deposited  in  certain  portions  of  the  vascular  tissue, 
more  especially  of  the  heart  of  the  tree.  This  valuable  heavy  wood  is  called  aggur,  a name  also 
applied  to  the  drug  in  Bengali.  Two  sections  are  devoted  in  the  Fen  Tea  a to  this  subject, 
the  Mih-hiang , called  in  Persian  Agalnr  cliee , or  mm  (A-tsie)  in  the  Chinese,  being  a dis- 
tinct species  of  Aquil  iria,  or  some  allied  genus.  fafWi#  ( A-lcia-lu-hang ),  is  the  Chinese 
equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  Attguru.  This  wood,  or  the  resinous  juice  of  the  decayed,  timber,  is 
the  Ahalim,  or  Ahaloth  of  the  Hebrews,  translated  Aloes  by  some  mistake  in  the  authorised 
version.  The  trees  are  sometimes  buried  to  increase,  or  facilitate  the  removal  of,  the  prized  oleo- 
resln.  The  uttnr  of  Hanbury  is  the  ^ # ( P'o-muh-hiang \ of  Chinese  authors.  The 
course,  reddish-brown  wood  sold  under  the  name  of  fit  # yfc  ( Cli  in-hiang-muh ),  and  used 
in  the  making  of  incense,  has  an  odour  of  sandal-wood,  and  but  a very  faint  bitter  taste.  It 
may  be  used  to  colour  the  Tincture  of  Lavender,  instead  of  Red  Sanders’s  Wood.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  being  capable  of  a very  high  polish  is  carved  into  ornamental  articles,  as  well 
as  burnt  in  the  form  of  incense  sticks.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  made  of  the  bark 
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of  t.he  Aquilaria.  At  the  present  time  tonic,  stimulant,  carminative,  aphrodisiac,  and  diuretic 
properties  are  currently  ascribed  to  a drug  which  has  been  in  undeserved  repute  all  over  the 
civilized  world  for  long  ages.  The  drug  is  placed  by  Dr.  Williams  amongst  the  Chinese  im- 
ports. For  much  interesting  information  on  this  celebrated  substance,  see  Hanbury's  “ Notes,” 
page  34,  and  Royle’s  Illustrations,  vol.  I.,  p.  171. 

LIGUSTRTIM  LBCIDUM.  pf  (Tung-  ts‘ing).  See  Wax  tree. 

LILIUM  BTJLBIFERUM — [Jj  (Sluin-taii). — d’be  bulbs  of  this  yellow-flowered  Lily  are 

eaten,  and  the  unopened  flower-buds  are  plucked  and  dried  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Hemerocallis,  and  sold  as  Kirirchin-ts  ai,  or  the  Lily  Flowers  of  the  Export  Tariff.  The  flowers 
are  believed  to  purify  the  blood.  The  root,  or  bulb,  is  prescribed  in  uterine  fluxes,  choreic  affec- 
tions and  eruptions  or  abscesses.  Tatarinov  gives  Liliunr  concolor  the  name  of  Shan-tan. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM — ^ "p}*  (Peh-hoh). — More  than  one  kind  of  Lily  is  included  under 
this  name,  which  indicates  its  agreement  with  all  sorts  of  complaints.  King-chau  fu  in  Hupeh 
yields  the  bulbs,  which  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  fir-cones.  They  are  raised  by  manuring 
with  fowl’s  droppings,  a favourite  means  of  forcing  plants,  formerly  much  used  by  Chinese  flor- 
ists. The  wild  plant  is  preferred  by  some.  The  bulbs  of  this  plant  and  those  of  the  Lilium 
tigrinum  (-^  p}~)  are,  at  the  present  time  used  as  remedies  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  are 
cooked  with  fowl-broth  as  a tonic  remedy.  The  axillary  buds  of  Lilies  are  also  officinal,  and  the 
flowers  are  digested  in  rape-oil  and  the  oil  applied  to  vesicular  eruptions.  This  preparation  re- 
sembles the  Oil  of  Lilies,  once  in  much  repute  in  Western  countries. 

LILY-FLOWERS ^ ( Kin-C  hm-ts‘ai),  pH  fq'  (Hwang-hwa-tsai). — The 

flowers  of  Hemerocallis  graminea  and  of  Lilium  bulbiferuin  are  collected,  dried,  and  exported  as 
a medicine  and  a relish  with  meat  dishes.  They  are  largely  consumed  in  China  ilself,  and 
where  ever  Chinamen  go.  They  are  specially  raised  in  Chin-chau  fu,  Hu  chau,  Kwei-teh  fu,  and 
Jii-ning  fu,  in  Honan,  and  in  Tsr-nan  fu,  Tai-ngan  fu,  Wu-ting  fu,  Tsf-ning  chau  and  Tsau- 
chau  fu,  in  Shantung  province.  As  sold  in  Hankow  the  article  consists  of  inferior,  tubular, 
perianths  of  the  unopened  flower,  enclosing  six  introrse  stamens,  -with  the  three-celled  superior 
ovary,  and  simple  stigma,  characteristic  of  Lilial  plants.  These  are  twisted  or  wrinkled,  so  as  to 
give  a length  of  four  or  five  inches,  the  colour  being  of  a dark-brownish  yellow,  translucent,  and 
covered  with  a whitish  mould  or  bloom  The  odour  is  agreeable  and  the  taste  sweet  and  mucila- 
ginous. Their  medicinal  effects  are  understood  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lilium  candidum 
although  they  are  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a drug  in  Hankow.  A reddish  variety  of  this  vege- 
table, prepared  from  the  Orange  Idly,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au. 

LIME — Ji) ^ (Shih-hwui). — Limestone  is  very  generally  distributed  all  over  China, 
overlying  the  primitive  granite,  and  forming  much  of  the  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Tai- 
hang  slian  of  Honan,  or  the  Meiling  range  between  Kwangtung  and  Hunan,  and  the  rocks 
which  form  the  gorges  between  the  provinces  of  Sech‘uen  and  Hupeh,  or  the  fine  bluffs  between 
Hupeh  and  Kiangsi.  Large  kilns,  built  up  of  layers  of  brushwood  or  rough  fuel  and  broken 
limestone,  are  burnt  out  to  produce  the  ordinary  lime,  which  is  weak  and  full  of  unchanged 
limestone.  Shell-lime  is  sometimes  obtainable,  and  is  much  stronger  in  quality.  Lime  is  said 
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to  be  astringent,  detergent,  depilatory,  caustic,  and  absorbent.  It  is  not  vised  medicinally  at  tbe 
present  time.  Mortar,  and  putty  ('/J±J  Jjjfy  are  bo  lb  officinal  in  tlie  Pen  Tsau.  Tatahinov 
described  MS  ( Hwui-shih ) as  a carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  a dolomite  in  fact. 

LIME,  CARBONATE  OF — ( Kwang-fen ). — See  Calcareous  Spar  and  Marble,  Levi- 
gated. 

LIME,  SULPHATE  OF, — . See  Gypsum,  Piaster  of  Paris,  and  Selenite. 

LIME-WATER g fa  ( 2%-slacvi). — This  is  really  white-wash,  used  for  ornamental 

rather  than  for  disinfectant  purposes.  If  allowed  to  settle  it  produces  lime-water  for  making 
Black  Wash  and  Carron  Oil.  A substance  used  to  thicken  white-wash,  called  fa.  ( Shwui - 
fen),  is  levigated  marble,  or  chalk,  and  is  sometimes  said  to  be  white  lead.  It  is,  in  fact,  used 
to  adulterate  wdiite  lead. 

LIME-JUICE.  -tit  m ( Ning-rmmg-chih ).  See  Lemon-juice  and  Lime-tree.  This 
liquid  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chinese  as  a specially  prepared  article.  Scurvy  is  not  a common 
or  perhaps  a possible  disease  in  a country  like  China,  where  large  quantities  of  succulent  vege- 
tables are  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

LIME-TREE, — -^2  f Jj|  fa-  (Li-mung-tsze). — The  Kwang-l  :iuu-fan<]-pu  refers  to  a small 
species  of  Citrus  under  this  name,  as  having  very  acid  fruit,  but  no  medicinal  properties  are  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  name  Ning-mung,  applied  to  the  Lemon,  is  probably  an  Anglo-Chinese  com- 
bination. Mr.  Eitel  gives  fa  J5||  ( Tan-pu-lo ),  or  ( Ckan-p  o-lo),  as  the 

Chino-Buddhist  name  of  the  Citrus  acida,  the  tree  which  yields  limes. 

LIMNANTHEMUM  NYMPHOIDES — Ac  ^ ( Hang-tsai ). — This  Gentianaceous  water- 
plant,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  round  leaves,  was  formerly  eaten  in  spite  of  its  bitterness.  Its 
herbage,  or  the  expressed  juice,  is  given  as  a refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  vulnerary  remedy.  Car- 
buncles, abscesses,  swellings  of  all  kinds,  and  opaque  cornese  are  all  said  to  disappear  after  the 
application  of  the  bruised  plant  to  the  affected  part. 

LIMONITE. — Rtf:  ( Wu-ming-i) . — This  femiginous  substance  differs  from  prismatic 

Limonite,  as  it  consists  of  rounded,  shot-like  grains  of  various  sizes,  of  a dull,  rusty  brown,  or 
blackish,  colour,  with  occasionally  still  larger  pellets.  When  ground  the  colour  is  ferruginous. 
They  are  sometimes  massed  together  by  a matrix,  Hanbury  speaks  of  them  as  a Hydrous 
Peroxide  of  Iron,  containing  silica,  alumina,  and  manganese.  Baron  Ricthofen  describes  the 
mineral  as  strongly  manganiferous  at  Chin  chau  in  Honan.  It  is  met  with  in  Tseh-chau  fu, 
Shansi,  and  I-kiun  hien  in  Shensi,  as  well  as  in  the  Canton  prefecture.  Arabia,  or  the  Tajiks’ 
country,  is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  this  substance.  It  was  anciently  used  as  a vulnerary, 
discutient,  arthritic,  sedative,  and  escharotio  drug.  It  entered  into  the  composition  of  eye-washes 
and  skin-lotions.  Struma  and  fevers  were  at  one  time  treated  with  this  mineral,  now  discarded 
from  the  practical  pharmacy  of  the  present  day. 

LINSEED Hfi  fa  ( Hu-ma-tsze ). — The  seeds  of  sesamum  and  cannabis  are  con- 

founded with  the  small,  smooth,  brown,  shining,  comma-shaped,  flatlisb  seeds  of  the  Linum 
usitatissimum.  They  are  oily  and  mucilaginous.  They  are  esteemed  to  be  cooling,  demulcent, 
nutrient,  deobstruent,  arthritic,  anthelmintic,  and  dexipharmie.  The  meal  (j^J  jjjlft  fai)  is 
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used  as  a poultice,  and  to  fatten  fish,  or  to  enrich  the  soil.  This  plant  is  of  foreign  origin.  The 
Chinese  meal  is  too  coarse  for  hospital  use. 

LINT, — ( Tang-jung). — The  term  here  given  is  coined,  the  Chinese  having  nothing 
like  it,  so  far  as  known. 

LIQUIDAMBAR  FCR110SANA — /ji^  ( Fiivy-i-ltu ). — See  Ilosc-mulocs,  Storax,  and  P'ig's 

Tubers. 

LlQUORiCE-ROOT — ""{ j"  Jp.  (K un-ts‘au). — Two  species,  the  Glycynhiza  echinata  and  the 
G.  glabra,  supply  the  important  Chinese  drug,  a sweetmeat  in  Europe,  the  dried  root  ot  these  Leg- 
uminous plants.  Tai-yuen  fu  and  Fen-chau  fu  in  Shansi,  and  Kan-chau  fu,  Ngan-si  chan  and 
Chinsiting  in  Kansuh.  with  places  in  Seclraien  and  Shensi  supply  the  drug  market.  The  root  is 
commonly  sold  in  long  pieces,  dry,  wrinkled,  and  red  in  the  surface,  and  yellow,  fibrous,  and 
tough  in  the  interior.  The  taste  is  disagreeably  sweet  and  slightly  mucilaginous.  It  stands 
next  to  Ginseng  in  importance  in  Chinese  pharmacy,  being  the  grand  corrective  adjunct  and 
harmonizing  ingredient  of  a host  of  recipes.  Like  most  celebrated  Chinese  drugs  it  is  charged 
with  the  property  of  rejuvenizing  those  who  consume  it  for  long  periods.  It  is  used  to  allay~ 
thirst,  feverishness,  pain,  tough,  and  distress  of  breathing.  Tonic,  alexij  haimic.  alterative,  and 
expectorant  properties  are  ascribed  to  what  is  at  best  but  a vehicle  or  disguise  for  chugs  of  real 
efficiency.  Liquorice  is  not  made  into  an  extract  in  China.  It  is  used  with  honey  as  a topical 
application  to  children’s  burns  and  whitlows. 

LIQUORICE,  INDIAN — ifibj  {Siang-sze). — This  root  of  the  Abrus  preoalorius  is  offi- 

cinal in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India.  An  extract  is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  much  approved 
of.  See  Abrus  Precutorius. 

LITHARGE ^ [££  ft  (Mih-to-sang). — The  name  used  by  the  Chinese  for  this  impure 

monoxide  of  lead  is  an  imitation  of  a Persian  word,  the  drug  having  been  formerly  procured 
from  that  grand  emporium  for  Chinese  medicines  in  former  times.  It  is  now  made  in  China 
in  connection  with  the  smelting  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  other  similar  ores  It  is  sold  in 
irregular,  heavy  pieces,  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  thick,  having  evidently  undergone  fu- 
sion. It  has  a metallic  lustre,  and  a variety  of  stratified  colours  of  grey,  green,  pink  and  yellow. 
Antiphlogistic,  sedative,  antiperiodic,  anthelmintic,  tonic,  astringent,  detergent,  and  many  other 
qualities  are  referred  to  this  plumbic  preparation.  It  is  directed  to  be  applied  to  mammary  sinuses 
polypus  narium,  pigmentary  deposits,  and  to  many  affections  of  the  skin.  It  is  an  ingredient 
of  stimulant  and  retentive  plasters. 

LITHOMARGE, — fju  )jp(  ( Wu-sih-Aiih-chl). — This  l’  five-tinted  marrow-stone,”  is 
a fine  siliceous  earth  or  clay,  a sort  of  fulling  earth,  brought  from  the  northern  provinces,  and 
containing  silicate  of  alumina,  with  some  portion  of  magnesia,  giving  the  mineral  its  unctuous, 
highly  absorbent,  and  other  characteristic  qualities  Some  of  these  earths  resemble  the  Boles 
of  the  ancient  pharmacologists.  Others  are  streaked,  mottled,  and  variegated  like  the  old  Terra 
Miraculosa  Saxouiae.  Some  samples,  called  {\  fjpj  ( Cirih-slnh-chi ) or  red  variety  of  these 
aluminous  substances,  met  with  as  a pinkish,  fusible  | owder,  mixed  with  harder  lumps.  The 
blue  variety  (jpj  jjpj)  answering  to  the  Saxony  Earth,  is  credited  with  good  effects  in 
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hepatic  diseases  and  fluxes.  The  dark  variety  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  to  paint  the 
eyebrows.  The  white  mineral  was  a remedy  for  children’s  disorders.  The  red  earth,  containing 
iron  was  appropriately  used  in  treating  female  disorders,  cardiac  and  blood-diseases,  dysentery, 
prolapsus  recti,  and  other  diseases  of  debility.  Some  eebolio  power  is  attributed  to  this  ferru- 
ginous mineral,  as  has  been  seen  to  be  the  case  with  the  Lapis  oEtites,  or  Brown  Clay  Iron  Ore. 
Hanbuky  gives  an  analysis  of  the  Cli  ih-shih-chi  in  his  “ Notes,”  (page  6),  showing  the  composi- 
tion to  be  nearly  that  of  Kaolin.  See  Aluminous  Earth. 

LITMUS, — ( Shih-jui ). — A species  of  Lecanora  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau 

under  the  name  of  “ stone-blossom.”  Cudbear  is  imported  from  Europe,  but  little 

used.  Sialagogue,  cooling,  and  demulcent  effects  seem  to  be  attributed  to  these  Lichenous 
plants,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  Chinese  Flora.  The  ’£  Goa  Powder,”  consisting  of  the 
powdered  thallus  of  Rocella  tinctoria,  has  been  lor  g used  in  India  as  a remedy  for  ringworm,  a 
common  disease  in  China.  Parmelia,  a common  Lichen  in  China,  included  under  this  name  of 
Shih-jui,  has  been  used  in  India  as  a diuretic.  A poultice  of  the  bruised  plant  is  applied  to  the 
loins  in  cases  of  dropsy.  Litmus  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  these  Lichens,  by  means  of 
soda  or  potash,  when  a blue  pigment  is  obtained. 

LITMUS-PAPER. — AV  ( Tai-chi ). — This  is  a term,  taken  from  the  Pen  Tsctu,  given  to 

a paper  coloured  green  by  means  of  a species  of  lichen.  The  juice  of  the  petals  of  Hibiscus 
Rosa-sineusis  makes  a very  good  litmus-paper,  used  in  India. 

LIXIVIUM, — ( Kienshwui ). — Woodashes  and  the  ashes  of  inland  plants  are  dis- 

solved in  water  and  used  as  a detergent  wash  for  the  hair,  or,  in  the  place  of  soap  and  soda,  to 
clean  clothes  or  dirty  wood-work.  The  deposit  from  this  lye  forms  a sort  of  potash,  and,  as  it 
contains  a carbonate  of  potash,  is  found  useful  as  a means  of  raising  bread. 

LOAF-SUGAR (Ping-t  ‘any). — The  name  usually  given  to  loaf-sugar  is  3C*I 

(P‘ing-t'  ang)  or  “ frozen-sugar,”  a term  properly  applied  to  crystallized  sugar-candy,  a substance 
made  at  Chang-chau  fu  in  Fuhkien,  and  at  Tai-wan  fu  (Formosa).  It  is  exported  to  India, 
and  was  largely  used  by  foreigners  on  their  first  settling  at  the  ports  of  China.  A ( P'mg - 
hwa)  js  a kind  of  crushed  sugar-candy,  exported  under  this  name  of  “ crystal  flowers.”  It 
makes  an  excellent  stimulant,  escharotic,  and  disinfectant  for  unhealthy  sores,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  chronically  inflamed  eyes,  or  opacities  of  the  cornea  with  considerable  advantage,  as 
directed  in  Chinese  works. 

LOBELIA — ^ (Tan-pa-lcu) . — A species  of  Lobelia,  called  Tomb  eld,  would  seem 

to  have  formerly  yielded  a kind  of  tobacco,  and  probably  gave  its  name  to  this  latter  substance, 
known  by  this  same  name  during  the  rule  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

LOESS — ^ ( Hioang-£u ) — This  alluvial,  argillaceous  deposit  is  a kind  of  loam, 
which  fonns,  according  to  Ricthofen,  the  greater  part  of  the  Central  Plain  of  China,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  waters  of  the  Hwang  Ho.  It  contains  a portion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  perhaps  some  siliceous  matter.  Its  properties  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Yellow  Ochre,  which  see. 

LOGWOOD — ( Cli  ih-sv-muh. ). — China  is  not  rich  in  dye-stuffs  obtained  from 
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limber-trees.  Many  substances  are,  however,  imported  into  Central  and  North  China,  which 
might  be  supplied  from  the  southern  provinces.  The  dye-wood  here  called  <!  Red  sappan-wood,” 
a coined  term,  is  not  met  with  in  Hankow,  nor  is  it  imported  elsewhere  so  far  as  known.  Ex- 
tract of  logwood  is  an  excellent  tonic  and  astringent  remedy  for  some  of  the  terribly  chronic 
forms  of  dysentery,  not  dependent  upon  malaria. 

LONG  PEPPER — Ipk  (. Pih-polD , ( Pih-poli ). — The  character  Pih  represents  the 

Piper  of  botanical  writers,  aad  the  whole  name  Pih-poh  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Hindustani 
Peepla,  still  better  represented  by  the  name  ( Pih-poh-li ),  given  in  the  Pen  Ts'au 

as  the  name  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  Mo-kia-to , or  Magadha,  which  became  the  Pali 
of  the  Buddhists.  Persia,  Bengal,  Sumatra,  Cambodia,  and  Full  lin  kwoh  (where  the  drug  is 
called  m M Iffi  A-li-ho-to)  are  said  to  have  yielded  this  pepper,  which  is  described  as 
similar  to  the  Chavica  Betle,  or  Betle  Pepper.  The  plant  is  said  to  grow  in  the  .south,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Libanotis  to  be  sometimes  used  to  sophisticate  the  peppers.  It  is  the  Chavica  Rox- 
burghii  of  botanists,  called  Piper  Longum  by  old  writers,  and  is  common  in  India.  The  Java 
Long  Pepper,  common  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  differs  somewhat  from  the  Indian  samples, 
being  shorter,  and  the  point  rather  narrower.  The  Indian  kind  is  imported  to  China.  The 
spiked  fruits  sold  under  this  name  in  Hankow  are  more  than  an  inch  long  on  an  average,  are 
cylindrical,  generally  pedicellated,  and  slightly  tapering  at  the  point.  They  are  darkish-grey  in 
colour,  and  studded  with  eminences  arranged  spirally.  The  taste  is  hot,  pungent,  and  slightly 
aromatic.  Stimulant,  stomachic,  carminative,  corrective,  and  astringent  properties  are  attributed 
to  the  peppers,  which  are  given,  with  various  combinations,  in  coryza,  pyrosis,  dysentery,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  menstrual  disorders,  and  toothache.  It  is  used  in  India  in  the  treatment  of 
Beri-beri. 


LONG  PEPPER  ROOT — jjtfj  ( Pih-poh-muh ). — This  name  is  probably  an  imitation 

of  the  Hindustani  name  for  the  root  Pcepla-mool.  It  is  weaker  than  the  fruit,  but  is  reputed  to 
have  the  same  stimulant,  tonic,  and  peptic  properties.  It  is  also  said  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be 
a remedy  for  barren  women,  whose  wombs  are  supposed  to  be  cold.  In  Travancore  Dr. 
Waring  reports  its  use  in  expediting  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

LONICERA  XYLOSTEUM.—^J  ^ (Jin-tuny),  ^ ^ (Kin-yin-hwa).— The  flowers, 

stalks,  and  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  much  valued  by  the  Chinese  as  a discutient,  or  draining  ’ 
application  to  carbuncles,  abscesses,  swellings,  and  sores,  both  simple  and  specific.  They  are 
taken  internally  as  a drink,  or  tincture,  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  syphilis,  cynanche,  and  apthse 
of  the  mouth.  The  dried  flowers  in  Chinese  shops  have  a very  similar  smell  to  some  kinds  of 
tobacco.  See  Caprifolium  and  Honeysuckle. 

LOPHANTHUS — ^ tjjl  ( Hia-lcu-tsau ),  ^ ( Su-tsze ). — Under  these  and  other 

names  Tatarinov  places  species  of  this  Labiate  plant,  which  are  brought  from  Ningpo  and  other 
places  to  Hankow.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  struma,  uterine  fluxes, 
blood  diseases  and  affections  of  the  eye. 

LOPHANTHUS  RUGOSUS |||  ( Hoh-hiang ),  |||  ( Hoh-ken ). — This  identification 

of  Tatarinov  has  not  been  confirmed.  Mint-plants  have  have  been  found  bearing  these 
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names.  The  rough  leaves  of  a Lophanthus  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  to  scour  metallic 
vessels.  The.  leaves  are  given  in  the  form  of  a tea  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
in  warm  weather.  The  root  is  said  by  Tatakinov  to  be  used  in  the  north  of  China. 

IOQTJAT — jjlf  ijjjg  ( Lu-hth ). — Two  or  three  fruits  are  apparently  called  by  this  name, 
given  most  properly  to  the  Erirobotrya  Japonica,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
the  ears  of  the  ass,  whose  name  has  the  same  sound  (Lu).  The  Citrus  olivaeformis,  or  C.  madu- 
rensis  as  it  is  called  by  some,  is  one  of  these  fruits  bearing  this  joint  name,  derived  from  the 
Cantonese  pronounciation  of  Lu-Icuh. 


LORANTHACEJE — See  Dendrobium,  Viscum , and  Willow  Epiphyte. 

LOTUS jj|i  jj^j|  ( Lien-ngau ). — The  beautiful  water-lily  (Nelumbium  speciosum)  mis- 

called by  this  name  of  Lotus,  which  is  correctly  applied  to  the  Zizyphus  lotus  of  botanists,  is 
the  Tamara  of  India,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Egyptian  Bean  of  Pythagoras.  Every 
part  of  this  plant  has  a name  and  a use  amongst  the  Chinese.  It  has  numerous  associations 
with  Buddhism.  Large  lakes  and  pools  are  planted  with  the  jointed  stems  ij'JI  under- 

stood by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  roots),  and  the  fruits  (^||  jfjf),  leaves  ('jpj  5|^),  and  under- 
ground, creeping,  jointed  stems  are  collected  in  due  time.  The  latter  operation  is  a very  dirty 
one,  as  the  stems  are  buried  deep  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  from  which  the  watt? 
is  usually  drawn  off.  The  flower  (^pj  qq'  or  with  its  red- tipped,  pinkish-white 

petals,  is  seldom  gathered,  plants  being  placed  in  large  jars  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
petals  of  a flower,  with  the  horary  characters  of  the  person  traced  upon  one  of  them,  were 
formerly  swallowed  by  women  in  the  throes  of  difficult  labour,  as  a certain  relief.  The  care- 
er) of  the  flower  are  brought  from  Yu- 


fully  dried,  beautifully  yellow  fragrant  stamens  (5| 
chau  in  Honan  to  Hankow.  They  are  used  as  an  astringent  remedy,  and  as  a cosmetic  article. 
The  seeds  (^fft  are  brought,  specially,  as  a medicine,  and  as  an  article  of  dessert,  from 
Fuhkien,  Kwang-sin  fu  in  Kiangsi,  and  from  Kwang-p‘ing  fu  in  Pehchihli.  The  kernels  (^§| 
Ujjtr)  are  very  starchy  and  pleasant  when  boiled  in  soup,  or  roasted.  They  are  also  eaten  raw. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  good  for  spermatorrhoea  and  hoematemesis.  As  sold  in  the  streets 
these  nuts  might  be  mistaken  for  acorns.  The  creeping  stem  when  cut  across  show  a series  of 
chambers  in  the  solid  tissue,  concentrically  arranged,  and  terminating  at  the  joints  which  inter- 
rupt them  at  every  foot,  or  less,  of  the  length  of  stem.  These  stems  are  sliced  and  boiled,  and 
much  enjoyed  by  Chinamen.  By  grating  and  levigating  them  the  native  arrow-root 
already  described  is  largely  prepared  in  some  districts.  The  leaves  when  dried  are  purchased 
by  the  Chinese  grocers  to  wrap  up  some  of  their  goods.  They  are  officinally  prescribed  in  the 
Pen  Ts‘au  as  remedies  hr  fevers,  dropsies,  fluxes,  and  lroemorrhages.  Even  the  leaf-stalks  ( 'jpj 
JH- ) are  assigned  some  therapeutical  value  in  certain  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  gravid 
uterus,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Pen  Tslau  as  something  very  serious.  From 
these  stalks  curious  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  are  said  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  extracted  in  India 
and  used  as  wicks  for  the  lamps  of  the  shrines  of  the  gods  on  solemn  occasions.  The  stalks 
of  the  curious  receptacle,  in  which  the  carpels  are  embedded,  resembling  the  broad  nozzle  of  a 
watering-pot  (called  mm  \ are  a popular  remedy  for  haemoptysis,  a frequent  symptom  with 
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the  Chinese.  The  Npmphcea  alba  <a  M *E>  is  alluded  to  in  the  Pen  Tsuu  as  a plant  of 
the  West,  introduced  by  people  of  Central  Asia  and  but  little  known.  It  is  said  to  render  the 
laces  of  the  aged  fair  and  comely  when  taken  for  a long  time ! 

LUCRUBAU  (CHAULMUGRA)  SEEDS — -p  (Ta-fung-tsze). — These  seeds  are  im- 
ported into  China  from  Siam.  The  large  tree  which  yields  them  is  common  in  Cambodia, 
Siam,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malaysia,  Assam  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  India.  The  whole 
order  (Pangiaceari,  to  which  this  Gynocardia  odorata  belongs,  is  tropical  and  poisonous.  The 
large,  round,  indehiscent,  succulent,  capsular  fruits,  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Cocoa-nut, 
contain  very  many  matted,  ovoid,  irregular,  compressed,  grayish-brown  seeds.  They  vary  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  have  a hard,  woody  shell,  enclosing  an 
oily  yellowish  albumen,  within  which  are  large,  heart-shaped,  leafy  cotyledons.  They  are  often 
united  together  in  masses  of  two  or  three  seeds,  by  portions  of  the  dried  coherent  pulp.  The 
Indian  nuts  are  somewhat  different  from  the  Siamese  samples,  the  testa  being  smooth,  thin,  and 
fragile  in  the  former  case.  Chnnlmugra  and  Petarkura  are  Indian  names  for  the  drug.  A 
fixed  oil,  having  a peculiar  and  slightly  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  may  be  procured,  according 
to  Dr.  W a tunc;,  from  these  acrid,  deleterious  seeds,  which  very  much  resemble  the  Mylitta  lapi- 
descens  (||j  ^1.  They  are  described  in  Chinese  books  as  good  for  leprosy,  lepra,  itch,  pity- 
riasis psoriasis,  syphilis,  lipoma,  vermes,  and  chaps  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands.  Oil  is  not  made 
from  them  in  this  part  of  China.  What  is  called  ( Ta-fung-yu ),  is  directed  to  be 

made  by  exposing  the  crushed  seeds  to  a moderate  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  a dark  ex- 
tract. Calomel  and  the  Robinia  amara  root  are  used  with  the  seeds,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  the  scurvy  of  the  East.  At  the  present  time  the  extract 
is  very  occasionally  used  here  as  an  outward  application.  Dr.  Hobson  reports  favourably  of 
the  drug  in  mild,  early  cases  of  leprosy.  He  gave  one-drachm  doses  of  the  powdered  oily  nucleus 
twice  a day  for  some  months,  and  the  expressed  oil  was  rubbed  on  the  affected  patches.  Salines 
were  occasionally  given  as  well.  Little  faith  is  put  in  the  drug  in  Hupeh,  but  it  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  a remedy  for  parasitic  pediculi,  and  the  itch-insect,  of  which  the  Chinese  have  very 
correct  notions.  Some  of  the  Chaulmugra  seeeds  in  Chinese  shops  would  seem  to  be  the  Indian 
Neeradwioctoo  of  Ainslie,  the  Hydnocarpus  venenatus  of  the  same  order  as  the  Chaulmugra, 
which  has  been  found  almost  equally  useful  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  with  the  Chaulmugra 
remedy.  The  powdered  seeds  make  a very  excellent  addition  to  sidphur  ointment  in  the  treatment 

of  itch. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC jffi  ( Ym-siau ). — This  name  is  coined  as  indicating  the  metal 

(silver)  from  which  the  preparation  is  made,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a nitrate,  or  of  a similar  com- 
position to  nitrate  of  potash. 

LYCIUM jj?  (Ti-Icuh-pi)  ( Kau-kl-tsze ), — See  Berberis  Lycium. 

LYCOPSRDON  GIGANTICUM — ^ ( Ma-peh ). — Species  of  Puff-ball  and  Truffle  are 

met  with  in  Central  China.  The  brown,  broken,  globular  masses  of  this  species  of  Lycopcrdon, 
said  to  vary  from  the  size  of  a Chinese  bushel  to  that  of  a peck,  are  met  with  in  the  drug-shops 
here  in  a dried  and  decayed  state.  They  are  full  of  the  reddish-brown,  powdery  spoers,  which 
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are  employed  as  a dusting-powder,  after  careful  sifting.  They  are  given  in  affections  of  the 
gullet,  larynx  (aphonia),  lungs,  and  in  haemorrhages.  Sugar  and  honey  are  taken  with  this 
powder. 

LYCOPERDON  30TJALMATUM. — ^ 46  (Kiuen-peJt). — The  whole  plant  of  this  fungus, 
with  its  mass  of  brown  fibrous  roots,  and  green,  branching,  curved,  compressed  fronds,  with  fur- 
rowed, acuminate,  hvgrometric  scales,  is  likened  by  the  Chinese  to  a fir.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  some  six  to  eight  inches  on  stones,  and  is  collected  for  medicinal  use  at  Ningpo,  although  it  is 
met  with  all  over  China.  A large  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  sorts  of  drugs  between  Hankow 
and  Ningpo,  second  only  to  that  between  Siang-lan  and  Hankow.  It  is  given  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  cordial,  deobstruent,  and  tussio  remedy.  When  scorched  or  dried  artificially,  astringent 
properties  are  assigned  to  this  harmless  substance. 

LYSIMACHIA — |Jj  ( Cliang-shan ). — The  identification  here  given  is  Tatarixov’s  and 
is  doubtful.  This  popular,  simple  medicine  is  not  always  kept  by  the  regular  druggists,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Shan-yoh,  or  common  “ hill-drugs,”  within  everybody’s  reach  The  plant 
belonging  to  the  ITimulacea},  is  probably  named  after  a mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Chihli. 
The  shoots  and  coarse  roots  are  emetic,  expectorant,  deobstruent,  and  alterative.  This  medicine 
is  now  frequently  used  in  the  treatment  of  ague.  Species  of  Striga  (ScrophuLffaceaO  are  in- 
cluded under  this  name  or  heading  in  the  Pen  T.<av.  Lysamchia  nummularia  is  sometimes 
called  £{4  ( Hwang-fdn-lu ) and  is  a favourite  remedy  with  lying-in  women,  and  in  the 

treatment  of  skin-diseases. 


XnZE 

M ACC  A RONZ. — d>jjj  jj^j  (.1  Den-kin). — A glutinous  preparation  is  made  from  wheat-flour  by 
kneading  and  washing  with  water  to  get  rid  of  the  starch.  It  is  squeezed  into  short  lengths, 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  very  nutritious,  being  a part  of  the  diet  of  priests,  and  those  firsting  from 
animal  food.  A kind  of  maccaroni,  very  much  more  like  foreign  macaroni,  is  made  from  bean- 
curd,  and  is  called  B.® ) (. Tau-kin ). 

MACE — ( Tctu-J&uu-hwa ) ( Yuh-kwo-lnua ). — This  excellent 

spice,  being  the  false  aril,  or  arillode,  investing  the  shell  of  the  nutmug-kernel,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  Hankow.  It  is  unknown  to  the  druggists  here,  nor  do  the  books  refer  to  it  so  far  as 
known.  It  is  put  by  Dr.  Williams  amongst  the  imports. 

MADDER — jr’jjl  ( Ti-hiueh ). — This  term  “earth’s  blood,”  more  properly  applies  to 

Alkanet-root  (Anchusa).  See  Rubia. 

MAGNESIA. — ^ ( 'Fi-Jcan-shih ). — Tatarinov  speaks  of  a Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

under  the  name  of  | U ‘ ( Lu-kan-shih ).  What  is  sold  in  Hankow  under  this  name  is  a 

kin  1 of  calamine,  or  carbonate  of  Zinc.  The  name  is  here  adopted  for  simple  magnesia,  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  FI,  denoting  any  very  light  or  finely  levigated  powder. 

MAGNESIA,  CARDINATE  OF q£  ^ ^ {Tlwa-ju-shih).— See  Dolomite. 
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MAGNESIA,  SULPHATE  OF. — ^ ( Ku-sian ).  See  Epsom  Salts. 

MAGNETIC  OXID^,  OF  ISON  |§i|  £ ( Yen-sang). — Hanbury  describes  a coarse,  black, 
sand-bke  powder,  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  under  this  name.  It  is  unknown  in  Hupeh, 
but  probably  comes  from  Shansi  or  Pehchihli.  A kind  of  saltpetre  is  more  generally  called  by 
this  name  in  Chinese  writings. 

MAGNETIC  ISON  OSE — (Ts‘ze-shih) . — Very  fine  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  with 
nearly  pure  metoiie  iron,  is  brought  from  Ling-shih-hien  and  Lu-ngan  fu  in  Shansi,  and  from 
near  Teng-chau  fu  in  Shantung.  It  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  China.  This  oxide  is  known 
as  the  trifcrro-tetroxide  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
black  oxide,  formed  when  iron  is  strongly  heated.  The  Chinese  term  11  maternal  stone  ” indi- 
cates the  attraction  of  the  mineral.  Stories  are  told  of  ships  being  unable  to  pass  over  places 
where  this  mineral  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Its  properties  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  iron  compounds  in  general.  It  is,  perhaps  more  frequently  used  at  present  as  a 
tonic  or  aphrodisiac  than  any  of  tire  ferruginous  minerals.  Hanbury  gives  jf||  ( Ling - 

ts‘ze-shih)  as  the  name  of  a similar  substance. 

MAGNOLIA  HYPOLETJCA. — ^J*  ( Hau-poh ). — The  quilled  bark  of  this  tree  originally 
imported  from  Collin  China,  is  now  to  be  got  at  Kwei-chau  fu  (Sech'uen),  and  from  places  in 
Shensi,  Hunan  and  Kiangnan.  The  rough,  thick  bark  is  rolled  into  large  tight  cylinders, 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  long,  and  very  thick.  The  outer  surface  is  of  a greyish-brown  colour, 
roughened  with  tubercles,  and  marked  with  lichenous  growths.  The  inner  surface  is  smooth, 
and  of  a reddish  brown  colour.  The  taste  is  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  much  of  it  is  almost  inert. 
It  is  used  as  a deobstruent,  tonic,  and  stomachic  remedy.  It  is  given  in  fevers  sometimes.  The 
seeds  or  cones  are  used  in  fistula  ani. 

MAGNOLIA  BUBEA. — ^ /j>|‘  ( Cliih-poh ). — This  is  the  bark  of  a species  of  Magnolia, 
hell  in  much  esteem,  brought  from  Sechuen  and  Ngan-hwui.  It  is  in  thick,  short  quills  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

MAGNOLIA  YULAN ^ (Sin-{)  ( Ying-chun-hwa ). — The  cones  and 

buds  of  this  splendid  flowering-tree  are  collected  at  Han-chung  fu  (Shensi)  and  at  Kin-hwa  fu 
(Chehkiang).  The  large  white  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  “ welcoming  the  spring,”  as 
the  second  name  signifies.  The  flossy  carpels,  or  unopened  buds  ( ),  when  stripped  of  their 
woolly  coverings  have  a strong,  aromatic  and-  bitter  taste.  Carminative,  cephalic,  stimulant, 
diaphoretic  and  eliminating  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them.  A kind  of  snuff  was  formerly  made 
from  the  powdered  drug.  All  diseases  of  the  nose  are  said  to  be  benefitted  by  the  preparations 
of  the  drug  given  in  the  Pen  Tsctu.  Other  species  of  Magnolia  are  found  in  China. 

MAIDENHAIR. — (Shih-chang-sang). — The  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  plant 

is  met  with  in  Ilien-yang  hien  (Shensi),  and  in  other  places,  where  it  is  collected  as  a drug,  not 
in  much  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  said  to  be  slightly  deleterious,  and  useful  in  fevers, 
vermes,  and  impetiginous  disorders  of  the  skin.  The  plant  has  emetic  properties. 

MAIZE — )qrj  (Yu-shih-sh.it)- — This  grain,  introduced  probably  from  Japan, 

where  it  is  honoured  with  a place  on  the  armorial  healings  of  the  state,  is  now  largely  cultivated 
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in  all  parts  of  China.  It  is  called  ^rf  ( Yuh-kau-liavg ) and  Q ( Pau-kuh ) in 

books.  The  Pekingese  term  it  ~K  7^.  ( Yuh-mi)  and  it  is  called  (Suh-?ni),ov 

( Pau-suh ) in  the  southern  provinces.  In  Formosa  it  is  called  (Fan-met',  foieign 

corn).  In  Japan  it  is  call  Nan-ban-kibi  (p^J  ^||)  or  “ millet  of  the  southern  barbarians.” 
Mr.  Mayers  has  collected  very  interesting  matter  upon  this  subject  in  No.  6 of  the  “ Chinese 
Notes  and  Queries,”  for  1867.  Large  portions  of  the  population  depend  upon  tin's  grain.  It  is 
parched  or  ground  and  made  into  meal  for  making  cakes.  It  is  prescribed  as  a means  of  mak- 
ing a gruel  or  drink  in  all  sorts  of  urinary  disorders. 

MALACHITE — pip  ( Luh-tsing ),  ( Shih-luh ). — The  native  carbonate  of  cop- 

per, a beautifully  green  mineral,  is  one  of  the  ores  smelted  by  the  Chinese.  It  it  met  with  in, 
or  brought  from  Shwui-chau  fu  in  Kiangsi,  Lu  chau  in  Sechuen,  Lin-ngan  fu  and  P\i-rh  fu  in 
Yunnan,  Hing-ngan  fu  in  Shensi,  King-men  chau  and  Siang-yang  fu  in  Hupeh,  Nan-yang  lu 
in  Honan,  and  from  Fung  chau  in  Hunan.  0 Shih-ts'ing ) is  apparently  bill  another 

name  for  this  mineral  which  is  the  “ blue-stone  ” of  China.  It  is  used  as  a paint,  and  to 
make  ornaments,  some  of  the  mineral  being  beautifully  veined.  Medically  it  is  employed  as  an 
astringent,  emetic,  expectorant,  escharotic  and  detergent  drug.  Formerly  it  was  given  to  pa- 
tients suffering  from  apoplexy  ( ) supposed  to  depend  upon  phlegm.  It  is  now  con- 
fined to  external  use. 

MALLOW — See  Althcea  and  Hibiscus. — The  Common  Mallow  is  not  known  here. 

MALT  ^ ( Meh-ya ). — See  Barley-sprouts. 

MANGANESE — .^J||  (Hung-kin). — The  Chinese  know  nothing  of  this  metal.  The 

ores  of  iron  going  under  the  name  of  Wu-ming-l  or  the  Limonite  of  minerolagists,  contains  man- 
ganese. Chin  chau  in  Hunan  furnishes  manganiferous  ore  of  this  nature.  The  name  given  here  is 
coined.  Epidote,  containing  manganese,  is  met  with  in  Yunnan,  according  to  Dr.  Williams. 

MANGEFERA  INDICA._|||  ( Mung-kwo ),  ( Mang-Tcwo ), — The  root-bark  of 

this  delicious  tropical  fruit,  called  Amra,  or  Mahaphala  in  India,  is  said  by  Lindley  to  be  an 
aromatic  bitter,  good  for  diarrhoea  and  leucorrhaea.  He  reports  the  seeds  to  be  anthelmintic.  In 
India  Dr.  Waring  reports  that  powdered  Mango-seeds  are  an  excellent  remedy  in  lumbrici,  and 
that  strongly  astringent  qualities,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a large  proportion  of  gallic 
acid,  recommend  the  powder  for  use  in  menorrhagia  and  bleeding  piles.  The  Pen  Ts‘au  describes 
a fruit  under  the  name  of  4£H34  ( Ngan-lo-lcwo ),  or  «!3t  (Ngan-mo- 

lo-kia-kwo),  which  may  be  the  Mango  fruit,  sometimes  put  down  in  botanical  works  as  a Spon- 
dias.  Emmenagogue  properties  are  referred  to  it  under  this  heading,  and  cooling  properties 
assigned  to  the  leaves.  See  Myrobalani  Emblici . 

MANGOSTEEN th  Yt  14  (Shan-chuh-lavo). — See  Garcinia  mangostana.  Schmidt 

has  found  tannin,  resin  and  a crystallizable  principle  (Mangostine),  in  the  rind  of  this  fruits,  con- 
firming Dr.  Waring’s  favourable  report  of  this  remedy  in  chronic  dysentery. 

MANGROVE  BARK — ( E^ciugti — The  bark  of  this  swamp-loving  tree,  the  Rbizop- 
hora  of  botanists  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  Ailanthus.  The  tree  is  not  known  to  grow  in 
China,  but  large  quantities  are  imported  into  Ningpo,  according  to  Mr.  Bowra,  from  Siam  and 
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Singapore.  It  is  used  in  China  to  dye,  or  to  tan  the  sails,  cordage  and  nets  of  sailors  and 
fishermen.  It  has  failed  in  England  to  satisfy  the  cmriers,  although  the  bark,  with  the  fruits 
and  the  root  of  the  tree,  all  abound  in  tannin.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  lighter  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  Ailanthus.  It  makes  as  good  a decoction  for  washing  indolent  ulcers,  or  suppurat- 
ing surfaces  as  oak-bark,  and  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a small  portion  of  alum. 

MANNA if*  ( Kan-lc  ill). — An  account  is  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  under  the  bead  of 

-14  {Kan- lu),  or  ‘‘sweet  dew,”  of  a reddish  substance  resembling  the  Manna  of  Briancon, 
and  like  it,  produced  upon  Coniferous  trees.  The  bamboo  and  the  rush  are  also  said  to  produce 
this  most  propitious  substance,  sent  from  heaven  in  good  times.  M It  ( Kan-lu-mih ),  a 

similar  saccharine  substance,  is  described  as  occurring  on  a small  plant  in  Sech'uen,  Samarcand 
and  Arabia.  Under  the  head  of  ^l|  ^ ( Tsze-mih ),  or  JpL  ( Tsau-mih ),  a clear  honey-like 

substance  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  Tangut,  and  produced  upon  a leafless  plant,  called 
jfBj  ( Yanq-ts  ze),  suggested  by  Dr.  B.ietschneidek  to  be  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  or  horny  Polygo- 
nicsous  shrub.  The  Tin  people  are  said  to  call  this  honey,  or  manna,  fill  ( Kih-poh-lo ). 

The  M mm  of  the  Tamarix  is  called  flfL  ( Cliingju ).  Similar  properties  are  referred  to 
these  saccharine  substances  as  are  set  down  in  foreign  works.  Some  of  these  mannas  are  believed 
to  be  produced  by  an  insect,  named  by  Ehrenberg  Coceus  manniparus,  found  upon  a Tamarix 
yielding  the  Persian  M inna,  called  Gen. 

MAPLE-GUN — cgt  ( Fung-hiang ).  See  Rose-maloes  and  Storax. 

MARBLE.—^  ^ ^ (Tau-hwa-shih) . — This  species  of  limestone,  of  various  colours,  is 
brought  from  Ju-ning  fu  and  Chang-teh  fu  in  Honan,  Shau-king  fu  in  Canton  province,  and 
from  Yunnan,  North  Shansi,  North  Western  Chihli  Shantung  and  Fuhkien.  It  is  made  into 
inkstones,  curiosities,  false  gems,  and  articles  of  furniture.  Table-tops  and  seats  are  made  and 
sold  for  foreign  use,  or  for  exportation.  See  Marble  Levigated. 

MARBLE  LEVIGATED  — jffy  ( Kwang  fen). — The  name  “ clear  powder  ” properly  be- 
longs to  White  Lead,  for  which  another  heavy  carbonate  (marble)  is  substituted  by  the 
Chinese,  the  cleverest  adulterators  in  existence.  Marble  is  coarsely  crushed,  pounded  and  care- 
fully levigated,  and  the  produce,  a beautifully  fine,  white  cake  of  powder,  enclosed  in  a chip  box. 
The  boxes  weigh  from  two  to  three  ounces.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  paint,  to  whiten  rice  and 
as  a cheap  cosmetic.  It  makes  a good  addition  to  white-wash,  increasing  the  body  of  the  white 
colour.  Is  is  prescribed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

MARIGOLD ( Kin-tsienrkiuh ). — This  orange-yellow  Composite  flower,  the  Cal- 

endula of  botanists,  is  not  clearly  distinguished  by  Chinese  writers  from  another  Composite  plant, 
the  Inula  or  Elecampane.  It  is  forced  successfully  by  the  Chinese  florists,  and  is  a common 
ornament  in  shops  during  the  early  spring.  Its  properties  are  believed  to  be  carminative,  sud- 
orific, laxative  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  as  an  eye-wasb. 

MASSICOT.  — ( Yuen-tan ) nn  (Ilwang-tan). — In  the  Pen  Ts‘au  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  this  yellow  monoxide  of  lead,  and  the  triplumbic  tetroxide,  or  red  oxide, 
called  Minium.  It  is  directed  to  be  made  by  heating  lead,  or  by  adding  sulphur,  nitre  and 
vinegar  to  melted  lead.  Shwui-chau  fu  in  Kiangsi  is  a place  supplying  this  preparation, 
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which  is  very  pure,  ancl  is  set  down  as  an  astringent,  neurotic,  antifebrile,  antiperiodic,  altera- 
tive and  anthelmintic  drug.  Eyewashes,  lotions,  dusting-powders,  plasters  and  ointments  are 
made  of  it.  It  is  mixed  in  with  the  ingredients  for  making  corrosive  sublimate.  Lead-palsy  is 
spoken  of  in  Chinese  medical  works.  By  heating,  this  powder  becomes  oxidized,  and  is  thus 
treated  to  manufacture  minium. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILA — ( Ye'-kiuh-hwa). — The  heads  of  this  Composite 
wild  flower  are  used  to  make  eye-washes  and  lotions.  They  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the 
Chamomile. 

MEDICAGO  RADIATA ( Muh-suh ). — This  Leguminous  forage  plant,  sometimes 

called  the  “herdsman’s  root,”  would  appear  to  flourish  in  Shensi,  having  been  introduced  there 
from  Ferganah  by  Chang  iCien  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Several  things  have  been  brought  into 
Western  China  from  Central  Asia,  which  have  at  the  same  time  been  indigenous  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  introducing  them.  In  this  way  seve- 
ral native  plants  and  fruits  are  found  by  modern  observers  growing  on  the  soil  of  China, 
which  bear  the  prefix  of  (Hu),  or  p|  (/)  from  having  been  once  ignorantly  introduced  to 
some  part  of  the  once  divided  country  as  positive  novelties  to  some.  Mowing's  of  the  herbage  of 
the  plant  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  were  formerly  practised  by  Chinese  farmers  three  times  a year, 
and  the  curved  legumes  were  eaten  as  food.  Laxative,  demulcent,  and  nutritive  properties  are 
referred  to  the  hay  of  the  plant,  and  the  root  is  given  in  jaundice  and  lithiasis. 

MEDLAR,  JAPANESE. — See  Eriobotrya  (Mespilus)  Japonica. 

MEDLAR  — ^ ^ ^ (Kin-lin-tsze),  (Kin-lin g-tsze) . — Tartarinov  describes 

the  seeds  of  Mespilus  Japonica  as  J ||  “J""'  (Cliun-lien-tsze).  This  name  really  refers  to 

the  seeds  of  a Melia-tree,  from  Sech‘uen.  He  also  gives  Kin-lin-tsze  and  Kin-liny -tsze,  as  writ- 
ten above,  for  the  Medlar.  They  are  in  fact  synonymes  of  this  same  Cliuen-lien-tsze,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Medlar,  which  is  probably  not  known  in  China. 

MELANTHIUM  COCHINCHINENSE — ^ pEJ  ^ (t  ien-men-tung).— The  tubers  of  this 
trailing  plant,  possibly  named  after  a district  in  Hupeh,  are  brought  from  K“en-chau  fu  in 
Fuhkien,  but  the  plant  is  met  with  in  Kwangtung,  Chehkiang,  Kiangnan,  and  other  provinces. 
It  is  common  in  Cochin  China.  The  tubers  are  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  translucent,  of  a red- 
dish or  yellowish  colour,  and  vary  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length.  Some  are  much  older  and 
more  woody  in  structure.  They  are  flattened,  contorted,  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  have  a 
central  perforation  in  many  cases,  showing  that  they  have  been  strung  on  a cord  for  purposes 
of  drying.  They  have  no  decided  odour,  but  the  taste  is  something  like  that  of  the  squill. 
Sweetmeats  are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are  used  as  a drug  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  debi- 
lity, and  in  stomachic  affections.  They  have  much  the  same  effect  as  squills,  for  which  they 
may  be  substituted. 

MELANTHIUM  (?) 

(Peh-pu),  ( Ye'-t1 ien-men-tung) . — The  tubers 

of  a plant  belonging  to  Mdanthaceae  are  brought  from  Lien-chau  fu  in  Canton  province,  and  go 
by  the  name  of  the  wild  Melanthium.  The  drug  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  brown,  dried,  shrivelled 
pieces,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  much  smaller  then  the  Melanthium  Cochinchinense. 
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They  have  a sweetish  taste,  and  are  credited  with  expectorant,  antiphlogistic,  anthelmintic,  and 
vulnerary  properties. 

( Clinen-lien-tsze ) — A fleshy,  globular  drupe,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  a shining  yellow  shin,  usually  much  shrivelled,  is  brought 
from  Sech'uen,  and  named  after  that  province.  The  drupes  contain  a stone,  grooved  longitudi- 
nally, marking  the  division  of  the  interior  into  six  or  eight  cells,  some  of  which  are  abortive. 
The  fruit  is  given  in  fevers,  delirium,  hernia,  and  in  the  Kan  disease  of  children.  This  may  be 
the  fruit,  of  the  Melia  Azadirachta  (or  Azadirachta  Indica)  of  the  Indian  Pharmacopaeia,  the 
Nim  or  Margosa  Tree  of  India.  They  yield  in  India  a bitter  oil,  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and 
applied  externally  in  rheumatism.  Nim  leaves  are  used  as  a poultice,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree 
is  given  in  the  intermittent  fevers  of  India. 

MELIA  AZADIBACH.—U  -f-  (Lien-tsze),  ^ ^ (. Ku-Uen-tsze ),  ^ 

(Kin-ling-tsze). — The  Bead-tree  yielding  this  fruit,  called  by  these  three  names,  is  very  common 
in  Hupeh.  The  unequally-bipinnate  leaves  are  used  by  dyers  and  weavers  to  dress  cloth  and 
satin.  The  branches  are  sometimes  worn  at  the  dragon-boat  festival.  The  fruit  is  a five-celled 
berry,  yellow  when  ripe,  and  dark  and  shrivelled  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Ch‘uen-lien-tsze,  measuring  about  half-an-inch  across.  They  contain  a 
stone,  furrowed  longitudinally  by  five  or  six  ridges.  The  taste  is  bitter,  and  they  are,  like  the 
leaves,  said  to  be  deleterious,  but  driving  away  infection.  The  root  of  the  tree,  or  its  bark,  is 
very  bitter  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases.  The  kernels  or  fruit  are  used  in  fevers, 
vermes,  fluxes  and  urinary  affections.  The  root  has  emetic  properties. 

MELISSA — ^ ( Tsze-su ). — A kind  of  balm  or  fragrant  Labiate  plant,  or  plants,  is 

used  under  this  name  as  a warm  stimulant,  stomachic,  carminative,  derivative,  and* tonic  remedy. 
An  essential  oil,  called  yftj  ( Su-tsze-yu ) is  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Titan  as  having  the 

same  properties  as  the  Oil  of  Spike  used  as  a varnish,  or  by  painters  on  porcelain,  Ac. 

MELODINUS — [Jj  3^  ( Shm-diang ) — The  M.  monogynus,  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
rally poisonous  character  of  the  Apocynaceae,  or  Dog-banes,  has  an  edible  fruit  in  India.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  in  China,  but  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  here. 

MENTHA — (Pok-ho). — See  Mint. 

MERCURY. — (U!  ( Shwui-yin ),  {Hung). — This  “water-silver”  is  now  largely 

imported  into  China,  a good  deal  being  used  in  Hankow  for  making  mirrors  and  mercurial  pre- 
parations such  as  vermilion  and  calomel.  Under  some  circumstances  mercury  is  occasionally 
exported.  Yu-yang  chau  and  Lung-ngan  fu  in  Sech  uen,  Lien  chau  in  Kwangtung,  Kwei- 
yang  fu,  Sze-nan  fu,  T ung-jin  fu,  Ngan-shun  fu,  Tu-yun  fu  and  Tsun-i  chau  in  Kweichau, 
Wu-chang  fu  in  Hupeh,  Chang-sha  fu,  Fung  chau  and  Shin-chan  fu  in  Hunan,  and  Kiai  chau 
in  Kansuh  all  supply  quicksilver  in  some  quantity.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  native  cinnabar, 
and  the  product  is  packed  in  gourds,  bamboo-joints  or  stone  jars.  Large  quantities  are  made 
up  into  drugs.  The  Chinese  have  long  been  fond  of  studying  alchemy,  including  the  changes 
undergone  by  mercury  in  the  fire.  Before  the  Christian  era  they  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  these  studies,  now  entirely  thrown  aside.  They  have,  however,  home  this  fruit,  that 
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very  many  mercurial  preparations  are  empirically  produced  on  a large  scale,  for  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Mercury  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  exist  in  some  of  the  Amaranthaceous 
plants.  Mercury  is  set  down  in  medical  works  as  very  deleterious,  and  belonging  to  the  Ting 
or  germinal  principle.  The  power  to  become  immortal  was  anciently  affirmed  of  this  metal.  It 
is  little  used  here  except  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments  to  destroy  lice.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
by  prostitutes  to  prevent  conception. 

MERCURY,  NITRIC  OXIDE  OF. — ( Hung-shing-yoh ) U.  ft  (. Hung - 

shing-tan). — This  is  a mixture  of  peroxide  of  mercury  and  a little  nitrate  of  mercury.  It  is 
not  commonly  distinguished  from  the  Hung-fen  or  Red  Oxide  next  described.  It  is  made  by 
fusing  a mixture  of  cinnabar,  nitre,  realgar,  alum,  sulphate  of  iron  and  sometimes  red  lead,  and 
condensing  the  sublimate  in  the  same  simple  way  as  calomel  is  described  to  be  made.  Mercury 
is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  cinnabar,  and  many  variations  are  practised  empirically  by 
the  various  operators.  The  uses  are  the  same  as  the  next,  which  see. 

MERCURY,  RED  OXIDE  OF — ^ {Hung-fen)  E*  lUj-  (San-sien-tan). — A very 

well-made  Red  Precipitate  is  sold  in  Hankow  under  these  names.  As  three  ingredients,  nitre, 
alum  and  mercury,  invariably  enter  into  the  recipes  for  making  this  oxide  of  mercury,  it  is  call- 
ed San-sien-tan  after  three  of  the  eight  genii,  or  eight  jolly  immortals,  whose  names  are  often 
given  to  drugs.  The  nitre  is  put  into  a small  boiler  and  melted,  the  alum  being  afterwards 
melted  and  incorporated  with  it.  The  mercury  is  put  into  the  middle  of  the  mass,  and  after 
covering  it  over  with  a dish,  the  whole  is  heated  for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  No  woman, 
dog,  or  fowl  may  look  on  during  the  operation  1 The  heat  is  at  first  gentle,  and  then  gradually 
increased.  The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  used  in  these  processes,  in  Hankow,  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  shallow  iron  bowl  is  merely  covered  down  with  an  earthenware  plate,  and  carefully 
luted  down  with  mud  mixed  with  salt,  a brick  being  put  upon  the  top  of  the  plate  to  prevent 
any  displacement.  The  red  oxide  is  obtained  as  sublimated  scales  of  a bright  brick-red  colour, 
smooth  and  shining  on  one  surface,  and  rough  on  the  other.  It  is  wholly  volatile,  and  as  a 
rule  yields  no  nitrous  fumes  on  heating.  It  is  applied  in  a powdered  state  to  buboes,  ulcers, 
and  sores  to  draw  out  the  poisons,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  issues  (^||  put  into  sinuses 
and  open  carbuncles.  It  is  supposed  to  remove  sloughs  and  to  quicken  the  growth  of  granulations. 
In  this  way  salivation  is  often  brought  about,  from  the  absorption  of  the  mercurial  into  the  system. 

MERCURY,  NITRATE  OF, — (. Hwang-shing-yoh ). — This  bright  yellow  pre- 
paration of  mercury,  made  by  heating  and  subliming  a mixture  of  red  lead,  mercury,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  nitre,  is  sold  in  Hankow  in  scales  or  fragments,  smooth  and  marked  with  portions 
of  unchanged  mercury  on  one  side,  granular  on  the  concave  surface  from  the  presence  of  red 
peroxide  of  mercury.  The  lead  is  added  from  medical,  and  not  from  chemical  considerationy 
Sulphate  of  soda,  confounded  with  nitre,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  process,  which  commonly 
yields  impure  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  finely  divided  amorphous  yellow  nitric  oxide  of  mercury. 
It  is  probable  that  a kind  of  Turbeth  Mineral  is  prepared  and  sold  under  this  name  of  Hwang- 
shing-yoh.  This  preparation  is  never  used  internally,  but  is  applied  to  wounds  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  oxide. 
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MERCURIAL  POWDER — =£  (j Vu-hu-tan). — A metallic  powder,  consisting  of 

three  mace  each  of  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  nitre,  quicksilver  and  verdiler,  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed as  an  escharotic,  or  corrective  application  to  cancerous,  carbuncular,  specific  and  chro- 
nic sores  and  sinuses.  Its  name  “ Five  tigers’  specific  ” would  denote  that  it  had  formerly 
been  prepared  as  a sublimate,  having  the  composition  it  may  be  conjectured  of  red  nitric  oxide. 

MERCURY,  (SULPHURET  OF)  AND  SULPHUR  — mjj|  igj?  {Ling-ska),  H ^ tfj/  {Rli- 
k‘i-sha).  This  black  snlpliuret  of  mercury,  also  called  {Heh-sha),  is  identical  with  the 

yEthiops  Mineral  of  European  pharmacy.  It  is  made  by  melting  two  (Chinese)  ounces  of 
sulphur,  and  then  adding  to  it  half  a catty  of  mercury.  Vinegar  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
process.  The  melted  mass  is  taken  out  and  powdered,  and  properly  sublimed.  Sulphur, 
cinnabar,  and  mercury  are  sometimes  employed  to  make  this  drug.  It  is  sold  in  heavy,  broken 
pieces  of  a brilliant  maroon,  or  purplish  red  colour,  and  crystalline  or  striated  in  structure,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  same  substance  in  powder.  Nitric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it.  This  drug 
is  affirmed  to  have  all  sorts  of  marvellous  properties,  being  produced  by  the  union  of  the  seminal 
essence  of  the  sulphur  with  the  germinal  qualities  of  mercury.  It  is  given  in  pyrosis,  dyspepsia, 
colic,  cardiac  disorders,  cholera,  apoplexy,  dysmenorrhcea,  and  general  debility  in  either  sex.  It 
is  more  frequently  used  as  an  internal  remedy  than  any  other  mercurial  preparation. 

MICA,  GOLDEN — {Kin-sing-skill)  {Kin-tsing-skih). — This  lami- 

nated brown  mineral  is  a good  specimen  of  mica,  brought  from  Sze-chau-fu  in  Kweichau,  and 
from  Kiangnan.  It  is  powdered  and  given  in  haemorrhages  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Iron  pyrites,  the  native  Bisulphide  of  iron,  is  called  by  this  same  name  Kin-sing -sink. 

MICA,  SILVER — |||  {Yin-sing-shili)  ( Yin-tsing-shik). — The  mineral 

indicated  by  these  names  should  be  a silvery  white  mica,  brought  from  Taichau  in  Shansi. 
The  samples  usually  consist  of  a beautifully  green,  transparent  mica,  brought  from  Nganhwui. 
It  is  used  to  make  inkstones  and  ornaments  for  ladies.  This  and  the  Golden  Mica  have  much 
the  same  properties  assigned  to  them  in  Chinese  works.  They  were  formerly  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leprosy. 

MICACEOUS  EARTH — |j||  {Tsing-mung-sliik). — This  greenish-black  micaceous 

mineral  is  obtained  from  Wu-chang-fu  in  Hupeh,  and  places  in  Kiangsu.  It  is  little  used  at 
the  present  time,  being  employed  in  making  curiosities  and  ornaments.  It  is  believed  to  re- 
move phlegm  and  obstructions  in  the  belly.  Similar  properties  are  ascribed  to  two  other  mica- 
ceous earths,  58  S ( Kin-mung-shik),  a brownish  mineral,  and  ( Yin-mung - 

skill),  a greyish-green  substance.  M iny  of  these  micaceous  minerals  might  be  exported  from 
China  to  Europe  to  manufacture  the  beautiful  material  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation, 
made  from  mica  laid  upon  various  surfaces. 

MICHELIA  CHAMPACA J| ||  ( Chen-poli ) ^ {Cken-po),  ^ {Cken- 

p‘o-lcia). — The  tree  known  to  the  people  of  India  as  the  Tsjampac,  or  Tckampuka  has  very 
fragrant  yellow  flowers,  and  an  edible  fruit.  It  is  a native  of  China,  and  its  bark  is  used  with 
that  of  other  Magnoliacese,  to  adulterate  cinnamon.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  the  Mauritius 
with  some  success,  in  the  treatment  of  the  low  intermittent  fevers  of  that  island. 
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MIDSUMMER  ROOT — Aji  ( Pwan-hia ). — Two  or  three  Aroid  plants  are  gathered  in 

the  middle  of  summer,  and  sold  as  (Sang-pwan-hia),  or  lt, crude  midsummer  root.” 

It  is  largely  grown  in  all  parts  of  Hupeh,  and  inferior  sorts  come  from  Shantung  and  Kiang- 
nan.  They  are  soaked  and  dried  frequently  until  the  poison  is  exhausted,  and  then  cut  into 
slices,  or  made,  into  a powder.  It  is  then  called  {Fah  pwan-hia) . Pinellia  tube- 

rifera,  Arisoema  ternatum,  Arum  macrorura,  and  probably  other  Aroid  plants  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent places  to  prepare  this  very  common  drug.  They  are  met  with  in  Hankow  as  small, 
spherical  balls,  flattened  on  one  side,  or  pyriform,  or  avoid,  and  from  three-tenths  to  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  surface  is  white,  or  yellowish-white,  and  Tittle  dark  pits  are  dotted 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  tuber,  more  especially  round  the  umbilicated  depression  which 
marks  the  flat  surface.  The  interior  of  these  tubers  is  beautifully  white,  dense  and  amylaceous. 
They  have  little  smell  or  taste  in  the  prepared  state,  although  bitterish,  acrid  and  deadly  qua- 
lities are  referred  to  the  (raw)  drug  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  In  the  fresh  state  it  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  diaphoretic.  The  prepared  drag  is  given  in  fevers,  rheumatism,  apoplexy  and  renal  dis- 
eases. It  is  said  to  remove  phlegm  of  every  kind.  When  powdered  the  drug  seems  to  act 
after  the  manner  of  colchicum.  It  has  been  used  for  a long  time  in  the  Hankow  Medical 
Mission  Hospital  as  a substitute  for  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  preparation  of  Dover’s  Powder. 

MILLET — See  IIolcus  Sorghum,  Setaria  and  Sorghum  Saccharatum. 

milk.—AJi 

{Niu-jii)  A- fa  {Niu-nai). — The  milk  of  the  black  yellow  cow 
being  sweeter,  is  preferred,  although  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  richer  in  cream.  Milk  is  directed 
to  be  just  hailed  before  taking  it.  It  is  recommended  in  the  debility  of  of  convalescence,  in- 
digestion, jaundice,  diarrhoea,  molluscura,  ranula  and  other  diseases.  The  millers  of  large  towns 
keep  the  large  yellow  cow  to  grind  their  flour,  and  an  excellent  milk  is  to  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  Zebu  ox  and  the  Yak  (Si  or  Bos  grunniens  yield  milk  in  Thibet, 

Mongolia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  On  the  whole  cow’s  milk  is  not  so 
much  thought  of  as  in  former  days. 

MIMOSA  SAPONARIA. — jjjjj  j=J.  — See  Acacia  Concinna. 

MIMOSA  SENSITIVA, — 'J^j  ( P'a-jang-hwa ). — This  beautiful  plant  is  common  in 

Chinese  gardens,  but  is  not  used  in  medicine.  Mr.  Bowk  a reports  that  the  bark  of  a Mimosa 
is  used  at  Ningpo  in  tanning  nets  and  sails.  This  is  probably  the  Acacia  Nemu  <$•  m>  , or 
Mimosa  arborea  of  Locreiro.  It  has  some  detergent,  but  littie  astringent  property. 

MINERAL  WATERS — - (Wan-ts’iuein). — Springs  of  mineral  water  in  China  are 

generally  of  the  class  of  thermal  springs,  or  solfalaras  yielding  sulphurous  gases,  steam  and 
warm  water.  The  warm  character  of  these  waters,  which  have  alone  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Chinese,  is  indicated  by  the  generic  names  Wan-tsiuen,  ( Wan-tang), 

( Fuh-tsiuen ).  At  about  fifty  miles  distant  fiorn  Chefoo  (Shantung)  hot  sulphur-springs,  called 
}§£  ( Tung-t'ang ),  are  met  with.  They  resemble  those  of  Atami  in  Japan,  and  are  useful 

in  skin-diseases,  and  the  contractions  or  pains  of  rheumatism  and  other  diseases.  The  hot 
springs  of  Yung-mah  situated  on  the  main  island  of  Hiang-shan,  at  a distance  of 

about  twenty  miles  N.  N.  W.  foom  Macao,  have  a temperature  of  about  170”.  The  water, 
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which  contain  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium,  but  no  magnesian  salt,  has  been  found 
very  serviceable  in  skin-diseases.  In  the  gypsum-districts  of  the  division  of  Ying-ching  (IS® 
in  Hupeh,  there  are  several  warm,  medicinal  springs  resorted  to  by  the  sick.  Salt  and  fibrous 
gypsum  come  from  these  places  in  Ying-ching  in  large  quantities.  jTlV  [^Jj  Hwang-skan,  a 
hill  to  the  west  of  Hwui-chau  fu  city  in  Nganhwui,  has  cinnabar-springs  which  are  reddened  at 
times,  and  are  hot  enough  to  made  tea.  A clear,  hot  spring  is  met  with  at  f.  i \U 
sluin),  near  Si-ngan  fu  (Shensi)  and  is  called  ( Yu-sh ih-ts'iuen).  Arsenical  springs 

are  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  7Vau  as  resorted  to,  but  very  dangerous.  At  the  Jjj|?  [ I [ ( Lu-shan ), 
near  Kiukiang  (Kiangsi)  are  warm  springs  once  much  vaunted  for  t^cir  efficacy  in  syphilitic, 
leprous  and  eczematous  disorders.  They  were  entered  just  after  a meal,  and  bathed  in  for 
somj  time  until  profuse  sweating  occurred.  At  the  and  end  of  ten  days  the  disorders  were 
cured,  after  this  single  bath.  At  Qg  ijjqi  ( Li-hien ),  in  Shensi  there  is,  or  was,  a carbonated 
spring  called  jSjj|r  (Li-ts  iuen),  or  U-JR  (Kan-ts'iuen),  whose  water  encouraged  vegetation, 
and  induced  longevity.  These  ‘£ sweet  springs”  were  affirmed  in  olden  days  to  gush  forth  in 
halcyon  times.  The  water  was  taken  as  a cooling,  stomachic  and  corrective  remedy.  As  a 
rule  these  sweet  springs  were  drank,  and  the  W m-t'ang  used  as  baths.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  city 
of  Hoh-king  chan,  in  Li-kiang  fu  (Yunnan)  these  are  said  to  be  warm  mineral  springs,  for- 
merly much  esteemed  in  the  treatment,  of  abdominal  tumours.  See  Solfcitara  and  Asses  Glue. 

MINIUM. — -j- y ( Yuen-tan ) (Tun-fen)  Aftt  ,( Chii-fcv ) *r  ft  (Hang- 

tan). — The  Chinese  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  between  the  two  oxides  of  Lead.  Massicot 
and  Minium,  which  they  know  can  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  the  coutinued  calcination  of  the 
metal,  first  into  litharge  or  massicot  the  monoxide,  and  then  into  the  red  triplumbic  tetroxide, 
the  substance  in  question.  It  is  a very  pure  oxi.le,  of  a brilliant  red  colour,  and  very  heavy. 
It  comes  from  Canton,  and  places  in  Kiangsi,  and  is  exported  to  some  extent.  It  is  used  to 
adulterate  or  to  replace  vermilion,  and  is  employed  by  glass-makers  and  painters  to  a certain 
extent.  The  names  Tang-tun , Wei-tcin,  given  by  IIanbuky  for  impure  minium  and  a character 
used  by  Tatakinov  (which  probably  stands  for  cinnabar  from  Shin-cbau  fu  in  Hunan)  cannot 
be  made  out  here.  Certain  very  disgusting  preparations  called  ( Hung-yuen ),  made 

from  the  menstrual  discharge,  might  be  mistaken  for  some  sail  of  lead.  To  the  credit  of  the 
compiler  of  the  Pen  Ttsau  he  rejects  these  filthy  things. 

MINT.—fij  ^ (Pali-ho). — Several  well-flavoured  species  of  Mentha  &c.,  are  found  in 
China,  as  the  Cat-mint,  Peppermint  ( jjgj  \ -filj)  Pennyroyal  ( -fpp,  and  according 
to  Burnett  Mentha  liirsuta,  M.  Crispa  and  M.  Canadensis.  Carminative,  antispasmodic,  stom- 
achic, astringent,  sudorific  and  alexipharmic  qualities  are  affirmed  of  these  very  useful,  but 
homely  plants.  The  leaves  are  dried  and  used  to  make  tea,  and  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Bkets- 
chneider,  are  often  so  highly  desiccated  as  to  be  nearly  useless. 

MISTLETOE mm  (Lih-hah). — Thers  is  a Chinese  speciese  of  Viscum  growing  upon 

the  oak,  the  juice  of  which  is  used  as  a tonic.  The  mistletoe  is  called  ^ pj  (Tung-tsing)  in 
Manchuria,  This  is  a mere  general  epithet,  applied  to  many  evergreen  trees  or  plants.  As 
the  wTord  Li  A is  applied  to  any  dead,  useless  wood,  good  only  for  fuel,  fungi  and  perhaps  or- 
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Lids  are  included  under  this  term.  See  Viscum  and  Willow-epiphyte. 

MIXTURE  OF  CAMPHOR. — jjjg  y'j'C  ( Chang-nau-shwui ). — Borneo  Camphor-water  is 
used  in  dystocia,  and  slices  of  camphor  wood  are  sometimes  steeped  in  water  by  the  Chinese. 

MIXTURE  OF  CHALK yj<  {Hwd-fen-shwui).— See  Chalk. 

MIXTURE  OF  IRON — pjjtjj  ytJ'C  ( T'iau-king-yoh-shwui ). — The  Chinese  understand 

the  relation  of  ferruginous  medicines  to  menstrual  and  other  diseases  of  the  blood.  This  has 
been  probably  suggested  to  them  by  the  red  colour  of  the  oxides  of  iron.  Something  like  Gri- 
Firra’s  Mixture,  containing  iron  and  myrrh,  is  met  with  in  books  of  formulae. 

MOMORDICA  BALSAMINA — [ij:  ( iCu-lcwa ). — This  bitter,  oblong,  acuminate  fruit, 

marked  with  longitudinal  rows  of  oblong  tubercles,  with  the  intervening  spaces  crowded  with 
smaller  tubercles,  is  eaten  by  the  Chiuese  in  its  green  state.  At  it  ripens  it  becomes  of  a beau- 
tiful red  colour,  and  eventually  bursts.  In  this  condition  it  is  drastic  in  its  etfects,  and  may  be 
substituted  for  Elaterium,  a dangerous  drug  for  Chinese  patients.  This  Cucurbitaceous  plant 
is  sometimes  called  ffjj  Lawp  u-t‘ an,  or  4’  the  lepers  grape,”  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance between  the  fruits  an  1 the  tuberculated  condition  of  the  subjects  of  leprosy. 

MONKSHOOD.—  ,^  p[  ( Wu-t‘u)—  See  Aconite. 

MORPHIA.—^  ^ ( Ya-p(’ien-tsivg). — This  name  essence  of  opium  ” is  suggested 
in  place  of  the  wretched  transliterations  of  the  word  morphia  into  Chinese,  given  in  Anglo- 
Chinese  works. 

MDTHZR-CL0V2S — . f J * ( Md-ting-liiang ). — These  are  the  fruit  of  the  ckwe-tree, 

somewhat  larger  than  the  common  clove.  They  have  been  lately  imported  into  China  from  the 
Straits,  and  are  said  by  Dr.  Williams  to  be  used  by  the  poor  Chinese  as  a cheap  substitute 
for  the  buds.  Chinese  authors  assert  that  it  has  the  power  of  cansing  the  gray  beard  and 
moustache  to  become  black. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH — ( T'ang-li ). — See  Grewia  Elaslica. 

MOUTAN  PiEONY .—fa  f\  (Mau-tan).— See  Pceonia  Moutan . 

MUCILAGE  — yjc  Jjg.  {Shwui-kiau).— Chinese  mucilage  is  very  good,  and  is  usually  made 
from  seaweed,  having  the  capital  addition  of  a little  alum.  The  Hibiscus  okro.  Hibiscus  ma- 
nihot,  the  Bungtalai  fruits,  and  the  Peach-gum  fJ0-)  or  Plum-tree  gum,  m all  af- 
ford excellent  material  for  making  mucilage.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  the  dispensary  good 
rice-congee  makes  a very  good  meustruum  for  drugs,  such  as  bismuth.  A few  grains  of  boiled 
rice  are  always  relied  upon  by  Chinese  scholars  for  sticking  together  paper  surfaces,  instead  of 
the  expensive  mucilage-bottle,  which  is  not  one  bit  more  effective  than  the  rice,  always  at  hand. 

MULBERRY-BARK HI  "til*:  j$L  ( Sang-ken-peh-jn ). — The  mulberry  has  been  cul- 

tivated for  long  ages  in  China,  which  is  fortunate  in  having  two  trees,  the  tea  and  the  mulberry, 
whose  very  leaves  are  a store  of  wealth.  Morus  Indion.  M.  Atropurpurea  and  M.  rubra  are 
met  with  in  China,  but  the  M.  riba  ( HI  or  Jp?)  or  northern  mulberry,  and  the  M. 
nigra  (^J  Jj|)  southern  mulberry,  are  favourite  and  frequent  kinds.  The  Chinese  varieties  do 
not  correspond  exactly  to  European  descriptions,  many  varieties  having  been  produced  by 
cultivation.  [J_|  ( Shan-sang. ),  the  hill-mulberry,  ^ HI  (. Kin-sang ),  the  golden  mulberry, 
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IP  HI  (■ Ki-sang ),  the  fowl-mulberry,  and  the  ^ (P-sang),  or  Morns  Tatarica  are  names 
of  species  or  varieties  out  of  a multitude  given  in  the  many  works  devoted  to  this  subject.  The 
coarse  reddish  roots  of  the  black  mulberry  are  stripped  of  their  outer  covering,  and  the  whitish 
liber  given  in  various  forms  as  a remedy  in  haemoptyis,  uterine  haemorrhages,  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  stomach,  epilepsy  and  convulsions  in  children,  worms,  cancer  and  many  other  maladies. 

MULBERRY-EPIPHYTE. — Jjk  ^ ^ (Sang-shang-ki-sang), — The  woody  branches 

of  an  epiphyte  growing  on  the  mulberry-tree  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  and  grossly  adul- 
terated as  a consequence.  It  is  described  as  a plant  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  round,  thick, 
slightly-pointed  leaves,  scabrous  on  the  under  surface,  and  bearing  a yellow  flower,  with  a fruit 
of  the  size  of  a small  bean.  It  is  bought  from  SeclAien,  Kiangnan  and  other  provinces.  It  is 
given  in  disorders  of  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  states. 

MULBERRY-FRUIT — (S ang-ft/uii). — The  Chinese  divide  the  mulberry  into  those 
which  do,  and  those  which  do  not  bear  berries.  The  white  species  bears  little  fruit.  The 
black  fruits  are  described  as  beneficial  in  dropsies  and  struma.  The  juice  is  given  in  febrile 
affections  the  disorders  of  drunkards,  and  in  rheumatism.  It  is  prescribed  as  a wash  for  bald- 
ness and  scalled  head.  The  Chinese  pretend  that  the  seeds  procured  from  the  excrement  of 
ducks  aud  fowls  fed  upon  the  berries,  produce  plants  more  likely  to  grow  to  leaf  instead  of  fruit, 
and  therefore  more  suitable  for  silkworm-rearing.  The  Syrup  of  Mulberries  does  not  keep  well 
in  any  tropical  climate. 

MULBERRY  PAPER — ( P‘l-c/n ). — Dr.  Mediiurst  gives  ijjjrj  (Che)  as  the  name  ol 
a Mi  rrus  (Broussonetia)  papyrifera.  See  Paper , and  Paper  Mulberry. 

MUNJETH — [j-iq  ( Si-ts‘au-/cen ). — See  Rubin  cordifolia  (muujista). 

MURICIA  COCHINCHINENSE — ( Muh-pieh-tsze) The  nummular  seeds  oj 
this  Cucurbitaceous  plant  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  small  crabs.  The  red  fruit  contains 
some  thirty  to  forty  of  these  flat  seeds,  obscurely  triangi  lar  in  some  cases,  cf  a dark  or  light 
brown  colour,  having  a double  row  of  tubercles  at  the  margin,  and  the  testa  fragile,  roughened 
aud  sometimes  coarsely  reticulated.  They  vary  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  conta’n  two  large  cotyledons,  oily,  green  on  the  outside,  and  yellow  inter- 
nally. The  drug  comes  from  Canton,  Chehkiang  and  Hunan,  and  is  prescribed  in  struma  of  the 
neck,  mesenteric  enlargements,  bruises,  swellings  and  ulcers. 

MUSHROOMS § H}  (Hiung-  lav  aii). — Large  quantities  of  Fungi  are  eaten  by  the 

Chinese  of  every  province,  and  have  some  medicinal  or  dietetic  properties  assigned  to  them. 
The  Polypori,  or  Boleti,  are  generally  preferred  to  the  Agarics,  so  largely  eaten  in  Europe. 

(Kwei-lcai),  or  ^ (Ti-  Icai)  are  edible  Agarics,  or  Helvellre,  and  perhaps  include 
poisonous  sorts.  They  are  burnt  an  1 applied  to  swellings  or  sores.  i-til  Jf  (Ti-rh\  is  probab- 
ly an  Agaric,  said  to  be  tonic  and  virile  in  its  effects.  The  ( Muh-rh ),  are  a numerous 

class  of  parasitic  fungi  growing  on  trees.  They  are  much  eaten.  They  come  from  Ching-ting 
fu  in  Pehchihli,  Shun-king  fu  and  Sui-ting  fu  in  Seclnien,  Li-p‘ing  fu  in  Kweichau,  Yun-yang 
fu  in  Hupeh,  and  from  Shang  chau  and  Han-chung  fu  in  She  nsi.  Manchuria  and  the  Amur 
country  supply  a portion  of  this  food.  The  ( Shih-rh ),  is  a Polyporus  brought  from 


Fung-t‘ien  fa  in  Shingking,  Hwui-chau  fa  in  Nganhwui,  Nan-kang  fa  iu  IviaDgsi,  and  from 
Lai  chau  iu  Hunan.  ( if  u-hm  cm ),  or  m m (Ti  -tan),  are  Agarics  or  Amanitas,  or 

answer  to  the  “toad-stools”  and  other  injurious  fungi.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  cause  irrepres- 
sible laughter.  Alum  and  chicory  are  reported  to  be  antidotal  to  their  poison.  Japanese 
mushrooms  appear  in  the  tar  iff  as  (Tung-yang-hiang-ku).  See  Fungi. 

musk — m § ( Shie-hiang ). — Musk  is  the  dried  secretion  of  the  preputial  follicles  of  a 
species  or  two  of  antelope  or  hornless  deer,  commonly  referred  to  the  Moschus  Moschiferus  of 
Linnaeus.  The  animal  J||)  is  met  with  in  Thibet,  Annam  and  Central  India.  It  resem- 
bles the  Chevroiain,  or  Gazelle,  but  is  smaller,  and  the  hair  coarse,  brittle  and  of  a dark  brown 
colour.  It  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  Coniferous  trees,  and  to  eat  snakes  after  stupefying 
them  with  its  peculiar  odour.  The  musk  is  brought  from  Si-lung  chau  (Kwangsi),  Wu-ting 
chau  (Yunnan),  Pau-king  fu  and  Yung-shun  fu  in  Himan,  Ho-nan  fu  (Ho-nan),  Sih  chau  and 
Liau  chau  in  Shansi,  Man  chau  (Sech‘uen),  and  from  Pmg-liang  fu,  Liang-chau  fu,  Ts  m chau 
and  King-yang  fu  in  Kansuh.  The  timid  animal  is  hunted  in  the  rutting  season,  and  in  the 
earty  winter,  when  the  musk  is  strongest.  Good  musk  is  in  irregular,  unctuous,  light,  dry, 
reddish-black  or  dark  purple  grains,  concreted  in  a slightly  oval  bag,  about  one  and  a half  inches 
in  diameter,  hairy  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other.  They  weigh  from  two  hundred  to  twenty- 
five  grains  apiece.  The  small,  dark  bags  with  the  greyish  hairs  arranged  evenly  round  the 
centre  are  the  best.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  the  smell  penetrating  and  peculiar. 
Dr.  Williams  says  that  “the  trace,  when  rubbed  on  paper,  is  a lively  yellow,  and  no  grittiness 
is  felt  or  residue  left.”  Adulterations  are  frequent.  Indian  musk  is  inferior  to  the  Chinese, 
and  a bad  sort  comes  from  Kussia.  It  contains  ammonia,  stearine,  oleine,  cholesterine  and  a 
volatile  oil,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  best  test  is  the  strength  of  its  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  believed  by  Chinese  authors  to  be  a rousing,  stimulating,  antispasmodic,  deob- 
struent,  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  ecbolic,  anthelmintic  and  vulnerary  remedy.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a poison  by  suicides,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments  for  dressing  ulcers 
and  sores.  Dusting-powders  and  ink  are  scented  with  it.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  dwellers 
on  mountains  where  the  animal  frequents. 

MUSTARD, — gee  Sinapis  alba. 

MUTTON. — |^|  ( Yang-juli ). — The  sheep  is  not  common  in  China,  especially  south  of 
the  Yang-tsze.  Large  numbers  are  driven  slowly  southward  from  Mongolia.  The  long  wool 
is  shorn  in  some  parts  of  China.  Mahommedans  consume  mutton,  which  is  only  introduced 
occasionally  at  Chinese  tables.  Mutton-broth  f^]  $J|r)  is  advised  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  as 
good  for  pulmonary  diseases,  abdominal  obstructions,  debility,  and  for  parturient  and  suckling 
women.  Mutton  is  too  dear  for  common  use  even  in  Hupeh,  where  it  is  more  then  twice  as 
dear  as  beef. 

MYLABRIS  CICHORII.—^  ^ ( Pan-mau ),  Jg  (Pan-mau).— This  Coleopterous  in- 

sect is  common  in  Southern  Europe,  Egypt,  India,  (where  it  is  called  the  Telini  fly)  and  in 
Shansi,  Shantung,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Nganhwui  and  other  provinces  of  China.  They  are  of  a 
black  colour,  marked  with  three  waving  bands,  the  upper  band  being  imperfect  and  generally 
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represented  by  three  or  four  round  detached  spots,  and  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  They  are  met  with  on  species  of  Faba,  Dolichos,  Euonymus, 
Silene  and  other  plants,  having  different  names  on  different  plants,  and  varying  probably  in 
their  specific  characteristics.  The  Mylabris  Schonherii  is  one  of  them.  An  insect  met  with  on 
the  Zizyphus  is  called  ( Tsdu-mau ).  The  Mylabris  is  gathered  in  the  autumn  and 

dried  for  use.  It  is  reputed  to  be  emetic,  diuretic  and  antidotal.  It  is  taken  internally  in 
scrofula,  syphilis  and  rectal  diseases,  and  is  given  to  persons  for  purposes  of  abortion,  contrary 
to  the  Tartar  Code.  It  is  the  grand  remedy  of  the  Chinese  faculty  for  hydrophobia,  a disease 
by  no  means  common  in  China,  in  spite  of  the  street-plague  of  ill-conditioned  dogs  met  with  all 
over  the  empire.  The  mad  dog  is  supposed  to  have  impregnated  the  bitten  person,  and  the 
little  dog,  the  product  of  this  conception,  is  sought  for  in  the  urine  rendered  bloody  by  a large 
dose  of  the  powdered  mylabris,  digested  in  wine.  Kecovery  is  thereupon  considered  certain. 
The  powdered  drug  is  applied  as  a stimulant  to  buboes,  chronic  ulcers,  lepra,  moles  and  many 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  Yc-ming-sha,  a preparation  of  Bat’s 
dung  used  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases.  This  insect  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Cantharis, 
and  has  been  long  aud  successfully  used  in  Anglo-Indian  practice.  See  Red  Lady-bug. 

MYIITTA  LAPIDESCENS, — j||  ( Lid-liwan ). — This  fungus  resembles  the  truffle  and 

other  underground  plants  of  this  great  class,  well  represented  in  China,  and  yielding  many  die- 
tetic and  medicinal  substances.  It  has  been  described  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Fuh-ling  (Pa- 
chyma)  of  the  bamboo,  and  its  name  of  “ thunder-balls  ” is  given  to  it  from  its  asserted  powers 
of  destroying  worms  and  casting  out  devils,  a numerous  class  in  China.  It  occurs  in  irregular, 
rounded  globules,  from  four  to  ten  lines  long,  and  sometimes  matted  together.  They  roughly 
resemble  the  fruit  of  the  Gynocardia  odorata  {la-fung-tsze).  They  have  a slight  pedicle  at- 
tached to  one  or  both  poles,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  joined  together  like  a roll  of  imper- 
fectly divided  pills.  They  weigh  from  ten  to  two  hundred  grains  each.  The  outside  is  of  a 
dark  or  greyish  brown  colour,  and  finely  reticulated,  and  the  broken  surface  of  the  interior  is 
dense,  granular,  slightly  mealy,  and  of  a dirty  brown  or  pinkish  colour.  They  have  little  smell 
or  taste.  They  are  dug  up  from  the  ground  in  Yun-yang-fu  in  Hupeh,  and  places  in  Sech'uen, 
Shensi  and  other  provinces.  They  are  similar  to  the  vegetable  substance  dug  up  out  of  the 
chalk-beds  in  the  mountains  separating  Travancore  from  Tinnevelley.  They  are  recommended 
in  worms,  many  infantile  diseases,  and  in  impotencv.  They  are  powdered  and  dusted  upon 
the  skin  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  that  neglected  surface. 

MYROBALANI  EMBLICI.—jJpf  ^ j}]\l  (A-mo-loh-kia-hwo).— The  acrid  fruits  of 

Emblica  officinalis  (Euphorbiacere)  a plant  confoimded  in  Buddhist  books  of  the  Chinese  with 
the  Mango  and  Hog-plums,  and  used  in  India  as  a remedy  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery  and  cholera. 
See  Terminalia  Chebula. 

MYRRH._Jg  HI  (Muh-yoh)  m&m  ( Yang-muh-yoh). — A reddish-brown,  or  opaque 
blackish  mass,  adulterated  with  foreign  substances,  is  sold  under  this  name  in  Chinese  drug- 
shops.  It  has  a bitter  taste,  and  but  little  of  the  smell  of  genuine  myrrh.  Persia  is  spoken  of 
as  the  source  of  the  best  myrrh.  It  is  confounded  with  elemi,  although  a fair  description  of 


the  tree  (Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  Burseracese),  and  of  the  mode  of  collection,  is  given  in  the 
Pen  Tsau.  The  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  south  of  China.  The  uses  of  the  drug  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  olibanum,  being  employed  as  a vulnerary,  styptic,  astringent,  sedative  and 
alterative.  The  Chinese  market  is  supplied  from  Bombay,  but  a good  quality  of  the  drug 
would  probably  sell  well  in  Central  China.  See  Oil  of  Myirli. 
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NAPTHA.-^  ytH  ( Mang-ho-yu. ). — A kind  of  Naptha,  or  Eock-oil,  resembling 
Rangoon  Tar,  and  described  as  very  corrosive,  penetrating  and  volatile,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pen 
Tsau  as  coming  from  Corea.  It  is  said  to  be  very  inflammable,  taking  fire  when  added  to  water, 
and  destructive  to  fish.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  or  heating  shale  of  a bituminous  nature,  or 
some  of  its  paraffin  products.  At  Tung-shao,  near  Tamsui,  in  Formosa,  there  are  wells  yield- 
ing some  sorts  of  paraffin,  or  thick  bitumen,  differing  from  the  Rangoon  and  American  Rock-oils. 
These  Napthas  were  formerly  used  by  the  Chinese  and  other  peoples  as  a sort  of  Greek  Fire. 
During  the  war  of  1812  between  China  and  England,  quite  a large  quantity  of  Secl/uen  nap- 
tha, collected  from  the  “ fire-wells  ” of  the  salt-producing  districts  of  that  province,  was  brought 
down  and  stored  at  Ningpo,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  British  fleet.  See  Bitumen,  Pa- 
raffin, Petroleum  and  Bock-oil. 

NATRON — [HI  ( Kien ). — This  is  a native  carbonate  of  soda  brought  from  Thibet  and 
Mongolia  by  way  of  Kalgan.  The  Chinese  confuse  Natron  and  Nitre,  as  other  nations  have 
often  done.  See  Soda,  Carbonate  of. 

NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM See  Lotus. 

NEPHELIUM  LITCHI — fft  ^ (fj-chi),  ft'  (Tan-U),— This  excellent  fruit  remark- 

able for  being  found  in  an  order  (Sapindacess)  of  poisonous  plants,  is  brought  from  all  parts  of 
China,  not  excluding  Shingking.  The  sun-dried  fruits  are  largely  exported  from  Fuhkien  and 
Canton  provinces,  being  in  some  demand  as  a marriage-present  or  dessert  at  feasts.  The  pulp 
is  sweet,  and  the  leaves  are  officinal  as  a remedy  in  the  bites  of  animals. 

NEPHELIUM  LONGAN — j|j|  Bp;  {Lung-yen). — This  fruit  called  the  “slave  of  the  litchi,” 
from  its  inferiority  to  the  latter  fruit,  comes  from  Fuhkien,  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  and  is 
more  easily  raised  than  the  litchi.  The  globular  fruit,  compared  to  “ dragon’s  eyes,”  is  reputed 
to  be  nutrient,  stomachic  and  anthelmintic,  and  is  supposed  to  quicken  the  memory  and  intel- 
ligence, a remedy  much  needed  in  China.  Another  kind  of  Nephelium,  called  (Lunt/- 

li),  is  found  growing  south  of  the  Meiling  range,  and  is  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  resembling 
both  the  longan  and  the  litchi,  as  the  name  would  indicate. 

NETTLE — AL  — See  Urticci  Dioica. 

NIPHOBOLUS  LINGUA. — ^tf.(SIdh-icd). — The  lanceolate,  pointed  fronds  of  this  fern, 
some  of  them  being  fertile,  are  found  in  Chinese  drug-stores,  mixed  up  with  moss  and  roots. 
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They  are  prescribed  as  a pectoral,  diuretic  and  astringent  remedy,  in  spite  of  their  tasteless  and 
inert  character.  The  word  Wei  is  more  usually  applied  to  reeds.  Under  the  head  of  Filices, 
or  Ferns.  Tatarinov  mentions  a drug  called  in  Chinese  ^jjj  which  is  brought  from 

Fung-tsiang-fu  in  Shensi.  This  and Jjl  JpL  brought  from  I-cbang-fu  (Hupeh),  are 
classed  along  with  the  Niphobolus  as  sedges,  or  rushes. 

NITRE. — ( Siau-shik. ).  See  Saltpetre. 

NTJTGALLS -feT  ( Wu-pei-tsze). — These  are  the  galls  produced  upon  the  Bhus 

semi-alata  (Anacardiaceie),  a tree  of  the  same  genus  as  that  which  yields  a part  of  the  varnish 
for  which  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have  been  so  long  celebrated.  This  excrescence,  call- 
ed in  India  Kalcra-singie,  is  produced  by  a Coccus,  and  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a 
man’s  fist.  They  are  usually  met  with  as  hard,  brittle,  oblong,  horn-like,  hollow,  contorted  bo- 
dies, about  an  inch  and  a half  long  and  resembling  a sea-shell.  They  are  pointed  or  tapering 
at  either  end,  or  triangular,  irregular  and  tuberculated.  The  outer  surface  is  velvety,  of  a yel- 
lowish or  lightish  brown  colour,  the  thin  wall  somewhat  translucent,  and  the  interior  smooth  and 
occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  insect.  They  are  steamed  to  kill  the  insect,  and  are  exported 
to  Europe.  They  are  collected  in  F ung-ti'en-fu  (Shingking),  and  Sui-ting-cbau  (Sech‘uen), 
amongst  other  places.  The  Japanese  have  a smaller  kind,  and  the  Indian  gall,  produced  upon 
the  Ehus  succedanea,  met  with  in  the  Himalayas,  is  more  cylindrical.  These  galls  are  used  by 
dyers  and  tanners  to  produce  a black  colour,  or  are  mixed  with  cochineal  and  other  colouring 
substances  (according  to  Dr.  Williams)  to  produce  gray,  brown  and  fawn  tints.  They  are  the 
principal  ingredient  of  a kind  of  Imperial  electuary,  very  highly  rated  and  only  obtainable  as  a 
gift  from  the  throne.  The  Chinese  use  it  as  an  expectorant,  astringent  and  corrective  remedy, 
and  it  is  applied  topically  to  chancres,  swellings  and  wounds.  The  Pei  should  be  the  character 
for  prepared  Hjjlj)  the  Wu  (five)  standing  for  the  five  great  viscera  of  the  body.  The  name 
would  then  mean  the  preventive  drug  for  warding  off  visceral  diseases. 

NUTMEG. — |^]  ^ (Juh-tau-Jcav),  |^]  ( Juh-hwo ),  3l  jfl  ( Yuh-tcwo ). — The 

nutmeg  (Myristica  Moschata)  is  said  to  have  come  from  Hu-Ieivoh,  a country  of  Central  Asia, 
from  Kwanlun  and  from  Ta-tsm-kwoli.  The  tree  is  now  grown  in  Kau-chau-fu  and  Kwang- 
chau-fu  in  Canton  province.  The  fruits  are  imported  from  Singapore.  The  usual  samples  are 
olive-shaped,  dry  and  worm-eaten.  The  Chinese  compare  the  plant  to  the  cardamom,  and 
hence  one  of  its  names  “ fleshy  cardamom.”  It  is  used  as  an  astringent,  antispasmodic,  stoma- 
chic and  anti-vinous  remedy,  and  but  seldom  employed  as  a spice. 

NUX  VOMICA. — ( Fan-viuh-pieh ),  ( Ma-tsien-tsze ). — This  dmg 

is  brought  from  Sechuen,  but  it  originally  came  from  some  Mahommedan  country  in  Central 
Asia.  As  the  bright  red  fruit  of  the  plant  resembles  that  of  the  Muricia,  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  that  mmocuous  plant.  The  orbicular,  downy,  hard  seeds  of  this  shrub  are  com- 
pared by  the  Chinese  to  money,  or  to  the  brass  ornaments  at  the  junctions  of  the  pieces  of  the 
horse’s  bridle.  They  are  commonly  used  to  poison  dogs,  and  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  strange 
persons.  It  is  recommended  as  a drug  in  ague,  fevers,  throat-affections  and  abdominal  en- 
largements. It  enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments  for  the  dispersion  of  swellings,  and  the 
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powder  is  blown  into  llie  throat  in  the  treatment  of  cynanche. 

NYCTANTHES  ARBOR  TRISTIS.— ££  ^ (Hung-moh-l).—' This  plant,  the  Bnr- 

singhar  of  India,  remarkable  for  its  smelling  so  strongly  at  night  only,  is  used  as  an  ornament, 
and  as  a red  dye  in  China,  as  in  India. 
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OAK  — f j-J  (Iloh  or  1 lull). — It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a general  term  for  the  oak-tree, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds  in  China.  Quercus  Cornea,  described  by  Loureiro,  is  met 
with  in  Cochin  China,  Hongkong  and  southern  China.  Its  fruit  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Aleurites,  and  is  edible.  The  Quercus  mongolica  of  Fischer,  growing  iu  Manchuria  and  north- 
ern China,  is  called  ( Tsoh-shu ).  The  silkworm  of  the  north  is  fed  upon  its  small  leaves 

which  distinguish  it  bom  the  large-leaved  species,  the  Quercus  dentata  of  Thunberg,  called  by  the 
same  name  in  Chinese.  This  latter  tree  is  met  with  in  Japan  as  well,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  long  feathery  filaments  on  the  outside  of  the  cup  of  the  acorn.  It  is  sometimes  called 

{Iloh).  The  leaves  are  not  given  to  silkworms.  Quercus  Chinensis  is  met  with  in  the 
northern  and  other  parts  of  China,  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  long 
pendulous  spikes.  Quercus  Fabri  of  Hance  is  a new  Chehkiang  species.  Quercus  Ilex  and 
Quercus  serrata  are  both  called  (Li/),  and  yield  coarse,  strong  wood.  Quercus  serrata 
under  the  name  of  Kunogi,  is  used  in  Japan  to  feed  silkworms.  The  oak  is  not  commonly  al- 
lowed to  mature  in  China,  and  is  therefore  not  held  in  such  high  estimation  as  a timber-tree. 
It  is  grown  all  over  China,  and  its  wood  furnishes  good  charcoal.  From  the  similarity  of  some 
of  the  spiny  fruits  of  the  oak  to  those  of  the  chestnut,  the  two  trees  are  constantly  confounded. 
Oak-leaves,  called  have  been  at  times  used  as  a tea-leaf,  and  are  regarded  as  as- 

tringent and  cooling.  Acorns  have  recently  been  proved  to  be  sometimes  poisonous  in  England. 

OAK-BARK — ( Ihih-p *). — This  excellent  internal  and  topical  astringent  remedy 
is  applied  to  the  same  uses  in  China  as  in  England.  As  the  trees  are  stripped  when  young  the 
bark  is  small  and  strong.  It  is  tolerably  cheap  in  Hankow.  Tanning  is  wretchedly  managed 
by  the  Chinese. 

0AT — ( Tsioh-meh ),  ( Ye-meh ). — This  “wild  corn,”  or  “bird-wheat,”  is 

seldom  cultivated  in  China,  although  in  times  of  dearth  it  is  collected  and  made  to  yield  a 
bread.  It  is  thought  to  be  demulcent,  laxative  and  nutrient.  A gruel  made  of  it  is  given  to 
parturient  women  to  excite  uterine  contractions,  as  in  retained  placenta.  It  is  possible  that 
here  we  have  something  like  ergot  of  rye. 

OCHRE,  RED — jjp  ^ (Ch‘ih-t‘u).-~ This  ochreous  clay  is  used  as  a pigment,  and  is 
applied  as  a dusting-powder  to  burns,  scalds,  itchy  and  herpetic  eruptions.  A soft  haematite 
also  goes  by  this  name. 


OCHRE,  YELLOW Jf±  (Hwang-tu). — This  substance  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
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from  ±n  ( T^u-hwang ),  a caustic  preparation  of  arsenious  acid.  See  Loess  and  Yellow  Ochre. 

OIL  OF  ALMONDS — 3^  yjfj  {TJung-jm-yu) . — See  Almond,  Siveet. 

OIL  OF  AMBER. — Yjj?  (Ilu-peh-yu). — Unknown  to  the  Chinese. 

OIL  OF  ANISE  (STAR). — ^ y}}}  ( Pah-koh-yu ). — This  oil  is  said  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
be  made  by  distilling  the  fruit  in  small  retorts,  a picul  producing  about  seven  catties  of  oil.  It 
is  sent  to  Europe  and  America  in  tin-lined  cases.  The  oil  is  pale  and  warm  or  sweetish  to 
the  taste.  It  becomes  solid  at  about  50°.  The  common  anise  oil  i|{})  is  not 

known  in  China. 

OIL  OF  APRICOT-SEEDS, — y}}}  (Hang-jin-yu) . — A fine  oil  is  said  by  Sir  J.  Davis 
to  be  extracted  from  apricot-kernels  in  the  north  of  China,  but  nothing  is  known  of  it  here. 

OIL  OF  BEANS — y|Jj  ( Tau-yu ). — This  oil  is  expressed  in  large  quantities  in  the  north 
of  China,  and  at  Newchwang,  by  natives  and  foreigners,  the  latter  using  machinery.  The  Do- 
lichos  soja  is  the  bean  used,  although  the  oil  is  miscalled  Pea  Oil,  a name  best  given  to  the 
sweet  oil  obtained  from  the  Arachis,  or  Pea-nut.  The  oil  is  dark,  not  very  palatable,  and  has 
some  tendency  to  cause  sickness.  It  is  brought  to  Hankow  by  foreign  steamers,  and  is 
now  largely  consumed  as  a food  here,  the  natives  sending  away  the  Tea  Oil  from  Hunan 
to  the  north,  where  a good  price  can  be  got  for  the  latter  article. 

OIL  OF  BENZOIN. — 7^  J=^  yj}}  ( Ngan-sih-yu ). — A fragrant,  oily  preparation  is  sold  un- 
der this  name,  but  is  not  the  Liquid  Benzoin,  which  it  might  be  presumed  to  be.  Dr.  Williams 
says  it  comes  from  India,  and  is  used  in  making  ointments  and  plasters.  It  is  probably  Liquid 
Storax,  or  the  Eose-maloes  of  commerce.  See  Benzoin,  Liquid. 

OIL  OF  CABBAGE — ^ m ( Tsai-yu ). — This  oil,  a kind  of  Colza  Oil,  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Brassica  Sinensis,  in  increasing  quantities  all  through  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tsze,  and  of  the  Han.  The  oil  is  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  thick  and  has  a pleasant  odour.  The 
taste  is  warm.  It  makes  good  lamp-oil,  and  is  largely  used  by  Chinese  cooks,  and  as  a hair- 
oil.  It  is  purgative  to  some  extent,  and  is  applied  to  sores,  ulcers  and  swellings.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  oil  of  the  Camellia,  or  Tea  Oil,  for  illuminating  purposes,  although  it  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  it.  This  is  the  Olive  Oil  of  Dr.  Williams’  “ Ch.  Com.  Guide.”  Japan  supplies  this 
oil  sometimes. 

OIL  OF  CAMELLIA — ^ m ( Clia-yu ). — This  is  a tliinnish,  yellow  oil,  less  fragrant  then 
the  cabbage-oil,  but  it  makes  an  excellent  lamp-oil,  and  may  be  used  in  dispensaries  in  China 
in  place  of  olive  oil.  Large  quantities  of  this  oil  come  from  the  hilly  districts  of  Hunan  and 
Iviangsi,  where  the  Camellia  oleifera  grows  in  abundance.  The  Chinese  call  this  plant  by  the 
same  name  as  the  tea-shrub,  and  this  oil  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tea-oil,  a misnomer. 

OIL  OF  CAMPHOR jjj|j  yfjj  ( Nau-yi’d . — Oily  or  imcrystallizable  camphor  is  obtained  in 

Formosa  in  the  form  of  a yellow,  strong-smelling  liquid,  which  exudes  from  the  camphor  stored 
in  vats  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  cent,  according  to  Mr.  Taintok.  It  is  scarcely  saleable, 
and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  oil  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the  oil  dripping  from  the  split  timber  of  the  tree  felled  to  procure  the 
Baros  camphor  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  a Dutch  guilder  for  a large  quart  wine-bottleful.  It 


forms  a capital  embrocation  for  use  in  rheumatism,  paralysis  and  sprains. 

OIL  OF  CHAULMUGRA — ( Tci-fung-yu ). — See  Lucrubau  Seeds. 

OIL  OF  CINNAMON. — ( Kwei-pi-yu ). — This  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Cassia,  or  Cinnamon,  is  made  in  Canton,  and  regularly  exported.  It  is 
used  as  a perfume  and  flavouring  ingredient.  Cassia  oil  closely  resembles  the  genuine  oil  of 
cinnamon,  which  is  largely  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

OIL  OF  CLOVES. — J yjjj  ( Ting-hiang-yu ). — A well-made,  pale,  redish-brown  oil  is 
made  in  Canton,  and  occasionally  exported.  It  is  a heavy  oil,  and  resembles  the  Cinnamon- 
oil  from  Ceylon.  None  of  these  essential  oils  are  known  to  the  old  medical  writers  in  China. 
They  are  nearly  all  made  at  Canton,  and  are  obvious  imitations  of  European  preparations. 

OIL  OF  COCOA-NUT. — yjjj  ( Ye-tsze-yu ). — The  Chinese  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  oil.  It  is  aperient  in  large  doses,  nutrient  and  may  be  used  for  liniments.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  ground  or  pea-nut  oil,  and  to  the  sesamum-seed  oil. 

OIL  OF  COD’S  LIVER — 'ffj  yjjj  ( Yu-kan-yii ). — The  Chinese  do  not,  as  far  as  known, 

extract  oil  from  the  liver  of  any  fish,  but  there  is  an  oil  called  ( Yu-san),  prepared  from 

the  entrails  of  a fish.  Large  quantities  of  a fish  resembling  the  cod  are  caught  off  Chehkiang 
coast  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  (Chinese)  months.  The  cod  has  never  been  met  with  in  Chinese 
waters.  Cod  Liver  oil  does  not  act  so  admirably  in  Chinese  as  in  European  cases. 

OIL  OF  COTTON-SEEDS. — yfjj  ( Mien-yu ). — The  oil  expressed  from  Cotton-seeds  is  used 
in  villages  in  food  and  for  lamps.  It  has  an  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
demulcent,  and  is  applied  to  lepra,  scabious  and  some  other  skin-diseases. 

OIL  OF  CROTON. — Q JB  Vft  (Pa  -tau-yid. — The  drastic  oil  is  put  to  much  the  same 
medical  purposes  in  China  as  in  Europe,  judging  by  the  books. 

OIL  OFFISH.-^  Jg  ( Yu-chi ) — The  oil  obtained  from  the  porpoise,  which  frequents 
the  Yangtsze  river  as  far  up  as  Hankow,  is  used  to  make  putty  to  caulk  ships,  and  to  bum  in 
lamps.  A yellow  oil  obtained  from  a small  fish,  called  Ilwang-lcu-yu,  has  a strong  fishy  smell, 
and  is  used  to  destroy  pedicular,  parasitic  and  similar  affections  of  the  skin.  It  is  much  used 
in  veterinary  practice,  a department  of  medical  art  which  has  an  ancient  literature. 

OIL  OF  GROUND  NUT — Afc  y|jj  ( Ilwa-sang-yu ). — This  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
Arachis  hypogcea,  or  Pea-nut,  in  large  quantities  in  Hunan.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in 
Anglo-Indian  medical  practice  as  a cheap,  but  very  efficient,  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Dr. 
Waring  gives  it  a specific  gravity  of  .916,  but  the  Chinese  article  is  not  equal  to  Indian 
specimens. 

OIL  OF  HEMP-SEEDS — Jjj^  'fzl  yftj  (Ilo-ma-jin-yu). — This  oil  has  not  been  examined. 

OIL  OF  JUNIPER — ( Peli-tsze-yu ). — This  oil  is  not  known  to  the  Chinese. 
The  name  is  coined. 

OIL  OF  LINSEED.—^  yflj.  ( Hu-ma-yu ). — The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  a Linum  is  used 
as  a lenitive,  pectoral,  anthelmintic  and  alexipharmic,  and  as  an  application  to  bald  and  scalled 
heads.  It  is  not  procurable  in  Hankow. 

OIL  OF  MYRRH — yjjj  (Hfuh-yoh-yu) — A reddish  oil  having  the  smell  of  myrrh 
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is  used  in  Cochin  China  to  dress  ulcers,  according  to  Loureiro.  It  is  unknown  in  China. 

OIL  OF  OLIVE — yjjj  ( Yang-kan-yu). — The  olive  does  not  grow  in  China,  and  this 
name  is  adapted  from  that  of  the  Canarium,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
olive.  Ground-nut,  or  Camellia  oil  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  foreign,  expensive  article. 

OIL  OF  PINE. — ^ ( Sung-i ). — A sort  of  Deodar  oil,  or  coarse,  fluid  turpentine,  pro- 

cured by  heating  the  wood,  or  pine-knots  of  some  species  of  Pinus,  is  used  as  an  external  remedy 
for  skin-diseases,  as  in  India. 

OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT — |i1|  y{f}  ( Poh-ho-yu ). — A very  good  oil  of  peppermint  is 

brought  in  small  bottles  from  Canton  where  it  is  made  from  several  excellent  kinds  of  mint. 
It  is  applied  to  the  forehead  in  headache,  or  is  put  into  peppermint-lozenges  to  be  sold  on  the 
streets.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  English  oil,  but  is  sometimes  exported.  The  Chinese  admire 
this  as  a perfume. 

OIL  OF  PERSIMMON  — j^.  {Pi-tsz'  e-yu). — This  glutinous  extract,  or  oil,  is  pre- 

pared from  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  Embryopteris,  or  Embryopteris  glutinifera,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Hupeh  province.  The  fruits  are  as  large  as  an  apple,  of  a greenish  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  are  very  austere  in  flavour.  They  are  crushed  to  obtain  the  dark,  resinous,  thick  juice 
which  makes  a very  excellent  varnish.  The  best  oil  comes  from  Hing-kwoh  chau  and  Lo-tien 
hien  in  Hupeh.  As  it  is  cheaper  than  wood-oil,  it  is  much  used  in  the  varnishing  of  the  paper 
umbrellas  made  near  Hankow.  An  extract  might  be  prepared  from  the  fruit,  as  directed  in 
the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia.  Such  a preparation  has  been  found  very  useful  in  India  as  an  in- 
ternal and  topical  astringent. 

OIL  OF  POPPY  SEEDS. — ( Ying-tsze-yu). — This  oil  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
Pen  Tsau , but  has  not  been  met  with  in  Hankow. 

OIL  OF  ROSES  — y$l  ( Mei-lcwei-yu ). — This  esential  oil  is  used  principally  as  a 

scent  for  hair-oil,  so  plentifully  used  by  all  Chinese  women.  Attar  of  Eoses  was  formerly  an 
article  of  so-called  tribute,  brought  into  China  from  various  parts  of  Asia. 

OIL  OF  SANDAL-WOOD  — ijtJU  yjjj  (Ttm-hiang-yu). — A thick,  yellow,  fragrant  oil  is 

extracted  from  sandal- wood,  and  is  much  valued  for  its  fine  smell.  It  is  used  to  falsify  wood 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  carving  of  fans,  &c.,  supposed  to  be  made  of  genuine  sandal-wood. 
The  tree  abounds  in  the  Mysore  country  of  India,  where  the  government  pays  great  attention  to 
the  protection  of  the  trees,  and  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  which  is  sold  at  annual  auctions  for 
exportation  to  China  and  Arabia.  The  natives  of  India  attribute  cooling  properties  to  this 
stimulant  oil,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Bidie.  It  acts  well  in  gonorrhoea. 

OIL  OF  STONE-CHESTNUT.—^  ^ ( Shih-lih-yu ). — The  fixed  oil  obtained  by  expres- 

sion from  the  fruit  of  the  Aleurites  triloba,  commonly  called  the  Stone-chestnut  in  the  south  of 
China,  is  reported  by  Dr.  O’Eorke  to  be  superior  to  linseed-oil  as  an  economic  substance.  He 
finds  its  medicinal  action  to  be  similar  to  that  of  castor-oil,  but  it  does  not  cause  nausea  or  pain, 
and  is  free  from  any  unpleasant  smell  or  taste.  The  fruits  are  collected  and  exported  at  Can- 
ton, but  the  oil  has  not  been  met  with. 
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OIL  OF  SESAMUM — j]|§  Jjj^i  yfij  ( Chi-ma-yu ),  ( Chi-ma-yu ). — From  the  two 

sorts  of  seed  sold  under  the  names  of  black  and  white  sesaminn  seed,  an  expressed  oil  is  obtained 
which  is  largely  used  by  those  Chinese  who  can  afford  it  in  cooking  their  food.  It  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  is  hence  called  #vtU  ( Iliang-yu ) by  some.  It  is  credited  with  laxative, 
cooling,  anthelmintic,  alexipharmic,  emmenagogue  and  ecbolic  properties.  This  oil  keeps  very 
well  and  makes  a very  good  oil  for  use  in  the  dispensary  in  place  of  olive  oil.  Known  in  India 
as  Til  or  Jinjili  Oil  it  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Waking  and  others  to  answrer  all  the  purposes  of 
olive  oil.  See  Sesamuin  Indicum. 

OIL  OF  SUN-FLOWER.  -jp  yffj  ( Kw  ei-tszc-yu ). — This  oil  is  apparently  known  to 

the  Chinese  but  is  not  used  medicinally. 

OIL  OF  SWEET  BASIL — -p*  yfjj  ( Su-tsze-yu ). — A fine  drying  oil  used  in  painting  on 
porcelain,  and  for  varnishing,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an  Ocymum  or  a Lavandula.  See 
Melissa.  The  Labiates  do  not  abound  so  much  in  China,  but  they  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  Chinese. 

OIL  OF  TALLOW-SEEDS. — yjjj  ( Tsing-yu ). — This  oil  made  from  the  albumen  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Excsecaria  (Stillingia)  sebifera,  is  clear  but  of  a dark  colour.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
proportion  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  catties  from  one  picul  of  berries.  It  is  used  to  varnish 
umbrellas,  to  dress  the  hair,  to  fill  lamps  and  to  mix  with  the  tallow  of  candles.  It  has  emetic 
properties,  and  acts  as  a purge.  It  is  given  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning.  See  Tallow , 
Vegetable. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE — ( Tuh-nau-hiany-yu) , (Sung-hiang- 

yu). — This  oil  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chinese.  The  name  Tuh-nau  sounds  like  an  attempt 
at  reproducing  a foreign  sound,  such  as  Kelon,  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Pine  of  India.  See 
Turpentine. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.—^  £j|  ( Liu'hivang-yu). — See  Acid,  Sulphuric. 

OILED  PAPER.  — yft  M ( Yu-chi ). — Very  useful  waterproof  paper  is  made  all  over  Cliina 
by  brushing  over  paper  on  both  sides  with  Castor-oil,  or  some  other  drying-oil.  It  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  oiled  silk,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  may  be  freely  used,  and  frequently  changed, 
no  small  matter  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  a warm  climate. 

OIL  SILK.— ^ (F  u-cliau). — The  use  of  oiled  paper  has  rendered  the  employment 
of  silk  for  such  purpose  unnecessary.  The  article  has  never  been  heard  of  in  fact. 

OINTMENTS. — gee  Unguentum. 

OLEA  FRAGRAN3 — ffK  (Vivei-hwci) . — This  exquisitely  scented  shrub  is  not  put  to 
any  special  use  at  the  present  time  beyond  its  use  as  an  ornament,  and  as  a means  of  scenting 
tea.  It  is  identical  with  the  Osmanthus  of  Loureiro.  It  seems  to  share  with  Cassia  the 
name  of  Kwei,  probably  first  given  to  the  Olea  plant. 

OLEANDER. — pp  ( Kiali-chuli-t au ). — This  name  of  a very  poisonous  plant,  very 

common  in  some  parts  of  China,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Morrison.  The  leaves  are 
very  astringent,  from  the  presence  of  gallic  acid.  The  Chinese  say  nothing  about  it  at  Hankow. 

OLIBANUM. — ( Ju-hiang ),  m f l ( l‘au-ju ),  M.  ( JTiun-luh-hiang ). — 
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This  drug,  sometimes  confounded  with  Sandarac,  is  largely  imported  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
into  China  in  the  usual  form  of  pale  yellow,  oval,  partly  opaque,  brittle  tears,  having  the  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  and  balsamic  smell  which  recommend  it  for  use  as  incense  or  perfume  in  Chi- 
nese temples  and  houses.  Very  inferior  and  much  adulterated  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  shops. 
India,  Arabia,  Persia  and  other  countries  have  long  supplied  the  resin  to  China,  but  the  tree 
grows  in  China,  and  the  drug  is  reported  to  come  from  Shau-king  fu  and  Kau-ckau  fu  in  Can- 
ton province,  from  Tai-chau  fu  in  Chehkiang,  and  from  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi.  Boswell ia 
thurifera  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  has  certainly  yielded  this  drug  to  China.  Several  names 
express  in  Buddhist  Chinese  the  name  of  Grancla-lirosa  (Hind),  a name  applied  to  both  olibanum 
and  frankincense  in  China,  as  well  as  in  India.  Storax  was  formerly  used  to  adulterate  it,  but 
it  is  now  too  cheap  to  call  for  such  a practice.  Stimulant,  tonic,  alterative,  sedative,  astringent 
and  vulnerary  properties  are  referred  to  this  drug,  which  is  used  to  some  extent  in  making 
plasters  and  salves  for  dressing  carbuncles  and  foul  chronic  sores.  It  was  an  old  internal  reme- 
dy in  leprosy  and  struma.  Indian  practitioners  have  largely  used  it  as  a remedy  for  carbuncle, 
as  an  internal  agent  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhasa,  and  in  lung-affections  as  a fumigation.  It  is 
worth  trial  in  spermatorrhaea  and  certain  vesical  or  urinary  disorders  for  which  the  Chinese 
formerly  gave  it. 

OLIVE  CHINESE (Tsing-kwo) . — See  Camrium. 

ONION — See  Allium  cepa. 

OPHIOPOGON  JAPONICTJS (Meh-men-tung) . — This  Liliaceous  plant  yields 

a drug,  which  is  brought  to  Hankow  in  large  quantities  from  Yii-yau  hien,  and  Ilang-ckau  fu 
in  Chehkiang  province.  It  consists  of  the  shrivelled,  pale-yellow,  soft,  flexible  tubers,  from  one 
to  one  inch  and  a half  long,  tapering  at  either  end,  and  traversed  by  a central  threadlike  cord. 
The  taste  is  sweet,  and  aromatic,  and  the  smell  agreeable.  It  is  used  as  a pectoral,  refrigerant 
and  tonic  remedy,  resembling  squill  in  its  action,  to  some  extent. 

OPIUM — [fof  51  ^ ( O-fu-yung ),  [$pf  ^ ( O-pien ),  ^j|  )t  ( Ya-pien),  jM 
(Yang-gen). — These  words  are  all,  except  the  last,  intended  to  imitate  the  Arabian  name  for 
opium  (Afioum),  or  the  Persian  name  (Afioun).  It  is  possible  that  the  resemblance  of  the 
handsome  flower  of  the  poppy  to  that  of  the  Hibiscus  may  have  partly  dictated  the  use  of  Fu- 
gling. Opium,  coming  perhaps  from  Arabia  or  Persia,  has  been  known  since  the  Mongol 
dynasty,  at  least,  in  China.  In  the  Ming  dynasty  it  came  into  more  general  use  in  medicine. 
The  Pen  Tsau  describes  its  collection  from  the  poppy  just  after  flowering  in  a very  clear 
way,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  its  regular  sale  as  a drug.  It  was  then  given  as  an  astringent 
and  sedative,  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  coughs,  leucorrkcea,  dysmenorrhoea 
and  spermatorrhoea,  but  generally  in  combination  with  other  drugs.  At  the  present  time  all 
this  practice  has  dropped  out,  and  the  drug  is  branded  with  all  the  infamy  and  illegality 
which  belong  to  the  habits  of  opium-smoking  and  opium-eating.  From  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Hobson  of  Hankow,  it  appears  that  opium  was  a recognized  product  of  the  prefecture  of  Yung- 
chang,  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  in  the  year  1736.  For  twelve  years  the 
poppy  has  been  grown  to  produce  opium  in  Honan  and  Shansi,  and  the  popular  story  in 
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SeclAien  is  that  it  was  introduced  there  from  India  and  Tliibet  some  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  poppy  must  have  been  long  cultivated  in  China,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Indian  drug  by  way  of  Canton  merely  prompted  the  use  of  the  plant  for  this  baneful  purpose. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  best  arable  land  in  Sech  uen  is  believed  by  Mr.  Hobson  to  be  given 
up  in  spring  to  the  bearing  of  an  annual  crop  of  poppy.  He  has  found  that  probably  seven- 
tenths  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  in  Sech ‘uen  are  habitual  opium-smokers,  and  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  country-people  has  fallen  victims  to  this  seductive  and  injurious  habit. 
Indian  opium  called  A * (Rung-kaii),  or  jj||  ( Kwang-t‘u ),  is  being  replaced  by  the 

native  drug,  although  the  price  of  the  former  and  its  name  for  better  flavour  are  still  kept  up  by 
the  native  preference  for  it.  Sech ‘uen  opium,  called  }\\  ( Cliuen-tu ),  is  produced  to  the 

extent  of  six  thousand  piculs  annually,  and  can  be  produced  at  half  of  the  price  of  the 
Indian  drug  in  good  years.  The  drug  is  made  to  imitate  the  Malwa  and  other  forms  of  the 
foreign  article,  and  has  yielded  Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson  a percentage  of  6.94  of  morphia.  It 
is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  mud,  sesamum  and  hemp  seeds,  and  an  extract  from  the 
fruit  of  Sophora  Japonica,  but  is  positively  less  extensively  tampered  with  than  foreign  opium  in 
general.  The  best  Sechuen  drug,  according  to  Mr  Hobson,  comes  from  Kai-chau  and  Pi- 
hien  in  that  province.  More  extract  for  smoking  *j§j^  Ten-kau,  or  gfy  Shuh-yen, 
as  it  is  called)  is  said  to  be  got  from  the  Sech ‘uen  opium  than  from  the  Indian  product.  Yun- 
nan opium,  and  that  from  Kweichau,  are  called  i#  ± (Nan-t‘u),  all  these  forms  of  the 
diug  being  derisively  spoken  of  as  “dirt,”  or  as  Jll  ( Yoh-t‘u ),  “medicinal  earth.”  This 
is  a good  quality  of  drug,  but  is  perhaps  not  better  than  that  from  Kansuh  province.  The 
opium  from  Kansuh,  Shensi  and  Shansi,  is  called  ^ ( Si-t‘u ),  and  yields  a good  ex- 
tract. A large  quantity  of  opium,  some  of  it  of  a very  inferior  kind,  is  produced  in  Honan 
province,  and  largely  consumed  on  the  spot,  according  to  Richthofen.  Ying-ching-hien, 
and  places  in  Hwang-chau-fu,  all  in  Hupeh,  produce  the  drug.  Manchuria,  and  in  fact  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  produce  more  or  less  of  this  crop,  which  is  sown  in  the  tenth 
month,  and  is  seemed  by  the  third  month  of  the  next  year.  The  drug  is  prepared  on  a large 
scale  by  mixing  the  ashes  of  the  opium-pipes  with  the  raw  opium,  which  facilitate  the 
making  of  the  watery  infusion,  which  is  further  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  extract,  which  is  combustible  in  the  opium-pipe,  held  in  the  flame  of  a small  lamp. 
Water  disolves  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  ordinary  opium,  but  nothing  is  lost  by  the  Chi- 
nese practised  manipulator.  The  extract  is  usually  made  by  the  keepers  of  the  opium- 
saloons,  who  are  heavily  taxed  and  squeezed.  The  rich  people  and  Buddhist  priests  make  their 
own  extract.  The  burning  of  this  extract  in  an  incomplete  fashion,  as  is  carefully  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  yields  a smoke,  containing  sundry  incomprehensible  empyreumatic  com- 
pounds unknown  to  the  chemist,  but  producing  by  absorption  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  a 
stimulant,  or  some  perfectly  indescribable  effect,  unknown  to  all  but  the  actual  smoker.  Of  the 
effects  of  this  habit  all  have  heard  only  too  much.  The  moderate  use  of  the  pipe  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  health  of  most  of  those  who  practise  it.  The  positive  necessity  of  improv- 
ing or  increasing  the  extract  used  leads  to  the  loss  of  the  volitional,  digestive  and  sexual 
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powers,  or  in  other  words  to  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  man.  That  the  habit  may  be 
suddenly  and  permanently  broken  off  is  a fact  of  frequent  experience.  The  use  of  Arnmo- 
niated  Valerian-tincture,  the  employment  of  Nux  Vomica  and  other  tonics,  the  temporary 
smoking  of  the  powdered  root  of  the  Aucklandia  Costus  (jpf  /fv  and  above  all  the  re- 
gular provision  of  wholesome  food  for  both  body  and  mind,  are  amongst  the  plans  which 
may  be  adopted,  along  with  occasional  disciplinary  measures,  for  the  cure  of  a habit  perfectly 
free  from  any  mystery  as  to  its  cause  or  consequences.  Prepared  opium  is  exported  from 
China  at  the  present  time. 

OPPOPONAX — Q ( PeJi-clu-hiang ). — It  is  probable  that  this  drug  has  been 

known  to  the  Chinese  at  some  time  or  other,  judging  from  the  plate  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  its  asso- 
ciation with  other  Umbelliferous  plants,  and  other  considerations.  It  has  not  been  met  with  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  Orris-root  is  usually  sold  as  the  Peh-clri  drug. 

ORANGE,  COOLIE — ^ (dicing). — This  species  of  Orange  is  best  grown  in  the  south  of 
China,  and  is  known  by  its  thin,  yellow,  closely-adhering  skin  and  fine,  but  rather  sharp  flavour. 
The  tree  is  large  and  thorny,  but  there  is  a smaller  variety.  Marmalade  ( is  made 
from  it.  Stomachic,  carminative,  tonic  and  anti-vinous  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  fruit  and 
the  peel,  and  the  pips  are  given  in  lumbago,  according  to  the  Pen  Tsau.  As  these  oranges 
are  indigenous  to  China,  they,  with  many  other  kinds  of  Citrus,  have  come  into  large  use 


in  medicine. 


ORANGE,  MANDARIN (Kan). — The  character  (KiuJi),  stands  for  the  orange 

in  general,  and  often  for  this  red-skinned  variety,  the  Citrus  nobilis  of  books.  The  rind 
is  remarkable  for  the  loose  threads  connecting  it  with  the  endocarp.  The  fruit  is  smaller  and 
sweeter  than  the  coolie  orange,  and  is  the  orange  of  Central  China.  It  is  used  more  as 
a dessert,  and  the  peel  is  exported  to  J apan,  to  return  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats.  Another 
name  for  this  orange  is  * ( Chit ) or  jfj?  1#  (Sha-kari).  Immature  fruits  are  dried  and 
used  as  medicine,  as  well  as  the  peel  of  some  varieties  of  this  orange. 

ORANGE,  SOUR, — |||j  (Hiang-yuen). — Since  writing  the  article  on  Lemon,  an 
acid  orange,  differing  from  that  described  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  hr  No.  7 of  the  Ch.  Re- 
corder, for  1870,  has  been  met  with,  showing  that  at  least  at  the  present  time  the  Lemon 
is  not  properly  called  Iliang-yuen. 

ORANGE,  SWEET. — (Kiuh), — The  Citrus  Aurantium,  or  Common  Sweet  Orange  of 
the  books,  is  the  orange  of  India  and  China,  and  best  answers  to  the  Chinese  descriptions  of 
the  Kiuh,  as  a particular  kind. 


ORANGE-PEEL. — ^ (Cll  bl-pi),  ttfe  (Ilmg-pi). — The  peel  of  Citrus  Aurantium, 
Citrus  nobilis,  Citrus  Bigaradia  and  that  of  Citrus  Margarita,  called  by  Dr.  Williams  are 
collected  and  dried  by  boys,  women  and  rag-shop  keepers  to  sell  to  the  druggists,  who  use  en- 
ormous quantities  of  this  very  popular  medicine.  The  Canton  coolie  orange-peel  ( jpf  's 
much  esteemed,  and  sells  at  much  higher  price  in  Hankow.  Peel  from  Chang-chau-fu  in  Fuh- 
kien  is  much  asked  for.  Kiangsi  peel  ranks  next.  Stomachic,  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  anti- 
phlogistic, antiphlcgmatic  and  tussie  qualities  are  attributed  to  this  panacea  of  the  Chinese  doctor . 
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ORANGE-THREADS — g j^J  (. Kiuh-peh ),  /||g  fg  (Kiuh-lo).— Hanbury  describes 
Orange-zest  as  the  peel  of  some  Citrus  dried  in  very  thin  slices.  It  is  really  the  dried  threads 
of  the  fruit  which  cover  the  pulp  of  the  Sweet  Mandarin  Orange,  and  are  prolongations  of  the 
endocarp.  They  are  largely  used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  peel. 

ORCHIDES. — See  Dendrobium.  Under  the  name  of  j||j  (Lari),  a general  term  for  gynan- 
drous  flowers,  and  those  with  a single  flower  on  a peduncle,  several  Orchidaceous  plants  are 
vaguely  described.  Air-plants  (Yanda,  Aeranthus,  &c.,)  are  called  rj}  [|h]  (Tiau-lan).  Some- 
times Orchis  roots  are  sold  by  the  same  name  as  the  Amaryllis. 

ORPIMENT — 1^  (Tsz‘e-hwang). — “Female  yellow”  or  the  native  trisulphide  of  arse- 

nic, called  Hartal  in  India,  is  met  with  as  a heavy,  hepatic-yellow  mineral.  It  is  brought 
from  Honan,  Yunnan  and  Kansuh,  and  from  Cambodia.  It  is  used  as  an  escharotic,  vulnerary, 
alterative,  deobstruent,  expectorant  and  prophylactic  remedy.  It  is  used  as  a paint.  See 
Hartal. 

ORRIS-ROOT — |^jj  (Peli-clii). — This  root  of  the  Iris  florentina  is  used  in  China  more 

as  a medicine  than  as  an  article  of  the  toilet  See  Iris  Florentina. 

OYSTER — (Ilaii). — Very  excellent  oysters  are  obtainable  at  Shanghai  from  the 

Saddle  Islands,  off  that  port.  They  are  large  but  of  fan  flavour.  Oyster-beds  I)|t)  are 

kept  up,  according  to  Mr.  Bowka,  at  the  Nimrod  Sound,  off  the  coast  of  Chehkiang,  by  a 
system  of  low  mud-walls,  covered  with  stones  upon  which  the  oysters  grow.  The  oysters  are 
dried  and  exported.  Oyster-shell  (|)f|  or  Bjj  ^L)  is  largely  used  in  China,  or  that  of 
any  mollusk,  to  make  the  thin,  semi-transparent,  square,  flat  plates  which  are  skilfully  cut, 
after  careful  cleavage,  and  set  in  slight  bamboo  framework.  These  form  the  glazing  of  shutters 
and  public  lamps  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  China.  Paper  some- 
times displaces  the  shell,  but  glass  is  seldom  used. 

OX-GALL — Jjf||  (Niu-tari). — Laxative,  stomachic  .and  tonic  properties  are  ascribed  to 
this  inert  substance.  The  gall  of  almost  every  animal,  not  excluding  man,  is  used  in  Chinese 
medicine,  as  courage  is  located  in  the  gall-bladder,  according  to  Chinese  physiology.  See  Cow 
Bezoar . 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA — ^ jfA  (Tsoh-tsiang-Tsau),  fjg  (Ts'aumu).— This 

well-known  plant,  with  its  sour,  sensitive,  ternate  leaves,  is  met  with  all  over  China.  Cooling, 
emmenagogue,  astringent,  styptic,  diuretic  and  lithontriptic  qualities  are  referred  to  the  plant, 
and  the  juice  is  held  to  be  antidotal  of  the  mercurial  and  arsenical  poisons,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial when  appl  ed  directly  to  burns,  bites  and  eruptions. 

OXYMEL  OF  COPPER — ijpjj  (T'ung-luli-tsiang). — This  preparation  is  not  known 

to  the  Chinese,  but  it  makes  an  excellent  application  to  fetid  and  chronic  sores,  so  common  in 
China,  and  for  which  a rich  variety  of  remedies  is  always  called  for. 


IP 

PACHYMA  COCOS. — (Fuh-ling). — This  Fungal  growth,  which  is  both  a food  and 
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a medicine  for  the  omnivorous  Chinese,  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  large  tubers,  having  a cor- 
rugated, blackish-brown  skin,  and  consisting  internally  of  a hard,  starchy  substance,  of  a white 
colour,  but  sometimes  tinged  with  pale  red  or  brown,  especially  towards  the  outside.  The  tuber 
is  sometimes  perforated  by  an  irregular  channel,  lined  with  a red  membrane,  marking  its  attach- 
ment to  some  root.  The  tubers  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a fist  to  that  of  a peck-measure.  They 
are  met  with  on  the  sites  of  old  fir-plantations,  or  actually  connected  with  living  fir-trees.  They 
would  appear  to  have  an  aerial  stem  in  some  cases,  but  the  Chinese  confound  them  with  the 
genuine  root  of  a Smilax  lanceolata,  and  the  two  substances  are  exported  to  India  and  elsewhere 
as  China-root.  The  Burmese  call  it  Tsein-apho-taroup.  The  best  is  the  hardest  and  whitest. 
Ching-ting  fu  in  Pehchihli,  Ngan-ldng  fu  in  Nganhwui,  Hang-chau  fu  in  Chelikiang,  Li-p‘ing 
fu  in  Kwei-chau,  and  In-chau  fu  in  Shantung  yield  the  drug.  ft  imp  {Full-shirt),  is  another 
kind  mentioned  in  books.  The  substance  probably  consists  of  pectine,  and  is  free  from  smell  or  taste. 
Similar  stuff  is  found  in  Japan,  and  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Indian  Bread.  It  is 
ground  up,  mixed  with  rice-flour,  and  made  into  small,  square  cakes,  which  are  hawked  about 
all  hot  in  the  early  morning  in  Hankow.  They  are  set  down  as  good  in  febrile  and  dyspeptic 
complaints.  See  Smilax. 

PANGOLIN. — Jijjp  {Ling-li). — This  scaly  ant-eater,  the  Manis  Javanica  of  naturalists, 

is  met  with  in  Hupeh,  Kiangnan,  and  the  southern  provinces.  It  is  dark-coloured,  more  than 
two  feet  long,  and  covered  on  the  back,  limbs,  tail  and  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  belly, 
with  movable  imbricated  scales.  The  tail  is  long,  and  the  tongue  very  mobile.  It  lives  on 
flies,  ants,  &c.,  by  catching  them  upon  its  out-stretched  tongue.  Sometimes  it  lies  down  as  if 
dead,  and  as  the  flies  collect  upon  its  body  it  closes  on  them  with  its  scales,  and  entering  the 
water  feasts  upon  the  prey  which  floats  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  drowned  by  the  ma- 
neuvre.  The  scales,  called  ^ Ut  T ( Cliuen-slian-Idah ),  are  roughly  triangular,  concavo- 
convex,  and  marked  at  the  attached  end  with  fine  grooves,  like  those  on  shell-valves.  They  are 
brown  and  semitransparent,  those  of  the  tail  being  the  finest.  They  were  formerly  given  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  disease,  not  excluding  slnn-diseases.  The  principal  use  at  the  present 
time  is  to  scratch  itching  surfaces,  for  which  purpose  they  are  fixed  upon  a length  of  bamboo 
as  a kind  of  curry-comb.  No  evil  consequences  are  said  to  follow  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  largely  called  for  amongst  the  prurient  Chinese. 

PAPER. — {Chi). — The  character  for  this  important  fabric,  nowhere  so  extensively  em- 
ployed as  in  China,  has  been  written  with  both  the  radical  for  cloth,  and  that  for  stone.  An- 
ciently bamboo-leaves  scorched  before  a flame  were  used  to  write  upon,  and  this  material  still 
contributes  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  article  of  the  present  day.  In  the  times 
of  the  Ts ‘in  and  Han  monarchs  coloured  threads  of  silk  were  used  to  record  events,  and  the 
character  in  constant  use  still  retains  the  radical  for  silk.  In  the  reign  of  the  Han  emperor 
Ilo-ti  the  bark  of  certain  trees  came  into  use,  being  boiled  to  a pulp,  along  with  silk,  old  fishing- 
nets  and  hemp-fibres,  to  make  a paper  which  came  into  general  nse.  Then  as  now,  the  mate- 
rials employed  varied  greatly  according  to  the  locality.  The  use  of  printing-blocks  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  led  to  the  extensive  making  of  paper,  in  which  the  Chinese  have  ever  since 
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continued  to  excel.  The  delicacy  of  their  best  proof-paper  (forming  the  original  “India-proof” 
of  former  days),  the  elegance,  cheapness  and  general  use  of  their  commonest  stationary-mate- 
rials are  amongst  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  a true  civilization.  Chinese  paper  is  made  from 
bamboo,  rice-straw,  wheat-straw,  cotton,  hemp,  the  bark  of  the  Ailanthus,  Broussonetia  and 
other  trees,  and  the  refuse  of  silk-cocoons.  (Ho-cki),  is  rice-straw  paper  used  for 

sacrificial  burnings.  j£*R  {P'i-tsze),  is  the  mulberry-bark  paper,  which  has  been  long  used 
in  the  Hankow  Mission  Hospital  as  a substitute  for  lint  and  old  rag.  It  comes  from  Wu-chang 
fu  and  Yuu-yang  fu  in  Hupeh.  Wan-tsai  hien  Fung-sinhien  and  Lin-chang  hien,  all  in  Kiangsi, 
make  a paper  called  ( Piau-sin ),  used  for  packing.  Liu-yang  hien  in  Hunan  also  sup- 
plies this  article.  ( Hwci-tsien ) paper  from  Fuhkien,  and  Sinchang  hien  (Kiangsi)  is  a 

rough  paper  for  packing  up  drugs  in.  ^i]f  ( Hwang-piau ) paper,  made  in  Kwang-sin  fu 

(Kiangsi)  is  the  same  as  the  Ilo-chi , used  in  burning  for  the  dead.  iK  PJj  (Ta-tseh),  PfI  filj 
{Chung-tseh) , made  in  Kwang-sin  fu,  ale  used  for  account-books.  ^ (Mait-piai),  and  ^ 
m {Lien-chi),  are  fine  papers  made  in  northern  Fuhkien  and  in  Yuen-shan  hien  (Kiangsi), 
and  used  for  writing,  printing  and  mounting  pictures  or  scrolls.  {Kai-lien-chi),  is 

a good,  yellow,  thin  paper  useful  for  wrapping  up  powders  in  dispensary-practice.  {JjJI 
{Lah-tsien),  is  a waxed  note-paper.  Seven-lined  and  eight-lined  paper,  divided  by  perpendicular 
red  lines,  and  stamped  with  curious  coloured  devices,  are  sold  every  where  in  great  variety,  at 
small  cost.  The  ashes  of  paper  are  given  as  an  astringent,  and  the  paper  of  an  old  book,  or 
letter,  after  cutting  out  the  printed  characters,  held  in  such  commendable  veneration  in  China, 
is  a remedy  for  barren  women ! Much  interesting  matter  on  paper  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Drew’s 
“ Kiukiang  Report  of  Custom’s  Revenue  ” for  1869,  to  which  the  author  is  much  indebted. 

PAPER  MULBERRY — {Ch‘u),  fg;  ^ {Kau-sang),  {Kau-scmg). — The  Paper 

Mulberry  tree  or  Broussonetia  (Morus),  papyrifera  of  botanists,  is  common  in  China  and  Japan. 
Its  globular,  red  fruit  is  much  eaten  by  children.  The  wood  is  used  for  making  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  The  seeds  ~j“)  are  small,  round  achenia,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and 

much  broken  up,  as  met  with  in  the  shops.  They  are  mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  are  be-" 
lieved  to  be  tonic  and  invigorating.  Coarse  cloth  and  much  good  paper  (J^  are  made  from 
the  liber  of  this  large  and  valuable  tree.  The  leaves  and  branches  are  lenitive  and  diuretic, 
and  may  be  used  to  make  a ptisan  in  gonorrhsea. 

PARAFFINE.—^  )}§  '/fg  See  Bitumen  and  Naptha. 

PARASITES — {Hull). — These  true  parasitic  plants,  such  as  the  Mistletoe,  Dodder, 
&c.,  are  not  carefully  distinguished  from  the  epiphytes  or  lodgers  as  the  Chinese  call  them. 
The  word  Huh  is  applied  generally  to  epiphytic  Orchids.  The  Cordyceps  Sinensis  is  a parasite 
upon  the  Hepialus  caterpillar,  and  like  all  these  curious  freaks  of  nature,  is  used  medicinally  in 
China.  The  mulberry-lice  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  mulberry-plantations  in  China  and 
Japan,  are  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Epiphyte. 

PARDANTHUS  CHINENSIS — l|j*  gf-  {Shie-lcan).— The  dark,  irregular  rhizomes  of 
this  and  other  Iridaceous  plants  are  sold  under  this  name.  The  rhizome  is  very  hard,  bristled 
with  rootlets,  and  of  a chrome-yellow  in  the  interior.  The  taste  is  acrid  in  the  fresh  state, 
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and  the  drag  is  understood  by  the  Chinese  to  he  deleterious.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
as  an  expectorant,  deobstruent,  carminative  and  diuretic  medicine,  having  some  especial 
popularity  in  diseases  of  the  throat. 

PARSNIP. — Ji||  'flu  ( Hu-lo-pu ). — This  foreign  vegetable  is  apparently  included  in 
the  description  of  the  Carrot  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  though  the  account  is  not  very  clear. 

PASSERINA — “j^*  ( Kan-sui ) — The  tubercular,  or  nodulose,  roots  of  this  Thymela- 

ceous  plant  are  brought  from  Sui-teh-chau  in  Shensi,  and  from  Kiangnan.  The  plant  has 
an  acrid  and  poisonous  juice.  The  root  is  usually  sold  with  the  tubers  separated.  They  have 
a reddish  epidermis,  partly  removed,  and  internally  are  white,  starchy  and  much  worm- 
eaten  as  a rule.  They  are  administered  in  anasarca,  ascites,  tympanitis,  hernia,  hydrocele  and 
dysuria.  They  are  applied  to  deaf  ears  and  aching  parts,  to  relieve  pain. 

PASSERINA  CHAMJEDAPHNE,—^  ( Yuen-hwa). — The  small,  dried,  downy  flowers 

of  this  Daphnal  plant  are  brought  from  Pehchihli,  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi,  and  are  infused  in 
a spirit  much  drunk  in  Central  China,  as  a sort  of  cordial,  tonic  and  antifebrile  tincture.  The 
leaves  are  irritant,  and  with  the  flowers  and  root-bark  are  applied  to  buboes,  &c.  They 
are  said  to  act  on  the  uterus.  They  are  mixed  with  salt,  and  used  to  colour  preserved  eggs  of 
a reddish-brown  colour. 

PASTILLES — tjtjj  ( Wan-yen-ldanrj) . — These  are  long,  limp  torches  of  bamboo, 

covered  with  a composition  of  elm  saw-dust,  some  fragrant  substance,  and  a small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  or  orpiment.  They  are  sold  for  one  cash  each,  and  are  used  to  drive  away  mosqui- 
toes, or  bad  smells,  both  very  common  in  China.  Hollow  coils  of  touch-paper,  filled  with  a 
similar  powder,  are  called  ( Wan-yen),  and  are  sold  at  two  cash  per  yard  of  length. 

These  burning  pastilles  are  a most  frequent  cause  of  fire  in  Chinese  houses. 

PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS — {T'ung). — This  identification  of  Hoffman,  and  Sciiultes 
is  probably  correct.  The  tree  is  called  also  & If)  ( Peh-t‘ung ),  and  is  said  to  be  like 
the  famous  Fu-sang  tree  of  the  country  of  Fu-sang.  Its  timber  is  excellent,  being  much 
esteemed  for  making  musical  instruments.  The  large,  cordate-ovate  leaves  are  used  as  a wash 
for  sores,  and  to  strengthen  the  hair  when  turning  grey.  The  bark  is  vermicidal  and  diure- 
tic. The  flowers  mark  the  coming  of  the  third  month,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  and  are 
succeeded  by  large  ovoid  fruits. 

PEA — See  Pisum  Arvense. 

PEACH (tau),  fill*  ( Sien-hwo ). — The  Peach  (Amygdalus  Persica)  might  as 

well  be  called  Chinese  as  Persian,  for  it  has  been  long  indigenous  to  this  isolated  country,  and 
bears  most  plentifully,  as  the  right  half  of  the  character  (which  means  a million)  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  trees  are  often  grafted,  but  the  kernels  of  these  are  not  officinal.  The 
( Yu-tau ),  is  the  Nectarine.  II  fit  ( Ping-tau ) and  ijvjj}  ( IIoh-t‘au ) are  names  of  the 
“ flat  peach,”  of  excellent  flavour  and  foreign  origin.  ( Kin-t‘au ) is  a yellow  fruited 

peach.  Varieties  from  Persia,  Kwanlun  and  elsewhere  are  named  in  great  profusion.  The 
Chinese  have  a vicious  way  of  plucking  these,  and  many  other  fruits,  before  they  are  ripe. 
A kind  of  vinegar  was  formerly  made  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  reaches  are  thought  to 
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suit  lung-diseases.  The  kernels  are  given  in  coughs,  blood-diseases,  rheumatism, 

amenorrhcea  and  worms.  They  resemble  almond-pips  in  their  action.  Peach-flowers  are  put 
down  as  laxative,  diuretic,  sedative  and  vermifuge.  The  bark  is  given  in  jaundice,  dropsy, 
hydrophobia  dysmenorrhoea,  asthma  and  many  other  diseases. 

PEACH-GUM, — Jj||.  ( yfau-kiau ), — The  gum  flowing  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of 
the  peach-tree  was  formerly  a favourite  sedative,  alterative,  astringent  and  demulcent  remedy. 

PEAE.—^  (L{\  jfl  ( Kwo-tsung ). — The  pear  has  been  long  known  in  China,  if  it 

be  not  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  was  introduced  into  India  from  China,  along  with  the 
peach,  according  to  Mr.  Eitel.  mm  ( Po-li ),  § ^ ( Hiang-li. ),  (. Peh-li ) and 

^*1  (Siueh-U)  are  northern  varieties,  brought  from  Shingking  and  Pehchihli.  Many 
other  kinds  are  known,  but  the  actual  Chinese  pear  is  a woody  and  tasteless  fruit.  The  cha- 
racter (tariff)  stands  for  the  genus  Pyrus,  the  character  (Li)  having  been  given  to 
the  fruit  from  the  belief  that  it  tended  to  cause,  or  to  aggravate  dysentery  (*|  or  ^jj  the 
sharp  malady).  Laxative,  diuretic,  cooling,  anti-vinous,  tussic  and  expectorant  qualities  are 
assigned  to  it.  The  flowers  and  bark  are  given  in  fever,  cholera  and  dysentery. 

PEAKLASH.  — ||j|n  (Kien-sha). — This  is  a kind  of  home-made  potash,  used  to  raise 

bread,  or  as  an  alkaline  ley  to  remove  grease  and  dirt. 

PEAEL-BAELEY ^|r  C f-i-mi). — See  Job's  tears  ( Coix  lachrymalis). 

PENNYEOYAL — See  Mint. 

PEONY. — See  Paonia. 

P2EONIA  ALBEFLOBA — Q ^ (Pe7i-choh-yoh).~— The  root  of  this  Ranunculaceous 

plant  is  in  great  repute  with  Chinese  doctors  as  a tonic,  alterative,  astringent  and  general  reme- 
dy in  diseases  of  females.  It  comes  from  Hwui-chau-fu  in  Nganhwui,  and  from  Honan. 
It  occurs  in  hard,  heavy  pieces,  tapering,  of  the  size  of  the  thumb,  or  middle  finger,  and 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  It  is  of  a pinkish-white  colour,  and  marked  with  scars  and  tu- 
bercles on  the  outside,  and  is  white  or  brownish,  and  semi-translucent  in  the  interior. 

PJEONIA  MOUTAN — ( Mau-tan ). — This  favourite  flower  of  the  Chinese  gardeners, 
who  make  more  than  thirty  varieties,  has  quite  a literature  of  its  own.  By  long  care  the  plant 
has  been  rendered  suffruticose.  It  is  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  in  Shensi 
and  Honan.  Yen-ngan-fu  (Shensi),  Tsau-chau-fu  (Shantung)  and  Ho-nan-fu  (Honan),  supply 
the  roughly-quilled  bark  of  the  root  (^}‘  J^)  which  is  largely  prescribed  in  congestions,  blood- 
diseases,  menstrual  disorders,  haemorrhages  and  in  cases  of  vermes.  It  is  met  with  in  quills, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  dark-brown  on  the  outside,  and  of  a pinkish  colour  on  the  inside,  and 
on  the  broken  surface.  It  has  a warm  flavour  and  but  little  smell. 

PiEONIA  EUBEA ( Cliih-choli-yoh ),  zim  ( Tiau-chi ),  Jl  1%  ( Ch‘uen - 

choh). — This  drug  is  brought  from  Seoh‘uen  and  elsewhere.  It  is  used  as  a carminative,  de- 
obstruent and  alterative  drug.  It  is  in  straight,  pinkish-buff  pieces,  smaller  than  the  other 
peony-roots,  and  furrowed  longitudinally. 

PEPPEE-COENS — ^2  ( Hu-tsiau ). — Large  quantities  of  the  white  and  black  varie- 
ties of  pepper,  which  the  Chinese  regard  as  perfectly  distinct  kinds,  are  brought  to  Hankow,  by 
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way  of  Ningpo,  for  distribution  to  the  other  provinces  of  Central  and  Western  China.  It  is 
imported  from  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Malacca  to  a great  extent.  India  formerly 
supplied  the  article,  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a warm  stimulant,  stomachic,  carminative,  deriva- 
tive, antiperiodic  and  diaphoretic  drug,  and  to  some  extent  as  a condiment  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.  The  common  capsicum  is  too  cheap  to  be  replaced  by  the  foreign  article,  but  Mr. 
Bowua  of  the  Imperial  Customs  reports  that  attempts  have  been  made  unsuccessfully,  to  raise 
the  pepper-vine,  which  grows  wild  on  the  island  of  Hainan.  The  white  pepper  is  preferred  to 
the  black,  and  is  largely  purchased  at  Ningpo. 

PEPPER,  GROUND — ( ITu-tsiau-mien ). — This  article  is  never  seen  amongst 
the  Chinese,  unconnected  with  foreigners.  Capsicum-pulp  replaces  both  this  and  mustard  as 
the  condiment  of  the  million. 

PEPPERMINT — See  Mint. 

PEPSINE — See  FoivVs  Gizzard. 

PERGULARIA  0D0RATISSIMA — ||  ^ (Ye'-lan-hiang).— This  fragrant  Asclepiad 
plant  is  not  known  to  have  any  medicinal  use.  It  is  remarkable  as  occurring  in  the  same  or- 
der as  the  fetid  Carrion-plant.  Some  species  cf  Pergularia  are  edible. 

PERSIMMON — ( T‘sze ),  ( T'sze ). — These  are  the  juicy,  sweet,  but  occasionally 

austere,  fruits  of  the  Diospyros  Kaki  and  other  species  of  this  Ebenaceous  genus.  See  Diospy- 
ros  Kald. 

PETROLEUM jjg  ( Shih-nau-yu ),  ( Liu-hwang-yu ). — A full  account 

of  this  and  similar  aubstances  will  be  found  under  the  articles  of  Bitumen  and  Naptha.  At  the 
present  time  Tseh-chau-fu  in  Shansi  (south-west),  yields  a kind  of  petroleum,  or  rock-oil.  In 
Kia-ting-fu  (Scchhen)  there  are  oil  or  fire-wells,  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  deep, 
which  yield  an  inflammable  gas  (methane)  and  an  oily,  greenish,  combustible  petroleum-like 
liquid,  containing  paraffine.  These  wells  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Wu-tsung, 

the  ninth  Ming  emperor.  The  gas  is  said  by  Mr.  Wylie  to  be  used  to  evaporate  the  brine 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

PETUNTSZE — ££  (Tun),  S ( Peh-tun-tsze ). — This  siliceous,  or  quartzose,  in' 

gredient  is  used  in  making  porcelain,  and  is  not  carefully  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
Kaolin,  or  decomposed  felspar,  wThich  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  absorbent  and  astringent 
powder. 

PEWTER. — (Sik). — Tin  and  pewter  are  not  distinguished  with  sufficient  care  by  the 
Chinese  and  those  who  employ  their  nomenclature.  The  ores  come  from  Yunnan,  and  from 
Kwei-yang-chau  in  Hunan,  which  latter  place  also  yields  what  is  probably  an  antimonial  ore. 
The  only  medical  point  of  interest  is  that  cases  of  poisoning  are  known  to  occur  from  the  use  of 
pewter  in  making  wine-vessels. 

PHARBITIS  (CONVOLVULUS)  NIL. — -J-*  (/C ien-niu-tsze). — The  mixed  triangular 
seeds  of  the  black  (S  and  wbite  ( f— } -ff~)  seeded  varieties  of  this  plant  are  met  with 
in  Chinese  drug-shops.  They  arc  used,  sensibly  enough  for  a wonder,  as  purgatives  and  diure- 
tics in  dropsy,  in  constipation  and  in  cases  of  worms.  They  have  a sweetish  and  subacrid  taste. 
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They  contain  a brown  and  purgative  resin,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Bidie.  They  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  jalap  in  the  Indian  Pharmacopeia,  where  direction  will  be  found  for  preparing 
the  Extract,  Resinous  Extract,  Tincture  and  Compound  Powder  of  Kaladana,  the  name  by 
which  the  black  seeds  are  known  in  India. 

PHASEOLUS  ANGULATUS. — {Luh-tau). — This  is  an  identification  by  Tatarinov. 
The  Pen  Ts'au  includes  one  or  two  kinds  of  Phaseolus  under  this  name.  The  vetch  is  called 
by  the  name  Luh-tau  in  Hankow.  China  is  remakably  rich  in  many  kinds  of  bean,  some  of 
which  are  very  rich  in  oil.  Other  kinds  have  been  imported  for  growth,  as  the  names  often 
indicate.  Curry  is  very  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  of  these  PhaseolL  See  Vicia 
sativa. 


PHRAGMITES. — (Lu),  (Tih),  (Wei). — The  banks,  marshes  and  shoals,  or 

islands,  of  the  Yangtsze  River  are  covered  with  the  tall,  tufted  reeds  which  yield  an  annual 
growth  to  the  people,  who  cut  them  down  on  the  subsidence  of  the  floods.  These  reed-beds 
yield  a considerable  revenue  to  the  government,  and  form  the  fuel  =^),  for  a laige  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  Nganhwui,  Kiangnan,  &c.,  who  use  them  as  well  for 
building  hovels,  making  mats  and  hurdles,  and  eat  the  young  shoots  as  food.  The  shoots  of 
this  bamboo  of  the  central  provinces,  are  diuretic.  The  large  long,  leaves  are  reputed  to  be 
cooling  and  are  often  used  to  wrap  up  the  three-cornered  dumplings  of  glutinous  rice  eaten  at 
the  dragon-boat  festival  of  the  fifth  month.  The  ashes  of  the  stem  are  used  as  an  escharotic.  The 
root  is  believed  to  be  cooling,  stomachic  and  astringent.  These  reeds  grow  to  the  height  of 
some  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  fistular  stems,  topped  by  the 
Bilky  flag  which  marks  the  inflorescence. 

PHYTEUMA  (?) — *|||  {Tang-san). — The  root  of  a Campanulaceons  plant  is  sometimes 

met  with  bearing  this  name,  usually  given  to  a kind  of  Bastard  Ginseng. 


PHYTOLACCA  OCTANDRA. — ( Shang-luh ). — This  is  an  edible  plant  met  with  in 
gardens,  and  upon  the  roadsides  in  Hupeh,  Shensi  and  Kiangsi.  The  eight  stamens  and  eight 
carpels  of  this  plant  distinguish  it  from  the  Pocan  Bush  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a very 
acrid  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  emetic  (the  root),  hydragogue,  anti-arthritic  and  discutient. 
The  flowers  are  officinal  in  apoplexy. 

PIG— ^ (Chii). — See  Pork 


PIG’S  TUBERS ( Cliu-linq ). — These  are  tuberiform  todies  of  an  irregular  size, 

and  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  pig’s  dung.  They  are  covered  with  a thin,  dark-brown,  roughened 
cuticle,  often  worm-eaten,  and  are  much  lighter  than  the  Fuh-ling  (Pachyma)  with  which  they 
have  nothing  in  common  but  half  the  name.  The  interior  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
very  much  resembles  cork.  They  have  no  noticeable  smell  or  taste.  They  are  produced  as  an 
excrescence  upon  the  trunk,  or  rootstock,  of  the  Liquidambar  (^H,)  tree,  a genus  of  the  order 

a 

of  Altingiacese.  Other  trees  are  said  to  produce  it,  or  similar  corky  ridges.  Most  of  the  drug 
comes  from  the  south,  the  trees  in  the  north  not  producing  this  morbid  outgrowth.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  fevers,  fluxes  and  urinary  disorders.  The  character  ling  is  said  to  have  formerly  been 
written  as  that  for  spirit  (ff|),  a term  applied  to  the  tree  itself. 


PILLS  OP  ASSAFffiTIDA — [Jflj*  |^ij|  ^ (CS-ivei-hwan). — These  pills,  containing  orpiment 
and  dog-gall,  are  given  in  abdominal  obstructions.  Pills  of  assafcetida  are  said  to  be  given  to 
opium-smokers  as  a placebo.  They  answer  better  in  the  flatulence  of  dyspepsia  so  constantly 
complained  of  by  the  Chinese. 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  AND  IKON >Jf|  ( T^ung-king-hwan ). — The  Chinese  books  con- 

tain prescriptions  for  emmenagogue  pills,  containing  croton-oil,  rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
Pills  containing  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  or  without  iron,  may  be  called  by  this  same  name. 
Menstrual  disorders,  attended  with  leucorrhaea,  are  very  common  in  China. 

PILLS  OF  CALOMEL — (jting-fen-hivan). — Calomel  is  largely  used  in  Chinese 
medical  practice  as  a ti m ( T‘\-yoh ),  or  “ eliminating  medicine.” 

PILLS  OF  GINSENG ft  ^ % ( Tsai-tsau-hiccin). — See  Ginseng. 

PILLS  OF  MERCUR7 — (Shwui-jj'm-hivan) . — Mercury  was  formerly  used  in 
the  form  of  “ blue  pill,”  a conserve  of  dates  being  used  to  extingiush  the  mercury. 

PILLS  OF  OPIUM. — t\l  yfy  ( Sanggaau-tsze ). — This  is  a name  given  to  pills  of  “ raw” 

opium,  employed  by  suicidal  persons,  and  by  not  a few  fraudulent  abstainers  from  opium-smok- 
ing. Good  extract  of  opium  for  making  opium  -pills  might  be  obtained  from  China  for  use 
at  home. 

PINE — (San),  (Sharmuli). — This  Coniferous  tree  (Cunninghamia  Sinensis) 

grows  in  the  southern,  central  and  western  provinces  of  China,  and  in  Japan,  from  which  latter 
place  the  Chinese  at  one  time  imported  its  timber.  Its  short,  stiff  pointed  leaves,  and  its 
avoidance  of  the  sea-coast,  have  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Sampson  as  distinguishing  features  of 
this  fine  tree.  The  timber  is  much  valued  for  making  coffins,  flooring,  furniture  and  house-frames, 
as  it  is  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  the  Pinus  Sinensis  but  is  not  so 

suitable  for  piles  as  the  latter,  if  the  ground  be  permanently  damp.  The  destruction  of  piles  is 
almost  certain  if  the  tops  of  the  piles  show  above  ground,  and  are  alternately  exposed  to  air  and 
water.  Charcoal  for  making  gunpowder  is  usually  procured  from  the  Cunninghamia  wood. 
All  parts  of  the  tree  are  officinal  as  stimulant,  tonic  and  sedative  remedies. 

PINELLIA  TUBERIFEBA. — gee  Midsummer  Root. 

PINUS  SUCCINIFEB.—^  ^ (Sung-shih) .— Chu-chau-fu  in  Chehkiang  yields  this 
fossil  Conifer,  which  is  associated  in  Chinese  works  with  asbestus  and  amber. 

PISUM  ABVENSE — (Wan-tau),^^  ,/Jx  Ts‘ing-siau-tau). — This  kind  of 

pea  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  country  of  the  Uigurs,  during  the  T ang 
time.  The  peas  are  eaten  when  fresh,  but  they  boil  very  hard.  The  dried  peas  are  speckled 
and  purplish,  and  are  ground  into  a fine  yellowish  meal  (58  -B  ©o  which  is  much  used  in 
the  streets  of  Hankow,  where  itinerant  stall-keepers  cook  it  up  with  rice-flour  as  a kind  of  gruel. 
Nutrient,  astringent  and  diuretic  properties  are  ascribed  to  this  pea. 

PITCH. — H (Sung-Shu-kau). — Black  Dammar  and  impure  Elerni  replace 
pitch  and  tar  in  China.  See  Tar. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR — jj|.  (CIi  e-tsien). — This  common  “cart-track”  plant  was 
formerly  eaten  as  a pot-herb.  The  small,  reddish-black,  mucilaginous  seed  are  much 
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used  as  a diuretic,  pectoral,  demulcent,  tonic  and  anti-rheumatic  dose. 

PLANTAIN— gj  jft.— See  Banana. 

PLASTER,  BLISTERING. — (Pan-miau-hm-yoh) . — This  plaster  of  the 
Mylabris  Cichorii  is  not  prepared  in  the  same  formal  way  as  the  Empl.  Cantharidum  of  Eu- 
rope. See  Bat's  dang. 

PLASTER  OF  CAMPHOR  (BAROS), — ^jC  (P‘mg-p‘ien-kau~yok  ). — An  expen- 

sive, warm  plaster  is  in  much  repute  amongst  the  Chinese,  under  this  name. 

PLASTER  OF  ISINGLASS ( Yudciaitr-p‘ien). — Strips  of  thin  isinglass  were 

the  old  adhesive  plaster  of  Chinese  surgical  practice,  but  they  are  never  met  with  at  the  present 
time.  Seaweed  gelatine  has  to  a great  extent  replaced  genuine  isinglass  in  China. 

PLASTER,  LEAD. — * m ft  # m {Mih-to-sang-Jcau-yoli). — This  adhesive  plaster 
was  formerly  prepared  from  litharge,  as  the  name  indicates,  but  is  now  seldom  met  with. 

PLASTER  OF  OPIUM. — ( Ya-plieu-7can-yoh ). — As  the  prepared  opium 

is  always  at  hand  in  China,  tliis  plaster  is  easily  extemporised,  and  sometimes  actually  used  by 
the  natives  who  understand  the  use  of  opium  in  all  its  forms. 

PLASTER  OF  RESIN. — (Sung-liiang-hiu-yoli). — This  plaster  is  much 
used  in  dressing  sores,  carbuncles  and  wounds  in  China,  where  plasters  of  all  kinds  replace  the 
ointments  of  European  practice. 


PLASTER,  STICKING. - 
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PJ  (Hoh-Jcaiir-kau-yoh). — All  the  filthy,  black, 

nostral  piaster's,  compounded  of  resin  and  wood-oil,  with  which  the  Chinese  so  love  to  close  up 
foul  and  festering  wounds  and  sores  of  every  kind,  may  well  be  called  sticking  plasters. 
The  common  adhesive  plaster  of  Europe  goes  well  enough  by  this  name,  and  is  in  great  repute 
amongst  the  Chinese  patients  of  Mission  Hospitals,  who  look  upon  plasters  as  almost  a part  of 
their  wearing-apparel.  Adhesive  plaster  should  be  very  carefully  rolled  up  with  a layer  of 
tissue-paper,  to  prevent  its  matting  together  in  hot  weather. 

PLASTER,  WHITE. — J^jJ  (. Peh-Jcau-yoh ). — This  Chinese  “white  plaster”  is  rather 

an  ointment  than  a plaster,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Chinese  pharmacy.  It  is  made  from 
calomel,  calamine,  cosmetic  powder,  white  and  yellow  wax,  musk,  Borneo  camphor  and  lard. 
It  is  a very  good  sample  of  a Chinese  plaster,  and  is  applied  to  chronic  ulcers  and  to  bites. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS — ( Shuh-shih-Tcau ). — This  heated  gypsum,  or  sul- 
phate of  lime,  is  used  as  a desiccating  application  to  sores  and  herpetic  eruptions. 


PLATINUM. — J^J  (Peh-Jcin). — This  name  “ white  metal  ” has  been  some  time  in  use 

in  Anglo-Chinese  works  on  chemistry,  but  is  liable  to  some  objection  as  it  is  already  applied  in 
the  Pen  Tsau  to  silver. 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM. — ^ ( Kih-Jcang ),  ft  ( Kih-hung ). — This 

plant  is  a kind  of  Bell-wort  (Campanulaceae)  with  red  stems.  It  is  said  to  have  insecticidal  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  to  falsify  Ginseng,  like  many  other  of  the  Campanulacese.  The  root  is 
brought  from  Sech  uen,  from  Teh-ngan-fu  in  Hupeh,  Hwai-king-fu  in  Honan,  and  from  Ning- 
wn-fu  in  Shansi.  It  occurs  in  short,  dark,  brown  pieces,  much  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  and 
sometimes  moniliform,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a little  finger  to  a writing-quill,  or  even 
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smaller.  It  has  little  odour  or  flavour,  hut  is  used  as  a tonic,  astringent,  carminative,  sedative, 
pectoral,  stomachic,  deobstruent,  vermifuge  and  odontalgic  remedy,  so-called. 

PLUM— ^ (Li),  Ilf  (. Kia-ldng-tsze ). — The  genus  Prunus  is  often  express- 
ed by  the  Chinese  (Mei),  applied  to  otber  fruits  as  well.  jM.  ( Ku-ling-kia ) is  the 

Chinese  equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  plum.  Wild  and  very  many  cultivated  kinds  of 
plum  of  good  size  and  flavour  are  met  with  in  the  central  provinces.  The  word  ^ (Lai)  also 
stands  for  some  of  the  members  of  the  genus  Prunus.  Plum-jam  was  formerly  in  vogue 
in  China.  The  doubtfulness  of  the  plum  as  a wholesome  fruit  is  shared  by  old  Chinese  writers, 
who  attribute  several  injurious,  or  even  poisonous,  qualities  to  the  fruit.  The  kernels  of  the 
plum-stone  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  apricot  and  almond.  The  root-bark  was 
formerly  used  as  an  antifebrile  remedy.  Dr.  Bretschneider  gives  an  elm-leaved  plum  (ijjpj 
3^  as  the  Prunus  trichocarpa.  B 0.*  (Pa-tan-liang)  is  the  name  of  certain  flat, 
amygdaloid  kernels,  brought  from  Shensi,  and  used  in  coughs.  They  formerly  came  from 
Asia. 

PLUMBAGO  ZEYLANICA — Jj^  ( Yen-lai-hung ). — The  poisonous  root  of  this  acrid 

plant,  which  flowers  in  the  ninth  month,  when  “ the  wild  geese  come,”  is  sudorific,  sialagogue, 
anti-periodic  and  vesicatory.  There  is  a white  and  a red  variety  in  China,  but  no  notice  of  the 
plant  has  been  found  in  the  medical  works.  The  seeds  are  prescribed  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia 
and  as  an  eyewash.  The  people  of  India  and  Java  use  this  and  other  species,  perhaps  com- 
mon in  China,  as  sudorifics  and  counter-irritants.  A peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  Plum- 
bagin,  resides  in  these  plants,  which  judging  from  experience  in  Southern  India,  are  worth  a 
trial  in  leprosy. 

PLUMIERIA  ACUMINATA See  Egg-flower. 

POISONS. — $p|  ( Tuh-yoh ),  /j^>  i|j|  (Lau-hwaigin-tih-yoh). — Officinal  and 

orthodox  medicines  are  called  |||  (Kwan-yoli).  Mineral  substances  are  seldom  met  with 
in  druggists’  shops.  Arsenious  acid,  orpiment,  copperas,  mercury,  Borneo  camphor,  musk,  nux 
vomica  beans  and  gold  leaf  are  substances,  said  to  be  taken  by  Chinese  suicides,  or  used  by 
poisoners.  The  most  common  and  convenient  poison  is  opium,  a drug  always  at  hand.  Man- 
darins of  high  rank  wear  on  their  persons  a small  bead,  filled  with  what  is  called  peacock’s 
blood.  This  they  are  said  to  take  when  they  desire  to  destroy  themselves  suddenly.  Wood- 
oil,  vegetable  tallow  and  the  pods  of  acacia  concinna  are  the  ordinary  remedies  given  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  which  are  made  out  during  life.  To  their  credit  they  are  not 
common  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

POISON-OAK — |Sf|  -J-  ( Yen-fu-tsze ). — This  is  ths  Rhus  semi-alata,  the  tree  upon 
which  the  Nut-galls  ( -ft.  10  -J-)  are  said  by  Hanbury  to  be  produced.  This  and  Rhus  suc- 
cedanea,  the  Kalcra-singhi  of  India,  furnish  some  of  the  Chinese  varnish  from  their  fruits,  which 
contain  reniform  seeds,  said  by  some  to  be  eaten  by  children.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  sialagogue, 
expectorant,  alterative  and  astringent.  The  name  of  Ten  (salt)  is  given  to  the  fruits  because 
of  the  pollen  of  the  flowers,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a condiment  like  salt  in  flavouring 
soups.  The  bark  is  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  in  gin-drinker’s  jaundice,  and  as  an  astringent 
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and  anthelmintic. 

POLYGALA  TENUIFOLIA — jjjf  ( Yuen-chl ). — The  root  of  this  plant  is  brought  from 

Sui-teh  chau  (Shensi)  and  Kai-fung  fn  (Honan)  in  contorted,  quilled  pieces,  laiger  than  a 
writing-quill,  marked  transversely,  and  of  a brownish-yellow  colour.  It  is  sometimes  quite 
tubular,  the  central  vascular  portion  of  the  root  having  been  removed.  The  taste  is  sweetish 
and  somewhat  acrid.  This  drug  (it  ftp  is  used  in  cynanche,  cough,  carbuncle  and 
mammary  abscess,  and  the  leaves  are  given  in  spermatorrhcea.  The  drug  may  be  used  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  senega. 

POLYGONUM  AMPHIBIUM — ^ (T^en-liau). — This  plant  yields  a root  which  the  ex- 

perience of  French  practitioners  suggests  as  worthy  of  trial  in  those  cases  for  which  Sarza  is 
prescribed.  See  Smartiveed. 

POLYGONUM  AVICULARE. — ( Wei-jui). — The  dried  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  the 
common  knotgrass,  confounded  with  Leguminous  plants,  and  some  preparation  of  the  Bamboo. 
It  is  used  as  a demulcent,  pectoral  and  tonic  nostrum.  See  Bamboo-rhizome  and  Polygonum 
liydropiper. 

POLYGONUM  BARBATUM  — ( Mau-liau ). — The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used  in 
India  and  in  China,  in  spite  of  their  acridity,  in  colic  and  choleraic  affections.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  are  used  as  a wash  for  callous  and  cancroid  ulcers,  strumous  sores  and  indolent  ulcers. 

POLYGONUM  HYDROPIPER — jj=|  ( P‘ien-chuh ). — The  description  in  the  Pen  Ts'au 

points  rather  to  the  P.  aviculare,  and  a KM  appears  to  answer  more  to  the  common  Water 
Dropwort,  the  name  of  the  P.  hydropiper.  Its  juice  is  used  as  a wash  in  itching  affections  of 
the  skin,  and  the  plant  is  prescribed  as  a diuretic,  carminative  and  anthelmintic.  The  plant  is 
used  to  make  a kind  of  flux  for  use  in  operating  on  metals,  and  as  an  addition  to  cane-juice,  in 
place  of  lime. 

POLYGONUM  TINCTORUM. — (la-ts‘ing). — The  roundish  leaves  of  this  indigc-plant 
are  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  a remedy,  in  petechial  and  other  fevers. 

POLYGONUM. — ^ Siau-tsing). — The  leaves  of  some  species  of  Polygonum,  probably 
used  in  the  south  as  a source  of  indigo,  are  employed  internally  and  topically  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  P.  barbatum. 

POLYPORUS  ANTHELMINTICUS.—^  (Chuh-tan).—' This  fungus  growing  upon  the 

branches,  joints  and  roots  (according  to  some)  of  the  bamboo,  attains  the  size  of  a pullet’s  egg. 
It  is  of  a brownish  colour,  and  is  poisonous,  according  to  Chinese  doctors,  who  use  it  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  astringent  drug.  The  Burmese  call  this  fungus  Wa-mo  or  Than-mo.  See  Ph. 
of  India,  page  258. 

POLYPORUS  IGNIARIUS.—^  {Chi),  |||  (IAng-ch{-ts  aii) . — Many  sorts  of  fungi, 

exhibiting  various  colours  at  different  stages  of  their  growth  or  death,  and  having  some  degree 
of  luminosity  in  the  dark,  are  described  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  at  great  length.  They  are  said  to  be 
magical  in  their  effects  in  certain  diseases,  and  to  confer  longevity.  The  name  is  often  found 
on  Chinese  drug-shop  signboards,  and  something  is  always  concocted  to  answer  to  the  demand 
for  it.  The  sesamum  is  often  called  ^ jjfjt  ( Chl-ma ). 
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POMEGBANATE — ^3  ( Nganshih-liu ). — The  pomegranate,  whose  fruit  is  com- 
pared to  a tumour,  is  not  a native  of  China,  Chang  Ii‘ien  of  the  Han  dynasty  having  brought 
it  from  Ngcm-shih  hvoh  (Cabul).  The  character  for  Ngan  is  often  dropped.  The  flowering 
shrub  is  much  cultivated  in  China,  and  many  varieties,  including  a large  white-flowered  kind, 
have  been  produced  by  Chinese  gardeners.  The  red  fruit,  bursting  open  and  revealing  the 
numerous  seeds,  is  compared  to  a grinning  mouth  of  teeth.  The  fruit  is  largely  eaten,  the  best 
coming  from  Yu-chau  hien  in  Honan,  and  from  Han-yang  fu  and  Tung-shan  hien  in  Hupeh. 
The  flowers  are  used  with  iron  to  make  a hair-dye,  and  the  root  is  given  as  a tonic,  astringent 
anthelmintic  and  emmenagogue. 

POMEGRANATE-PEEL. — 'jfn  {Shih-lai-pi). — The  dried  pericarp  of  the  Punica 

Granatum,  or  Pomegranate,  is  largely  collected  and  use  as  an  astringent,  tonic,  anti-rheumatic, 
anthelmintic  remedy,  and  to  make  eye-washes.  It  has  an  excellent  effect  in  the  chronic  dysen- 
tery and  numerous  fluxes  to  which  the  Chinese,  male  and  female,  are  so  generally  subject  to. 
It  is  also  a useful  remedy  in  that  common  disease,  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 

FOPULUS  SPINOSA  — fpjj?  ( Yau-yang-hoh ). — This  is  a species  of  poplar  growing 
in  Han-chung  fu  (Shensi),  I'-chau  fu  (Shantung),  and  Siang-yang  fu  (Hupeh).  The  cordate, 
acuminate,  shining,  netted  leaves,  with  sharp,  irregular  teeth  on  the  edge,  and  downy  under- 
neath, are  used,  along  with  the  small  branches,  as  a tonic,  stimulant,  aphrodisiac,  anti-rheumatic 
and  opthalmic  remedy. 

POPIJLTJS  TEEMULA, — ( Fu-i ). — This  is  the  Aspen,  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yangtsze,  and  other  places.  The  bark  is  used  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge. 

POPPY,  BED — ( Hung-ying-suh ). — The  Pen  Tsau  barely  mentions  this  plant 
as  a kind  of  poppy  confounded  with  the  opium-poppy. 

POPPY,  WHITE.  ( Ting-tsze-sah ). — This  name  “ jar-fruit  millet”  refers  to 

the  shape  of  the  poppy  capsule  and  its  small  millet-like  seed,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  poppy 
is  found  in  the  Pen  Tsau  amongst  the  Cereals,  just  as  its  red  sister  is  found  in  nature 
amongst  the  corn.  The  Papaver  somniferum  has  long  been  grown  in  China,  having  come 
from  Persia  or  Arabia,  in  all  probability.  The  flower  was  used  as  an  ornament,  and  the  small 
seeds  (|t}p  were  made  into  a gruel,  or  crushed  to  produce  an  excellent  oil.  Several  splen- 
did varieties  of  the  poppy  are  given  in  old  lists  of  flowers.  The  gruel  was  given  in  dyspepsia 
and  diarrhoea.  The  capsule  jgj£)  was  used  in  medicine  before  regularly  set  down  in 

books  as  a sedative,  anti-rheumatic,  astringent,  tussic  and  tonic  remedy.  The  young  herbage 
of  the  plant  was  formerly  eaten  as  a pot-herb.  The  poppy  was,  and  is  still,  planted  in  good 
soil  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  of  the  year.  It  flowers  in  the  third  month  and  soon 
afterwards  seeds.  For  a long  time  the  capsule  satisfied  the  necessities  of  the  Chinese,  but  who 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  juice,  and  its  manufacture  into  opium,  is  unknown.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy,  which  is  now  carried  on  largely  in  Yunnan  and  Sech  uen,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  is  a punishable  offence  according  to  the  Tartar  Code,  and  Imperial  edicts  have 
been,  and  still  are,  issued  against  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Since  the  autumn  of  1868,  native 
drag  has  formed  a common  article  of  commerce  at  Hankow,  and  its  exportation  has  been  allow- 


ed  under  provisional  regulations,  made  by  the  highest  provincial  authorities.  See  Opium. 

POBK._$f  $]  ( Chii-jau ). — The  pig  has  been  domesticated  in  China  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  Chinese  and  Siamese  breeds  are  varieties  of  the  so-called  Sus  Indica.  The  flesh 
of  the  ordinary  black  pig  of  Chinese  towns  in  Central  China,  is  by  no  means  fine-flavour 
ed,  in  spite  of  its  praise  by  the  natives  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and  the 
amount  of  fat  very  considerable  when  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  given  to  the  ill-favoured  beast 
is  duly  borne  in  mind.  This  shows  the  *'  proofy  ” quality  of  the  Chinese  breed,  recommending 
it  to  European  breeders  as  an  excellent  cross  for  their  own  better-looking  animals,  too  often 
very  slow  in  fattening  for  the  market.  The  body  of  the  pig  is  usually  blown  up  after  killing, 
just  as  that  of  the  calf  is  at  home.  This  renders  Chinese  pork  much  lighter,  and  more  digesti- 
ble. The  flesh  of  the  sow  (j|§j)  is  forbidden  to  the  sick,  and  seems  to  be  positively  unwhole- 
some, selling  at  a very  low  price  in  Hankow.  Pork  is  said  to  produce  phlegm,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  bad  for  those  suffering  from  healing  wounds,  abscesses  and  strumous,  or  inflamed 
joints.  The  porcine  disease  called  (Mi-sin),  is  the  “ measle  ” of  European  pigs,  the 

Trichina  of  veterinarians.  The  fusiform  Trichina,  contained  in  its  cyst,  is  not  unlike  the 
“ heart  of  rice,”  as  the  Chinese  name  signifies.  It  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent 
in  the  pigs  of  the  Hankow  market,  but  no  case  of  trichiasis  has  been  met  with  amongst  the 
Chinese.  Every  part  of  the  pig  is  assumed  to  have  some  special  medicinal  properly.  The 
liver  and  lungs  are  commonly  employed  to  make  soup  for  convalescents,  who  almost  invariably 
make  this  terrible  piece  of  extravagance  the  climax  of  their  recovery.  The  blood  of  the  pig  is 
carefully  collected,  cooked  and  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Hankow  at  nights  as  a favourite 
supper  of  the  million.  Pig’s  feet  make  a gelatinous  broth,  much  used  as  a wash  for  irritable 
carbuncular  and  other  sores.  Nothing  is  ever  wasted  in  China,  the  seat  of  all  economy,  except 
that  of  poor  human  life. 

PORTULACA  oleracea — ^ (Ma-cJii-hien). — Hoffman  and  Schultes  give 

this  as  the  identification  of  one  of  the  Chinese  plants  called  Ma-cJii-hien.  See  Amaranthus 
olerciceus. 

PORT  WINE.—^jg  ^ (F  u-tau-tsiu). — Wine,  sack  and  brandy  have  been  made  in 
China  since  the  'Cang  and  Mongol  dynasties.  P mg-yang-fu  and  Tai-yuen-fu  in  Shansi,  one 
of  the  north-western  provinces,  w*ere  famous  places  for  grape-wine,  having  probably  derived  the 
method  from  the  Uigurs,  and  from  Central  Asia.  In  spite  of  the  fusel-oil  in  the  native  wines, 
the  Chinese  dread  the  strong  wines  of  Europe.  The  Pen  Tsau  attributes  highly  poisonous 
qualities  to  these  wines  when  old,  and  recommends  their  cautious  use  as  stimulants.  Claret  is 
commonly  called  (Hung-tsm),  or  “ red  wine.”  See  Brandy. 

POTASH — ( Shili-Men ),  ( Hwui-Jcien ). — A kind  of  pearlash,  or  wrood-ash,  is 

spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  coming  from  Tsf-ning-chau,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  province  of  Shantung.  It  is  there  made  by  burning  the  Composite,  Polygonaceous  and 
other  inland  plants,  and  making  the  ash  into  a thick  mass  by  the  addition  of  meal  of  some 
kind.  This  is  sold  and  used  as  an  alkali  for  raising  bread,  cleaning  clothes  and  other  purposes 
for  which  such  a substance  might  be  required.  There  is  some  carbonate  of  potash  in  tins 
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salt,  which  is  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  alterative  or  deobstruent  remedy.  Diseases 
of  the  eye  were  formerly  treated  with  this  crude  alkali.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  the  common  native  carbonate  of  soda,  brought  from  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  by  way  of  Kal- 
gan.  Potash  and  Soda  have  never  been  carefully  distinguished  by  Chinese  writers. 

POTASH,  NITRATE  0F._^  See  Saltpetre. 

POTATO, — ( Yang-sliu ),  ^ ( T‘u-yu ). — The  Pen  Tsau  speaks  of  a tuber 

under  the  latter  name  of  T(u-yu,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  common  foreign  potato,  then  not 
well  known.  The  Dutch  probably  re-introduced  this  excellent  vegetable,  which  is  sometimes 
called  ®i  ( Ho-lan-shu ),  or  “ Dutch  yam.”  It  is  now  grown  in  Sechuen,  Central  and 

Southern  China  but  is  only  consumed  by  foreigners.  Roman  Catholic  priests,  having  traditional 
recollections  of  Ireland,  have  wisely  introduced  the  potato  as  a crop,  to  go  with  the  pig,  and 
to  save  their  converts  from  the  consequences  of  dearth  or  drought. 

POULTICE  OF  BRAN — Jpj  I||  ( Meh-fu-fu-yoh ). — Very  cheap  and  efficient 

poultices  may  be  made  by  mixing  boiling  decoction  of  Matricaria-flowers  with  wheaten  bran, 
which  contains  enough  of  the  flour  to  enable  it  to  hold  together.  Adding  a little  linseed-meal 
greatly  improves  the  poultice.  Poultices  are  a Chinese  application  to  some  extent. 

POULTICE  OF  BREAD, — |jj||  ( Mien-pau-fu-yoh ). — This  is  seldom  used  in 
Chinese  hospital-practice,  from  its  expense.  See  Bread. 

POULTICE  OF  CARROTS.  Hung-lo-p  eh-fu-yoh). — This  makes  an 

excellent  stimulating  application  to  the  very  indolent  and  fetid  sores  to  which  the  Chinese  are 
so  universally  subject.  The  carrot  is  very  plentiful  in  China,  but  is  rather  small. 

POULTICE  OF  CHARCOAL ( Pan-tan-moh-fu-yoh ). — This  particular 

mode  .of  using  charcoal  is  not  known  to  be  used  in  China.  See  Charcoal. 

POULTICE  OF  LINSEED-MEAL Ife  ifc ( Hu-ma-fu-tsze). — See  Linseed-meal. 

POULTICE  OF  MUSTARD — ( Kai-moh-pi ). — This  usual  plaster,  or  poultice, 
is  not  used  by  the  Chinese,  who  use  the  capsicum  as  a rubefacient.  They  also  chew  ginger, 
and  apply  it  as  a poultice,  or  plaster,  to  painful  parts. 

POUNCE. — 1|§;  ( Meh-yu-lcuh ). — This,  the  powdered  bones  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  a 

very  common  domestic  remedy  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds,  or  for  use  as  a 
dusting-powder  for  the  skin. 

POWDER  OF  CAPSICUM, — {Hu-tsiau-mien) . — See  Cayenne  Pepper.  This 
powder  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  Chinese  dyspepsia. 

POWDER  OF  CATECHU  (COMPOUND) — ( Rh-clia-tan ). — Scarcely  known  to 
the  Chinese. 

POWDER  OF  CHALK  (COMPOUND). — Sec  Powder  of  Cinnamon  {Compound). 

POWDER  OF  CINCHONA ( Kin-tan-moh ).—  This  powder  is  unknown  to  the 

Chinese,  and  the  name  is  coined.  See  Cinchona. 

POWDER  OF  CINNAMON  (COMPOUND) — ^ (Kwci-p  i-san). — This  powder  of 
chalk,  cinnamon,  cardamom-seeds,  nutmeg,  cloves  and  sugar,  or  of  cinnamon,  cardamom-seeds 
and  ginger,  makes  an  excellent  placebo  for  persons  giving  up  opium-smoking,  who  often  suffer 
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from  diarrhoea,  or  spermatorrhoea.  Cinnamon  is  something  more  than  a mere  spice. 

POWDER  OF  IPECACUANHA  AND  OPIUM ._|||  ^ {Ya-pkn-san).—Th.h  drug,  the 
Dover’s  Powder  of  English  pharmacy,  has  a most  excellent  effect  on  the  Chinese  constitution, 
and  is  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

POWDER  OF  JALAP  (COMPOUND).—^  g£  ^ (Shwiu-M-san\— The  true  Jalap-root 
is  not  a native  of  China,  but  ascites  is  so  common  in  Hupeh  that  this  useful  hydragogue  may 
be  well  called  “ the  powder  for  ascites,”  the  meaning  of  the  name  here  coined.  See  Pkarbitis  Nil. 

POWDER  OF  RHUBARB  AND  GINGER, — ( Ta-hwang-san, ). — This  powder  makes 
an  excellent  dose  for  Chinese  dyspeptics. 

POWDER,  TONIC — ( Pu-wei-san ). — Tonic  and  stomachic  powders,  containing 
a h'ttle  rhubarb,  calumba,  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a small  quantity  of  the  powdered  nux 
vomica,  are  a sample  of  the  drugs  in  such  great  demand  amongst  the  dyspeptic  Chinese,  a 
numerous  class. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS — ( Pah-pau-tan ). — This  is  a secret  remedy,  supposed  to 
contain  “ eight  valuable  panacea,”  in  which  lead  always  figures  largely.  All  the  common 
metals  are  supposed  to  enter  into  its  composition,  which  varies  with  the  compounder.  It  is  used 
in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  severe  injury  and  syncope. 

PRECIPITATE,  RED  — See  Mercury , Red  Oxide  of. 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE — See  Con'osive  Sublimate. 

PRIVET, — See  Ligustrum  lucidum,  and  Wax-tree. 

prosopis._3§  ( Chu-ya-tsau-kiah ). — These  “boar-tusk”  pods  of  a Legu- 

minous tree  growing  in  Shantung  and  Secliuen,  are  referred  by  Tatarinov  to  Gleditschia 
Sinensis,  but  are  more  probably  those  of  a genus  not  far  from  Prosopis,  as  suggested  by  Hanbury. 
They  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  three-tenths  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch  broad, 
sickle-shaped,  flattened  transversely  and  the  upper  edge  keeled.  They  are  thick,  indehiscent, 
and  externally  of  a glazed,  chocolate  and  even  black  colour.  Internally  they  are  filled  with  a 
yellow,  spongy,  villous  substance,  and  seedless.  The  taste  is  very  acrid.  Their  uses  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Gleditschia,  which  see. 

PRUNUS — See  Plum. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE — ( Yang-tier). — This  salt,  a ferrocyanate  of  iron,  is  made  by  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  and  various  parts  of  China  by  Cantonese,  who  manufacture  the  yellow  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  from  dry  refuse  animal  matter,  carbonate  of  potash  and  iron  filings,  which 
are  heated  in  a closely  covered  vessel.  The  Cantonese  keep  it  a great  secret,  but  their  article 
is  the  common,  heavy,  basic  Prussian  Blue,  probably  prepared  by  precipitating  a mixture  of 
ordinary  alum,  and  sulphate  of  non  (copperas)  with  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash.  It  is  of  a bright 
blue  colour  and  much  used  in  some  places  as  a dye,  along  with  indigo.  The  colour  is  not  last- 
ing although  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  common  indigo,  the  universal  dye  of  the 
Chinese. 

PSORALEA  CORYLIFOLIA (Pu-luh-ch{),  ik  (. P‘o-ku-chi ). — This 

small  Leguminous  plant  is  described  as  coming  from  Persia,  and  India,  but  is  met  with  in  the 
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south  and  west  of  China.  The  flat,  oval  or  slightly  remiform,  black,  one-seeded  legumes  are 
about  two  or  three  lines  long,  and  often  retain  the  persistent,  five-lobed  calyx.  They  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a bitter,  aromatic  flavour.  They  are  used  in  spermatorrhoea  and  chronic 
visceral  diseases. 


PTARMICA  SIBIRICA. — ^ ( Hwang-lci ),  Hwang-lci).- — Hoffman  and  Sciiultes 

have  identified  one  of  the  two  or  three  plants  known  by  these  two  names  as  the  Ptarmica  Sibirica. 
The  common  plant  is  certainly  the  Sophora  tomentosa.  There  is  a Labiate  plant,  called 
JpL,  or  Jpl,  brought  from  Yen-chau  fu  in  Shantung,  which  may  be  the  Ptarmica.  It  is 
used  as  a tonic  in  much  the  same  cases  as  the  Sophora  tomentosa,  which  see. 

PTEROCARFUS  FLAVUS, — fyd  ^ (P  ih-muli),  (Hwany-pch). — The  bark  of  this 

large  Leguminous  tree  is  sold  in  square,  or  rectangular  pieces,  from  three  to  five  inches  long, 
rough  on  the  outer  surface,  and  smooth,  or  striated  longitudij  tally,  on  the  inner  surface.  The 
interior  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  taste  is  very  bitter.  It  varies  a good  deal  in  thick- 
ness, that  from  Hupeh  province  being  the  thinnest.  It  is  prescribed  as  a tonic,  diuretic  and 
anti-rheumatic.  It  is  also  used  to  dye  silk  of  a yellow  colour. 

PTEROCARPUS  SANTOLINUS — ^ |g  ( Ctiih-tan ),  ^ $§£  (Tsd  e-tan).—’ This  Red  Sandal 
Wood,  used  elsewhere  as  a colouring  agent,  is  valued  in  China  as  a tonic,  alterative,  sedative  and 
astringent  remedy,  increasing  the  circulation  of  congested  parts,  and  thereby  removing  dropsical 
and  other  effusions.  Like  all  red  substances  it  is  supposed  to  act  specially  on  the  blood,  and 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a vulnerary  remedy.  It  contains  tannin  and  some  gallic  acid,  with 
a peculiar  colouring  matter  called  Santolin.  Mr.  Eitel  ( ‘Handbook  of  Ch.  Bud.”)  gives  Taila- 
pami,  or  Iialcta  tchandana  as  Sanscrit  names  of  this  wood.  He  also  speaks  of  a kind  of  copper- 
brown  sandal-wood  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Gosircha  tchandana , which  is  rendered  into  Chi- 
nese as  ^trjsia  (. Nm-shaurchln-tan ).  This  is  only  obscurely  referred  to  in  the  Pen 
Tsau.  Red  Sandal-wood  comes  from  Canton  province  where  the  tree  is  said  to  grow,  as  well 
as  in  Yunnan.  This  wood  is  extensively  used  to  adulterate  the  Lign-Aloes  wood. 


PUCHAK — See  Auchlandia  costus. 

PUMELO.—^J  ( Yu). — See  Shaddock. 

PUMICE-STONE, — (Fau-shih). — This  substance  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  prepar- 
ing leather  and  bowstrings.  It  is  recommended  in  the  Fen  Tsau  as  a remedy  in  goitre,  struma, 
tumours,  hernia,  coughs,  haemorrhages,  urinary  disorders,  cutaneous  and  opthalmic  diseases. 

PUPALIA  GENICULATA — ( Niu-sih ). — This  is  a cultivated  species  of  Amarantaceoe, 
whose  roots  are  knotted  and  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  the  “ cow’s  knee,”  a name  agreeing 
with  the  trivial  Latin  name.  Species  of  the  allied  genera  Achryanthes  and  Cyalhula  are  sold 
under  the  same  name.  The  root  is  of  a dark  brown,  or  yellowish,  colour,  twisted,  knotted, 
irregular,  light  and  open  iu  structure,  with  fibrous  rootlets  attached  to  it.  The  interior  is  of  a 
dirty-white  colour,  and  the  stuff’  has  little  flavour.  /II 4-^  ( Cliuen-niu-sili) , is  a coarser 
variety  brought  from  Sech‘uen.  It  will  be  observed  that  a character  having  the  same  sound  is 
substituted  for  the  proper  character  given  above.  This  is  a universal  practice  with  wholesale 
Chinese  druggists,  who  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  same  tone,  as  well  as  sound,  never  have 
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any  hesitation  in  changing  the  character  at  pleasure,  using  generally  a shorter  one. 

(Hwai-niu-sih),  is  a specimen  of  this  drug,  brought  from  Hwai-king  fu  in  Honan,  a great 
place  for  the  cultivation  of  drags.  This  occurs  in  straight,  flexible  pieces  of  the  size  of  a small 
quill,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  of  a brownish-yellow  colour.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  and 
somewhat  acrid.  This  may  be  an  Achryanthes.  The  Pen  Tsau  speaks  of  a unsexual  variety, 
and  directs  the  staminiferous  plant  to  be  used.  The  shoots  of  all  these  plants  are  edible.  The 
leaves  are  used  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  root  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism,  syphilitic  pains  in  the  bones,  ague,  fever,  urinary,  puerperal  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  drag  has  probably  some  good  effect  in  rheumatism.  In  India  diuretic  and  as- 
tringent properties  are  attributed  to  the  Achryanthes  aspera,  which  would  appear  from  the 
description  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  one  of  the  plants  used  under  this  name  in  dysuria,  lithiasis 
and  hsematuria.  Some  effect  upon  the  uterus  is  attributed  to  it,  as  the  drug  is  recommended 
in  menorrhagia  and  retained  placenta. 

PURSLANE — This  is  a name  of  the  Portulaca  oleracea,  which  see. 

PUTCHUK See  AncHandia  costus. 

PYRITES. — See  Iron  Pyrites. 

PYRUS — See  Pear  and  Mountain  Ash. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA. — ( Muh-kwa ),  ( Muh-t‘au •). — This  small  tree  is  found 

in  Persia,  Nepal,  the  Himalayas  and  North  India.  The  large  sour  fruit  of  this  Quince  tree  is 
brought  from  Honan,  Sechuen,  Kweichau  and  Nganhwui.  The  drug  used  is  in  the  form  of 
the  dried,  shrivelled,  bisected,  purplished-red  halves  of  the  fruit,  deprived  of  the  seeds,  whose 
demulcent  properties  are  overlooked  by  the  Chinese,  with  their  usual  perversity.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  is  officinal  as  a sedative  or  astringent.  The  dried  pericarp  is  prescribed  as  an 
arthritic,  sedative,  cordial,  stomachic  and  astringent  remedy.  The  ashes  of  the  fruit  are  used 
to  poison  fish.  Quince-seeds  ( Bld-dana  or  Bhi-ka-hy,  Hind.)  are  highly  valued  as  a demulcent, 
tonic,  and  restorative  by  the  Mahommedans  of  the  East,  according  to  Dr.  Waring.  A very 
sour  kind  of  fruit,  brought  from  Sinen-ching-hien  in  Nganhwui,  and  also  from  Sechuen  is  call- 
ed i[~A\  )&  ( Siuen-muh-hva ).  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  Imperial  pharmaceutical  estab- 
lishment, which  now'  forms,  according  to  Dr.  Dudgeon,  a more  important  place  than  the  TaiA- 
yuen , or  Imperial  College  of  Physicians.  The  Carica  Papaya,  or  Papaw,  is  apparently  includ- 
ed under  this  description  in  the  Pen  Tsau. 


o, 

QUARTZ,  COLOURED — Wu-sih-shih-ying). — This  name  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
includes  several  sorts  of  fluor-spar,  cairngorum,  quartz  and  siliceous  minerals.  Large  opaque, 
shining,  white  pieces  of  massive  quartz  ( with  smaller,  regular,  rhombohedral 
crystals,  are  brought  from  Tung-chau-fu  in  Shensi,  from  Tseh-chau-fu  in  Shansi,  and  from 
Shantung.  The  mineral  is  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  in  lung-diseases,  jaundice  and  rheuma- 
tism. It  enters  into  the  composition  of  a sort  of  Vinum  Ferri,  formerly  used  in  spermatorrhoea, 
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impotency  and  debility. 

QUASSIA, — Q ^ {Peli-muli). — Tills  name,  “white  wood,”  is  coined,  as  the  drag  is  un- 
known to  the  Chinese  pharmaoiens.  The  chips  make  an  excellent  hitter  menstruum. 

QUERCUS . — gee  Oak. 

QUICKSILVER — See  Mercury. 

QUINCE — See  Pyrus  Cydonia. 

QUININE ^ ^ $ ( Kin-tan-jung ).■ — -This  name  is  corned,  by  adding  the  character 

for  floss  to  those  adopted  for  Cinchona.  Another  name  in  use  is  ||||  ( Kin-Id - 

nali-sliwcing).  The  objection  to  this  is  the  stupid  transliteration,  and  the  fact  that  the  last 
character  sliwang  means  a sublimate  in  what  may  be  called  Chinese  chemical  language.  See 

Cinchona. 

QUISQUALIS  CHINENSIS — -jr*  ( Sze-lciun-tsze ). — The  fruits  of  thi3  Combreta- 
ceous  plant  are  named  after  a famous  Chinese  physician  who  introduced  them  more  particularly 
into  notice  as  a medicine.  The  fruits  are  about  an  inch,  or  one  inch  and  a half  long,  ob- 
long, pointed  at  both  ends,  with  a slight  obliquity,  and  sharply  pentagonal.  The  pericarp  is 
smooth,  hard,  thin  between  the  ridges,  of  a dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and  enclosing  an  oily 
seed  with  two  cotyledons,  which  should  be  of  a yellow  colour.  The  taste  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. Fruits  showing  any  sign  of  dehiscence,  or  at  all  worm-eaten,  should  be  rejected. 
This  drug  originally  came  from  Annam,  but  the  Chinese  drug-market  is  now  amply  supplied 
from  Canton,  Fuhkien,  Sechuen  and  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  Its  great  property  is  that 
of  a safe  and  efficient  vermifuge.  Four  or  five  seeds,  roasted  and  eaten  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  month  before  taking  any  food,  constitute  the  dose  for  Chinese  children  which  seldom  fails  to 
expel  worms.  The  Chinese  seldom  apply  at  Mission  Hospitals  for  their  children  suffering 
from  worms,  w'hich  are  very  common  amongst  them.  They  assign  two  reasons  for  this,  namely 
that  they  have  such  an  excellent  vermifuge  in  the  Quisqualis-fmits,  and  they  further  say 
that  worms  are  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  food,  especially  in  the  case  of  voracious  and  om- 
nivorous children ! This  shrub  is  the  Liane  vermifuge  of  the  Mauritius,  where  the  drug  has 
caused  spasms  and  some  other  ill  effects  when  given  in  quantities  of  more  than  four  or  five  of 
the  fruits.  In  the  Moluccas  they  have  long  enjoyed  high  repute  as  an  anthelmintic,  according 
to  Dr.  Waking’s  account  in  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia.  He  says  that  the  scandent  shrub  is 
met  with  in  Burmah,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  gardens  in  India,  where  it  is  called  the 
Eangoon  creeper.  He  recommends  that  four  or  five  of  these  seeds  be  bruised  and  given  with 
honey  or  jam,  as  an  electuary,  which  suffices  to  expel  the  worms  of  children,  especially  lumbrici. 
This  experience  can  be  confirmed,  and  as  the  drug  is  cheap  in  China,  it  might  be  advantage- 
ously employed  at  home  in  place  of  those  quack  remedies  for  worms,  of  uncertain  and  unprofit- 
able character.  The  best  fruits  come  to  Hankow  from  Meichau  in  Sechuen. 
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RADISH.  ]||f  '/g]  ( Huug-lo-pleh ). — The  large,  long  or  round,  fleshy,  subacrid  roots 
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cf  Raphanus  sativus,  both  reel  and  white,  are  met  with  in  abundance  in  all  Chinese  mar- 
kets. They  are  extremely  coarse  in  their  flavour,  but  are  eaten  both  raw  and  boiled.  They 
make  a capital  garniture  for  other  dishes.  The  third  character  p‘eh  is  often  written  as  ( pu ). 

BAIN-WATER — ( Yu-shwui ). — The  rain-fall  in  Central  China  is  very  irregular 
and  uncertain,  and  is  becoming  increasingly  so,  causing  frequent,  rapid  and  disastrous  floods, 
in  spite  of  the  drainage  afforded  by  the  T'ung-ting,  Poyang  and  other  lakes,  to  .say  nothing  of 
the  great  river  Yangtsze.  This  is  to  be  referred  in  great  part  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
and  trees  of  the  country,  which  has  taken  place  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked  rebels,  and  the 
worse  soldiers  of  the  imperial  armies.  From  the  absence  of  smoke  and  chemical  works,  rain- 
water in  China  is  very  pure.  The  rain  of  particular  seasons  of  the  year  is  believed  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  have  special  medicinal  properties.  That  falling  on  the  Dragon-boat  Festival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  called  “ holy  water,”  and  is  said  to  be  cooling,  sedative  and  ex- 
pectorant. Rain-water  falling  during  the  night  is  deemed  to  be  anthelmintic.  If  rain-water 
be  collected  in  spring,  and  be  drunk  out  of  one  cup  by  man  and  wife,  they  are  said  to  bear 
many  children.  Storm-water  is  directed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  me- 
dicines for  petechial  fevers,  and  especially  for  infusing  Justicia-root.  Snow-water  is  set  down 
as  anthelmintic.  Hail  is  believed  to  be  deleterious. 

RAISINS — 'jUj  (Kangru-tav). — Dried  grapes  have  been  long  known  in  China. 

They  were  anciently  used  to  make  a kind  of  sack,  or  sweet  wine.  White  Sultana  raisins  ( }— ] 
jdj  <|j|j)  are  met  with  in  Chinese  shops,  but  are  sold  at  a high  price.  See  Grapes. 

RAPE  SEED. — See  Brassica  Sinensis  and  Oil. 

RASPBERRY. — See  Rubus  Idceus. 

REALGAR J(jj:  ( Iliung-liwang ),  iir  4k  'B  ( Hivcmg-lcin-sliih ),  IJJJ  (Ming- 

hiung),  ^ iifi  ( Tlu-hiung ). — This  native  mineral  is  met  with  in  broken  pieces,  or  larger 
clean,  heavy,  masses,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  patches  of  a bright  vermilion- 
red  colour,  and  having  in  places  a metallic  lustre.  It  is  ochreous  to  the  touch,  staining  the 
fingers  with  a reddish-yellow  tint,  hence  its  use  as  a pigment.  It  is  brought  from  Mung-hwa 
ting  (Yunnan),  Hing-f  fu  (Kweichau),  and  Tsun-i  fu  (Kweichau).  Kiai  chan  and  Tun-hwang 
in  Kansuh  formerly  yielded  it.  This  disulphide  of  arsenic  is  said  to  be  spermatic  or  masculine, 
and  of  the  Yang  principle,  just  as  the  yellow  trisulphide  (orpiment)  is  female,  and  of  the  ger- 
minal, or  Yin  principle.  It  is  regarded  as  the  germ  of  gold,  and  is  used  in  soldering  gold, 
hence  one  of  its  names,  Hwang-lcin-shih.  It  is  fusible,  and  is  distinguished  from  a darker  va- 
riety used  only  externally  to  sores  and  eruptions,  and  called  ilf  p|f  ( Hiun-hwang ),  from  its  not 
yielding  a garlic  odour  when  volatilized  by  heat,  as  the  latter  is  said  to  do.  Ornamental  vessels 
and  medicine-cups  are  made  from  this  mineral.  It  is  probably  exported  to  India,  where  it  is 
called  Mainsil.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Waking  to  be  met  with  in  Oude.  The  drug  is  seldom  used 
at  the  present  time  internally,  but  anti-febrile,  prophylactic,  emetic,  stomachic,  expectorant, 
deolstrueat,  arthritic,  anthelmintic,  antidotal  and  escharotic  properties  are  referred  to  it  in  the 
Pen  Tsau  and  other  works.  There  is  a curious  direction  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  for  fumigating  young 
women  suffering  from  nymphomania,  or  some  sort  of  erotiemania.  Although  this  drug  is  not 
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directed  to  be  used  in  leprosy,  as  it  is  in  India,  it  is  directedto  be  applied  to  the  eyebrows,  when 

f? 

they  are  falling  off  from  this  cause,  or  from  syphilis,  a disease  for  which  realgar  is  often  em- 
ployed  externally  at  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  drags  sometimes  infused  in  small 
quantity  in  wine,  and  drunk  off  by  all  the  members  of  families  (in  Hupeh)  at  midday,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  as  a prophylactic  against  the  five  animal  poisons,  and  other  morbid  or 
malefic  influences.  See  1 led  Arsenic. 

EED  ARSENIC. — "f|3  ( Hungsin ),  'fjg  -dEl  ( Hung-sin-shih ). — A heavy,  crystalline, 

native  mineral,  of  a reddish-white,  or  mettled  colour  on  the  striated  surface,  goes  by  these 
names.  It  is  of  a brightish,  shining-red  colour  on  the  scaly  fracture,  and  consists  of  the  red 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  with  some  arsenious  arid.  It  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  sul- 
phurets.  This  drug  is  sometimes  incorrectly  named  jjU  ( Hung-fan ). 

RED  HIEMATITE — gee  Iron,  or  Bloodstone. 

RED  LEAD — See  Minium. 

RED  PRECIPITATE — See  Precipitate. 

RED  SANDAL  WOOD — See  Pterocarpus  santolinus. 

REHMANNIA  CHINENSIS  — ( Ti-hwang ),  (. Sang-ti-lnvang ),  1ft 

^lV"  ( Sliuh-ti-hwang ),  Mau-ti ),  jijf  (Mau-yuen). — The  identification  of  this  plant 

is  due,  in  the  main,  to  Tataeinov,  who  gives  the  names  of  R.  Chinensis,  R.  glutinosa  and  Digi- 
talis as  the  equivalents  of  the  drugs  called  Ti-hwang,  Sang-ti-liwang  and  Shuh-ti-hwang  respec- 
tively. The  roots  of  Rehmannia  (Gesneracece)  are  brought  from  Kwang-pmg  fu  (Pehchihli), 
Yuen-chau  fu  (Kiangsi),  and  very  largely  from  Hwai-king  fu  in  Honan.  The  crude  drug  is 
the  * Sang-ti-liwang,  of  no  particular  species.  The  prepared  drug  ( Sliuh-ti-liwang ) is  the  raw 
root,  which  has  been  repeatedly  steamed  and  sun-dried.  It  then  presents  the  appearance  of 
dark,  soft,  wrinkled,  spindle-shaped  masses,  sometimes  more  or  less  flattened,  about  from  two  to 
five  inches  long,  black  in  colour,  moist  on  section,  aud  having  a sweetish  taste.  The  root  is  largely 
prescribed  as  a cooling  and  purifying  drug,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  as  an  alterative  and 
tonic.  It  is  prescribed  in  many  chronic  visceral  diseases,  in  general  debility  and  in  menorrhagia 
and  leucorrhsea.  See  Foxglove. 

RESIN ^ )j§  ( Sung-cht ),  ##  ( Sung-liiang ). — This  is  the  natural  exudation  of 

several  species  of  Fir-trees,  purified  with  great  care  by  heating,  straining  and  dropping  into 
water.  It  is  met  with  in  irregular  masses,  of  a pale  orange,  or  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  more 
or  less  translucent,  but  powdery  on  the  surface.  It  has  a feeble  terebinthinate  odour  and  flavour, 
and  resembles  mastich,  as  suggested  by  Hanbuey.  It  is  used  as  a sedative,  astringent  and  an- 
thelmintic internally,  but  the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  put  is  to  make  plasters,  and  to  serve  as 
glue  in  carpenter’s  work. 

RHAMNUS  (ZIZYPHUS)  SOPORIEERDS.—^  'fH.—See  Buckthorn. 

RHINOCEROS  HORN. — jljl  ^ljj  (Si-holt). — The  horns  of  the  Rhinoceros  (Jjt  are 
regularly  imported  from  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Sumatra,  and  India,  beside  the  native  supply. 
There  must  be  some  confusion  between  these  true  horns  and  those  of  some  other  animal,  as 
horns  called  Si-niu-koh  arc  said  to  come  from  Yu-yang  chau  in  Scchuen,  Tsun-i  fu  in  Kwei- 
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ckau,  Li-kiang  fn  in  Yunnan,  and  from  Si-ning  fu  in  Kansuli.  The  black  and  pointed  horns 
are  thought  to  be  the  best.  Tribute  of  these  horns  was  commonly  brought  from  countries  of 
Asia  to  the  Chinese  court.  The  teeth  of  the  extinct  Rhinoceros  of  China,  met  with  in  the  caves 
of  Seclfuen,  are  sold  as  dragons’  teeth.  Tonic,  alterative  and  many  other  properties  are  attributed 
to  these  horns  of  the  strong  beast,  the  “ sworded  cow  ” of  the  Chinese.  Cups  are  made  of  the  horn. 

RHINOCEROS  SKIN — j|j|  {Si-pi). — The  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  is  made  into  a jelly,  a 

name  of  which  is  'ffcj:  Jlj?  ( Iiai-si-hm ). 

RHUBARB. — ( Ta-hwcing ),  ( Hwang-liang ),  ( Tlo-scin ). — Rhubarb 

is  no  doubt  an  indigenous  drug  in  China,  and  enjoys  many  good  names,  in  spite  of  its  place  in 
the  Pen  Ts‘au  at  the  very  head  of  poisonous  plants.  Chinese  rhubarb  is  undoubtedly  a more 
powerful  drug  in  China,  causing  severe  purging  and  some  prostration.  King-chau  fu  in  Hupeh, 
Sui-teh  chau  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Shensi,  Lung-si  hien  in  Kansuli,  Mau  chau  and  Ching- 
tu  fu  in  Seclfuen,  yield  this  root  the  product  of  several  undetermined  species  of  Rheum,  some  of 
which  are  identical  with  the  species  yielding  the  Himalayan  Rhubarb.  Tangut,  or  Turfan  and 
Thibet  yield  rhubarb  of  good  quality.  The  Sech‘uen  rhubarb  is  on  the  whole  the  best  root, 
although  exceedingly  good  roots  come  by  way  of,  or  from  Shensi.  Roots  of  Rheum  Rhaponticum 
are  sometimes  brought  to  Hankow.  The  plants  flower  in  the  third  or  fourth  month,  arid  seed 
in  the  fifth  month.  There  is  a rhubarb-plant  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Ts  ctu  as  growing  in  Kiang- 
nan,  which  flowers  much  earlier  and  produces  an  inferior  root,  called  ( 11' u-ta-hwang ). 

This  and  another  root  called  fitAfT  {Shcin-ta-hwang),  are  really  roots  of  dock-plants. 
The  roots  are  dug  up  twice  a year,  namely  in  the  second  or  third  month,  and  in  the  eigth  month 
of  the  year.  The  roots  are  cut  into  long  tongue-like  pieces,  or  sometimes  into  short  pieces  or 
sections  of  the  root.  They  should  be  then  placed  on  stones  slightly  heated  in  the  fire,  pierced 
through  the  thickest  part  and  strung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  a place  artificially  heated.  Good 
rhubarb  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  variegated  or  mottled  and  firm  in  texture,  and  showing 
evidences  of  considerable  deposits  of  raphides  in  its  structure.  The  pieces  should  be  dry,  and 
not  too  light.  When  chewed  the  root  should  grate  upon  the  teeth,  have  a bitter  and  sharpish 
rather  then  a smooth  flavour,  and  colour  the  saliva  with  a deep  yellow  tinge.  Boracic  acid 
should  not  colour  the  external  yellow  surface  of  a dark  brown.  Rhubarb  is  given  by  Chinese 
physicians  as  a cooling,  laxative,  alterative,  stomachic,  astringent,  emmenagogue,  eliminative, 
deobstruent  and  diuretic  remedy.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  insectifugal.  The  stalks  are  not 
eaten  by  the  Chinese  as  in  Europe. 

RHUS  SUCCEDANEA — J=|  ( Nu-ching ). — This  vamish-tree  is  said  to  yield  Japan 
W ax.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  said  to  harbour  the  Chinese  wax-insect.  In  India  it  bears  the 
Nut-galls,. or  Wu-pei-tsze,  called  in  the  Hindustani,  Kahra-singie,  the  tree  itself  having  the  name 
of  Kahra-singhi,  according  to  Dr.  Waring. 

RICE. — (Mi),  ( Tau ),  (7«),  /ji||  {No). — Tau  is  a general  term  for  rice  in  the 

straw,  which  when  hulled  is  called  ML  The  No,  or  glutinous  rice,  the  best  of  which  is  from 
Kiangsu,  contains  much  dextrine,  and  is  rounder  hi  the  grain.  It  is  preferred  for  making  con- 
gee, dumplings  and  wine,  but  is  not  so  digestible  as  the  common  rice,  called  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
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I'M  /fc  ( Kcmg-im ).  A red  and  a white  variety  of  the  No-mi  are  made  out  in  the  Pen  Tsctn. 
Eice  from  Sech‘uen  and  Hunan  supplies  Hupeh,  and  excellent  qualities  of  rice  are  raised  in 
Kiangnan.  Siamese  rice  appears  in  large  quantities  at  Ningpo  and  the  southern  ports. 
Eice  is  the  food  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race.  The  Chinese  inhabiting  towns,  and 
all  except  the  natives  of  Honan,  Shensi,  Shansi  and  Shantung,  who  show  a decided  pre- 
ference for  wheat,  consume  rice  to  their  full.  The  villagers  of  Hupeh  often  prefer  to  sell  their 
rice,  which  needs  something  more  tasty  to  accompany  it,  in  order  to  purchase  other  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  price  of  rice  is  becoming  much  more  equal  in  the  country  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Eice  is  faced  with  sulphate  of  lime,  or  levigated  marble,  to  give  it  whiteness 
and  increased  weight.  The  Chinese  almost  invariably  steam  their  rice,  but  they  do  not  gene- 
rally produce  so  beautiful  a grain  for  the  table  as  the  Hindoos.  Eice  is  the  most  easily  digested 
of  all  cereals,  but  its  bulk  is  objectionable,  and  gives  a character  to  the  Chinese  and  their 
diseases.  It  gives  a peculiar  paleness  and  looseness  to  their  stools.  Although  this  article  of 
diet  can  be  scarcely  spoken  of  as  a medicine,  yet  demulcent,  stomachic,  astringent  and  diuretic 
properties  are  set  down  with  many  others  less  intelligible.  ( Tau-Jcan ),  or  rice- 

straw  is  used  to  make  paper,  and  the  ashes  are  used  as  an  alkaline  remedy  in  urinary  and 
febrile  affections. 

RICE-FLOUR — (Mi-fen). — The  Chinese  boil  rice,  (when  it  is  called  Fan), 
and  then  dry  it  in  the  sun,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  excess  after  meals.  These  clear  grains 
are  then  ground  into  a flour,  which  makes  an  excellent  gruel.  Dry-nursed  children  are 
fed  with  this.  Ground  rice  makes  an  excellent  poultice. 

RICE-SPROUTS — ( Kuh-ya ),  Ip|  ( P‘ih-ml ). — Eice  undeprived  of  its  husk  is 

called  Kuh.  It  is  germinated  and  dried,  the  sprout  being  sometimes  rejected,  or  is  often  retain- 
ed. The  sprouted  grain  is  used  as  a peptic  and  tonic  remedy,  having  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  germinated  barley,  or  malt. 

RICE-STARCH — 7}*;  ^ ^ ( Mi-tsiang-fen ). — This  article  is  not  sold  as  a powder  in 
China,  but  is  mixed  up  with  powdered  gypsum,  and  the  product  cut  up  into  thin  rectangular 
cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun.  For  purposes  of  ordinary  starching,  the  Chinese  use  the  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled  for  some  time,  called  (Mi-tlang). 

RICE-PAPER  PLANT — See  Aralia  papyrifera. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS — See  Castor -oil plant. 

RIVER-WATER — (Liu-shwui). — Eiver-waler  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making 
tea,  in  preference  to  lake-water  or  spring-water.  The  water  of  the  Yangtsze  and  Han  rivers, 
being  full  of  alluvium,  and  very  swift,  the  water  is  tolerably  pure  and  soft  after  settling,  or 
treatment  with  a very  small  quantity  of  alum.  The  water  of  the  gorges  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze 
causes  goitre. 

robinia;  amara ^ ^ (A'Wm),  ( Ti-hwai ). — The  long,  yellowish,  and 

exceedingly  bitter  roots  of  this  Leguminous  plant  are  brought  from  J ii-ning-fu  in  Honan,  and 
from  Sii-chau-fu  in  the  southern  part  of  SeelAten  province.  This  drug  is  given  in  jaun- 
dice, feven,  dysentery,  leprosy,  scrofula  and  many  other  important  maladies.  It  is  a very 
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excellent  tonic  remedy,  of  more  consequence  than  the  ginseng,  after  which  it  Is  named. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. — ( Shwui-tsing ),  ( [Shwui-tsing ),  S % (, Sliih-ying ). — 

This  siliceous  mineral  is  in  much  request  in  China  and  Japan  for  making  spectacles,  ornaments 
and  curiosities.  Very  good  crystal  is  brought  from  Chang-chau-fu  in  Fuhkien,  Wu-cliang 
in  Hupeh,  and  Kwang-sin-fu  in  Kiangsi.  It  is  credited  with  several  good  effects  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  from  its  clearness  and  transparency.  See  Tea-stone. 

ROCK-OIL — yfjj  (Shih-yu). — See  Bitumen,  Naptha  and  Petroleum. 

ROSA  CANINA — ^||  -jp*  ( Kin-ying-tsze ). — This  dog-rose  is  common  in  Kiangsi, 
Hupeh  and  other  provinces.  The  fruits  are  large,  and  very  rough  to  the  taste.  They  were 
formerly  made  into  a conserve  and  prescribed  as  a tonic  and  astringent  preparation. 

ROSA  SEMPERFLORENS, — (Yueh-ki-hwa). — This  is  the  Chinese  monthly 
rose,  a common  scrambling  shrub,  bearing  a regular  profusion  of  red  flowers,  mostly  barren. 
The  flowers  are  said  to  encomage  the  breaking  of  strumous  abscesses,  when  taken  accord- 
ing to  a very  disgusting  formula  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  Chinese  have,  or  had,  very 
many  kinds  of  Roses,  “fir*  ijl^  ( Ying-shih ) is  a general  term  for  several  sorts  of  Roses. 

jjijfc  ( Tsiang-wei ),  or  i||j  ( Tsiang-mi ) are  names  of  scrambling  roses  of  various  colours. 

Dr.  Williams  calls  the  latter  the  Cinnamon-rose.  Their  fruits  and  roots  are  officinal. 

( Muh-hiimg ) and  ( Fuh-Jcien-siau ) are  names  of  a small  and  large  kind  of 

Rose.  {Mui-Jcwai-hwa)  is  the  name  of  a red  rose.  The  roots  of  these  Rose-trees 

were  formerly  in  much  request  as  vulnerary  remedies  in  the  days  of  Chinese  archery.  Mr. 
Fortune  has  remarked  that  some  of  the  Roses  in  China  are  peculiar  in  having  transparent 
dots  on  their  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Myrtles. 

ROSE-APPLE. — |U]  ifjjj'  ( Chen-fau-shii ). — This  is  the  tree  known  to  botanists  as 

producing  the  agreeable  fruit,  called  Rose-apple,  from  the  balsamic  flavour  of  this  Eugenia  Jam- 
bos,  a member  of  the  Myrtaceoe,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Pimento,  or  Allspice.  It  is 
barely  alluded  to  in  the  Kwang-ldun-fang-pu.  Mr.  Eitel  gives  Djambu  as  the  Sanscrit  name, 
and  Damba  the  Singhalese  name  for  this  tree,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  southernmost  of  the 
four  great  continents  of  the  inhabited  world,  as  described  in  Buddhist  works. 

ROSE  MALOES — yfij  (Su-hoh-yu),  ( Su-hoh-hiang ). — This  semifluid 

resin,  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  oil  of  a Labiate  plant,  is  the  product  of  the  Liquidam- 
bar  tree,  and  is  identical  with  the  Storax,  or  Liquid  Storax,  of  commerce,  as  demonstrated  by 
that  pains-taking  inquirer  Hanbury.  Dr.  Hance,  writing  in  the  “ Chinese  Notes  and  Queries  ” 
for  February,  1869,  says  that  the  name  Rose-maloes  is  probably  the  corruption  of  the  word  Pasa- 
rrnla,  the  name  of  a tree  which  yields  a balsamic  resin  not  imlike  storax.  See  Storax. 

ROSE  WATER — zdzx  ( Ssiang-wei-lu ). — The  Pen  Tsau  speaks  of  a perfume 

obtained  from  roses,  as  they  conjecture,  brought  from  Nan-fan.  In  the  annals  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  in  a series  of  articles  of  great  interest  hi  the  ‘£Chinese  Notes 
and  Queries  ” for  1870,  references  are  made  to  a jAf  % §£  brought  to  Canton  and  Fuhkien 

by  Arabian  traders.  Oddly  enough  nothing  is  said  of  the  Persian  Attar  of  Roses  in  the  Pen 
Tsau,  although  Persia  is  often  mentioned  in  its  pages  as  a source  of  drugs. 
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ROUGE — |§  (Ten  -chi). — The  Chinese  rouge  is  all  made  from  vegetable  substances. 
The  Mirabilis  Jalapa  (sometimes  called  the  Rouge-flower)  and  Safflower  are  used  to  make  a 
paste,  from  which  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted  by  repeatedly  washing  it  with  acidulated 
water.  For  toilet  purposes  the  colouring-matter  is  spread  upon  squares  of  paper,  or  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  little  saucers,  the  constant  accompaniment  of  a Chinese  lady’s  toilet.  The  lips 
and  cheeks  are  adorned  with  this  tint,  the  face  at  large  is  dusted  with  white  powder,  and  the 
outline  of  the  eyebrows  and  front  of  the  wiry  hair  are  fetched  out,  in  many  cases,  with  Chinese 
ink.  The  seals  of  some  of  the  highest  provincial  officers  are  stamped  with  Safflower-rouge,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  vermilion-stamp  of  inferior  officers.  See  Safflower. 

RUBIA  MUNJISTA — JpL  (Si-ts  au-ken). — This  is  the  Rubia  cordifolia  of  botanists, 
or  the  Munjeth,  or  Indian  Madder,  called  Mandjuchalca  (-^  ’^J/)  in  Sanscrit.  The  root 

has  been  long  used  in  China  as  a dye  for  silk  robes.  It  is  sometimes  called  itb  it  (. Ti-hiueh ), 
from  some  notion  that  it  is  the  blood  of  man  transformed.  It  is  brought  from  King-chau  fu  in 
Hupeh,  but  must  be  common  in  China,  from  the  number  of  names  given  to  it,  resulting  from 
various  spelling  of  the  varying  sound  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Tonic,  alterative,  astringent, 
vulnerary  and  emmenagogue  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  root  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  root  is 
to  some  extent  poisonous,  according  to  both  Chinese  and  Hindoo  testimony.  It  causes  delirium, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  some  determination  to  the  uterine  system.  jStH  (Hiueh-t‘ang),  and 
fill  (Wei-ling-sien),  are  Rubiaceous  plants  closely  allied  to  Madder.  The  latter  is 
brought  from  Ngan-shun  fu  in  Kweichau,  and  seems  to  have  some  very  good  effect  in  syphilitic 
and  general  rheumatism. 

RUBUS  FRUTICOSUS | ( Hiuen-tiau-tsze ). — This  bramble-bush  is  met  with  in 

the  valley  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  the  berries  are  gathered  and  eaten.  Cooling,  expectorant  and 
anti-vinous  properties  are  attributed  to  the  fruit,  and  the  juice  is  reputed  to  kill  lice,  not  an 
uncommon  pastime  of  the  Chinese.  'The  leaves  and  the  root  are  astringent  in  their  qualities. 

RUBUS  iDiEUS — -jr  ( Fuli-pw  an-tsze ). — This  wild  raspberry  yields  a fruit,  eaten 
by  itself  and  as  a preserve,  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  cultivated  kinds  of  European  gardens.  It 
grows  in  Kansuh,  Shensi,  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  The  plant  is  foreign  to  the  old  “ middle  kingdom  ” 
of  China,  as  it  is  called  Si-kwoh-U  au  in  some  works.  The  plant  is  used  as  an  astringent  and 
opthalmic  remedy. 

RUMEX — See  Bode. 

RYE (Lai). — Dr.  G.  Schlegel  sets  this  name  of  Lai,  which  may  be  written 

the  old  character  for  wheat  (described  as  “ coming  ” from  heaven),  as  the  name  for  Rye.  From 
the  Amoy  pronunciation  of  f/j(.  be  deduces  the  word  bid,  identical  with  the  French  lie 
for  Rye. 


S 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM — -jj*  jfVn  (Kan-chi).— See  Sugar. 

SACCHARUM  SPICATUM, — ^ ( Man-hen ). — Tatarinov  gives  this  identification  in  his 
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brief  list  of  the  names  of  plants  and  other  medicinal  preparations.  The  name  is  popularly  applied 
to  the  roots  of  grasses,  or  sedges. 

SAFFLOWER ( IPung-lan-hwa ),  flUTE  ( Yoh-hung-hwa). — The  dried 

red  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  or  Safflower,  a Composite  flower,  are  sold  in  large 
quantities  at  Hankow  for  use  as  a dye,  or  to  make  rouge.  It  comes  from  Honan  and  Sechuen. 
It  is  often  sold  in  small  cakes  of  the  compressed  pink  petals  and  yellow  synantherous  stamens. 
The  seeds  of  the  plant  were  first  brought  from  Turkestan  by  the  indefatigable  Chang  K'ien 
the  Lucullus  of  China.  There  is  some  confusion,  perhaps,  between  this  plant  and  the  Crocus, 
or  Saffron.  Stimulant,  sedative,  alterative,  emmenagogue  and  discutient  properties  are  referred 
to  this  drug.  It  is  used  to  cause  abortion.  The  shoots  of  the  young  plant  are  eaten  in  tunes 
of  scarcity.  The  seeds  are  given  as  a lenitive  or  purgative  in  apoplexy  and  dropsy,  An  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  is  used  to  grease  those  squeaking  wheelbarrow's,  so  familiar  to  all 
residents  in  China.  It  is  also  used  in  candle-making. 

SAFFRON — ( Fan-1  lung-lava ),  qq'  (Hwang- hwa),  59 

( Si-tsang-hung-hwa ). — This  Iridaeeous  plant  of  ancient  renown,  the  Crocus  sativus  of  Linnaeus, 
is  brought  to  the  north  of  China  from  Thibet.  The  story  of  Chang  K‘ien  is  repeated  for  this 
plant,  as  well  as  for  the  Safflower.  If  ft  ill  (Sah-fah-yin),  is  a fortunate  transliteration  of 
perhaps  the  Persian  name  for  Saffron  given  by  Dr.  Bretsciineider  as  Ziafercin.  Another  name 
given  in  the  Pen  Tsau  is  vflft  ( Poh-fu-lctn ).  Saffron  is  given  hi  incipient  small-pox  to 
drive  out  the  eruption,  in  menstrual  diseases,  and  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  Other  uses,  as  a 
stimulant,  carminative  and  antispasmodic,  are  described  under  Safflowrer,  the  more  common 
plant.  Saffron  may  be  distinguished  from  Safflow'er  by  means  of  the  facts  that  the  former  is 
the  dried  thread-like  styles  of  the  plant,  terminated  by  three  long  orange-brown  stigmas,  which 
are  broadest  at  the  summits ; it  has  a much  more  aromatic  smell  than  Safflower,  and  the  latter 
invariably  shows  the  presence  of  oil  when  crushed  between  folds  of  white  blotting-paper.  This 
drug  is  worth  trial  as  a remedy  for  opium-smokers.  The  Mongols  used  it  in  cooking. 

SAGE. — gee  Salvia. 

SAGITTARIA  SINENSIS. — (Tsze-ku). — This  Alismaceous  plant  is  mentioned  by 
Tatarinov,  but  is  not  so  known  here.  Species  of  Amaryllis,  or  of  Tulip,  more  generally  take 
this  or  a similar  name.  The  Sagittaria  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  China,  for  the  sake 
of  its  edible  rhizome.  Its  herbage  is  acrid. 

SAG0._|J  yfc  g {So-muh-mien),  (TEf  7^.  (Si-lcuh-mi). — Following  Dr.  Bretsch- 
neider,  the  Chinese  account  in  the  Pen  Tsau  seems  undoubtedly  to  point  to  a Sago-tree,  but 
of  what  kind  this  Cochin  Chinese  Sago-palm  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  Saguerus  saccha- 
rifer  (Arenga  saccharifera)  and  the  Cycas  inermis  appear  from  Loureiro’s  account  to  be  met 
with  in  Cochin  China.  Cycas  revoluta  furnishes  sago  to  the  Japanese,  according  to  Thun- 
berg.  Sagus  Icevis  and  Sagus  genuina,  as  well  as  Saguerus  saccharifer,  furnish  large  quantities 
of  sago  in  the  Moluccas.  Singapore  is  the  place  of  manufacture  of  much  sago,  according 
to  Dr.  Williams.  From  this  latter  place  some  is  sent  to  China.  wtmm  {Kwang-lang- 
mien ) is  a sago,  or  meal  produced  from  the  pith  of  perhaps  a Caryota  Palm.  The  second 
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name  given  above  ( Si-kuh-mi ) is  a barbarous  invention  of  some  lazy  would-be  Sinologue.  The 
same  nutritive  and  sustaining  properties  are  attributed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  are  commonly  given 

a 

to  this  insipid  but  wholesome  starchy  food. 

SAL  AMMONIAC ( NciU-shci ),  JS  # ( Nung-sha ),  {Peh-ting-sha). — 

This  saline  substance,  the  chloride  of  ammonium  of  chemists,  is  brought  from  Lan-chau-fu  and 
Ning-hia  in  Kansuh.  The  country  of  the  Tih,  or  Si-jung , and  Turfan  formerly  yielded  it. 
The  volcanic  mountain  of  Peh-ting  in  Turfan  is  said  to  have  yielded  some  ammoniacal  salt 
from  fissures  in  its  sides,  and  hence  the  name  Peh-ting-sha,  more  correctly  given,  perhaps,  to 
volcanic  ammonia.  The  Chinese  name  Nciu-sha  is  very  like  the  Hindustani  names  Naushadar 
or  Nausadar,  given  to  thick,  fibrous,  translucent  cakes  of  this  crude  salt  of  ammonia,  ob- 
tained in  India  from  the  unburnt  extremity  of  brick-kilns  in  which  the  manure  of  camels,  &c., 
is  used  as  fuel.  (Dr.  Waring’s  “ Ph.  of  India,”  p.  309).  Keferstein  affirms  that  both  carbonate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  found  in  China,  but  the  dirty-white  rough,  deliquescent  salt  com- 
monly sold  under  this  name  is  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda,  or  common  salt.  Nitre  (soda- 
nitrate)  and  borax  are  also  confounded  with  it.  It  is  used  as  a flux  or  solder,  or  is  said 
to  be  so  employed.  Whilst  the  salt  is  said  to  be  deleterious,  it  is  also  said  to  be  used  in  curing 
meat,  or  as  a condiment.  It  is  mainly  used  as  a solvent  for  opacities  of  the  cornea,  for 
which  the  sulphate  of  soda  acts  almost  as  well.  It  acts  as  a sedative,  resolvent,  deobstruent, 
pectoral  and  mild  escharotic,  in  Chinese  estimation.  They  use  it  in  veterinary  practice. 
Some  of  the  samples  contain  iron,  and  resemble  the  Kala  Nimulc  of  India. 

SALT. — 0^  £g  {Shih-yen). — This  substance,  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  chemists,  has  been 
prepared  for  ages  in  China,  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  Kiai-cliau  (Shansi)  salt  water  was  formerly 
collected  in  large  quantities  in  ponds  or  furrows  in  the  soil,  and  on  the  blowing  of  a warm 
southerly  wind,  the  salt  crystallized  in  reddish  grains.  The  salt-wells  of  Kien-wei-hien  in  Kia- 
ting-fu  (SeclAren),  and  of  Shun-king-fu  and  Kung-chau  in  the  same  province,  are  a large 
source  of  salt.  These  wells  vary  from  five  hundred  to  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
and  are  only  a few  inches  in  diameter.  The  brine  is  brought  up  by  means  of  a bamboo- 
tube,  which  is  alternately  lowered  and  raised,  the  contents  being  retained  by  a strap  at  the 
lower  end,  until  the  tube  teaches  the  top,  when  the  strap  is  removed  and  the  brine  discharged 
into  cisterns.  The  brine  was  formerly  boiled  in  large  tubs,  but  iron  boilers  are  now  used.  The 
gas  issuing  from  the  fire-wells,  or  petroleum-springs  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fired  to  evaporate 
the  brine.  Mr.  Bowra  reports  that  on  the  sea-coast  of  Chehkiang  “ large  fields,  from  three  to 
five  hundred  yards  square,  are  levelled  and  surrounded  with  low  earthen  walls.  Sea-water  is 
pumped  into  the  fields  at  high  water,  and  left  to  the  action  of  the  sun.”  This  operation  is 
repeated,  the  salt  scraped  off  and  purified  by  solution,  filtration  and  evaporation.  Less  salt  is 
consumed  in  China  than  elsewhere,  from  the  fact  of  the  imperial  monopoly  of  the  article.  And 
yet  the  article  is  produced  in  almost  every  province.  Secli'uen,  Kansuh,  Shensi,  Shansi,  Peh- 
chihli,  Shingking  in  Manchuria,  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Chehkiang,  Fuhkien,  Canton,  Yunnan  and 
Kweichau  supply  more  or  less  salt,  the  sale  of  which  is  in  some  cases  cmiously  restricted  by  the 
government,  which  fails  to  suppress  smuggling,  which  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  province 
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of  Chehkiang  ranks  after  Pehchihli  and  Shansi  in  the  quantity  of  salt  produced.  Its  salt  can 
only  be  .sold  in  the  province,  and  in  three  districts  of  Nganhwui.  The  Hankow  salt-market 
is  ordinarily  supplied  with  three  sorts  of  salt,  namely  ft  Iffijj  ( Peh-yen ),  a white  salt  from  the 
north;  m ( Hwai-yen ),  a clean  salt,  produced  on  the  sea-coast  of  Kiangsu ; and  the 
/II  §1  (C/iuen-yen)  or  ^ [|||  ( Liang-yen .),  brought  from  Sech'uen.  This  latter  salt,  which 
is  dark,  granular  and  very  strong,  was  not  to  be  legally  purchased  in  Hupeh,  where  the  Hwai 
salt  was  used,  until  1850,  when  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  salt-junks  by  a fire,  all  the  salt  was 
lost,  and  the  Sech'uen  salt  had  to  be  used  for  a time.  Mr.  Hobson  reports  in  his  “ Custom’s 
Returns  ” for  1869,  that  Shi-nan-fu  and  I-chang-fu,  and  part  of  King-men-chau  are  supplied  with 
Sech'uen  salt  which  is  sold  in  three  qualities,  not  differing  much  in  price.  The  Hwai-yen  is 
clean,  but  not  so  fine  or  pure  as  that  of  Ningpo  and  Chehkiang  generally.  It  is  sometimes 
purified  and  sold  in  lumps,  like  foreign  salt,  called  f§||  ( Yen-kwai ).  The  retail-price  of  salt 

in  Hankow  is  about  three-pence  per  catty,  a measure  equal  to  one  pound  and  a third.  Salt  is 
used  in  making  up  more  dishes  in  China  than  in  Europe,  from  the  general  want  of  flavour 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  Chinese  produce  of  all  kinds.  It  is  often  put  into  tea  for  drinking. 
It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  emetic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  cooling  and  antidotal  remedy.  It 
is  applied  hot  over  the  sternum  in  pains  of  the  chest,  and  over  the  belly  in  colic,  It  is  used  as 
a wash  for  the  teeth,  and  is  applied  as  a dressing  for  burns.  It  is  believed  to  act  injuri- 
ously upon  the  lungs.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a necessity  of  life,  as  the  poor  man’s  sauce,  and 
has  the  popular  reputation  of  strengthening  the  constitution. 

SALT,  CRYSTALLIZED.—^  g|  ( Jung-yen. ),  pf  ( Tsing-yen ),  §|  {Kwang- 

ming-yen). — This  is  a kind  of  bay-salt,  or  crystallized  salt,  brought  from  Kansuh  and  Pehchihli. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  blackish,  cubic  crystals,  having  a saline  state  and  all  the  properties  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  Some  of  the  samples  resemble  the  Kala  Nimulc,  or  Black  Salt  of  India, 
which  contains  a little  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  malarious 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Tatarinov  mentions  that  some  samples  of  Tsing-yen  have 
been  found  to  be  impure  natron.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  Pen  Tsciu  speaks  of  samples  of  salt 
which  do  not  deflagrate,  other  sodium-salts  are  sometimes  included  under  these  names  which 
generally  indicated  salt,  especially  of  foreign  origin.  Tangut  and  the  Tungusic  tribe  furnished 
salt  to  the  Chinese  in  olden  times.  Curiosities  were  made  of  rock-salt,  and  used  as  charms.  A 
kind  of  crystallized  salt  called  rn.fi  ( Yen-shih ),  is  brought  from  Shinc.hau  in  Pehchihli. 

SALTPETRE.— ^ (Siau-shili),  ^5  c Mang-siau ),  (Yen-siau), 

( Ho-siau ),  Mil  ( Tl-sJmang. ). — These  names  are  given  to  the  natural  efflorescence  of  the 

soil  of  that  part  of  Mongolia  annexed  to  Shansi  province,  and  of  places  in  Kansuh,  and  proba- 
bly Sech'uen.  It  is  collected,  purified  by  solution,  filtration  and  crystallization,  and  treated  as 
a goverment-monopoly.  This  rough  and  impure  salt,  the  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre  of  books, 
resembles  the  Shorn  of  the  bazaars  of  India,  where  the  salt  occurs  more  plentifully  than  in 
China.  In  order  to  meet  the  immense  demand  for  powder  and  fireworks  amongst  the  Chinese, 
it  is  also  produced  artificially  by  collecting  the  nitrates  and  other  salt  which  effloresce  upon  old 
walls,  and  upon  surfaces  near  privies,  and  fusing  them  after  solution  and  evaporation,  so  as  to 
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produce  a rough  cake  of  impure,  yellowish  nitrate,  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  other 
impurities.  These  crude  nitrates  are  further  purified  so  as  to  produce  striated  six-sided  crystals, 
having  all  the  chemical  properties  of  nitrate  of  potash.  All  the  samples  examined  have 
given  proof  of  the  presence  of  sodium.  There  is  much  confusion  between  this  salt  of  potash 
and  (Pcoh-siau),  the  sulphate  of  soda,  w'hich  crystallizes  in  oblique  prismatic  crystals, 

called  ,P§  xf  '/ft  ( Ma-ya-siau ),  ^ ( Mang-siau ).  The  crystals  of  saltpetre  are  finer, 

and  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  These  names  P ohsiau,  Mang-siau  and  Ma-ya-siau 
properly  belong  to  the  soda-salt,  wrhich  see.  Certain  felspathic  rocks,  of  which  A) 1$  ( Shih - 
pi :)  is  perhaps  a sample,  are  said  to  yield  a kind  of  saltpetre.  The  name  Siau-shih  given  to 

saltpetre  refers  to  its  powder  of  acting  as  a flux  for  minerals.  The  radical  character  for  stone 
is  used,  pedantically,  in  recent  dictionaries  as  a novel  substitute  for  the  water-radical,  the  proper' 
mode  of  writing  the  character.  Saltpetre  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  has  now  replaced  it,  the  former  being  contraband,  and  not  obtainable  without 
going  through  certain  formalities.  A large  and  profitable  illicit  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sale 
of  saltpetre.  Foreign  saltpetre,  called  AiB  ( Yang-siau ),  is  supplied  to  China  from  the 
Straits,  and  from  India,  for  the  Chinese  government,  which  jealously  guards  the  sale.  The 
Pen  Ts‘au  sensibly  recommends  saltpetre  in  precisely  the  same  diseases  as  it  is  prescribed  for 
elsewhere.  It  is  used  as  a wash  for  the  treatment  of  sore  eyes  and  opacities  of  the  cornea,  in 
which  it  acts  favourably. 

SALVIA  MULTIOKHIZA—^-  (Tan-san).—' This  Labiate  plant,  a kind  of  Sage,  is 

grown  in  Shensi,  Shansi  and  Shantung.  The  root  is  sold  in  short,  shrivelled  pieces  of  a bright 
brick-red  colour,  sometimes  branching  or  twisted,  and  generally  bristling  with  radicles.  The 
interior  is  soft,  and  the  taste  of  the  whole  is  sweetish,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  liquorice. 
This  root  is  one  of  the  “five  quintessences”  ( ~ff  g>),  which  are  assumed  by  the  Chinese  to 
correspond  to  the  five  colours  and  the  five  larger  viscera  of  the  human  body.  This  red  plant  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  the  heart  and  the  red  blood.  It  is  credited  with  alterative,  anti- 
spasmodic,  arthritic,  tonic,  sedative,  astringent  and  vulnerary  properties. 

SALVIA  PLEBEIA  — ^|J  (Kingdcai). — This  and  other  species  of  Sage  are  favourite 

remedies  with  the  Chinese  in  catarrh,  dysentery  and  in  the  hatching  of  the  exanthemata. 

SANDAL-WOOD. — (Peh-chen-tan),  ( lan-hiang ),  IpE  ^'|  ( Chin- 

tan ). — These  names  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  called  Santahun  album,  more  or  less  represent  in 
sound  or  sense  the  Hindustani  word  Chandcin  for  Sandal-wood  in  general.  Mr.  Eitel  gives 
Sarpahridaya  Tchandana  as  the  Sanscrit  name,  and  Tsandan  as  the  Thibetan  version  of  this 
same  word.  Cambodia,  Java,  Borneo,  Siam,  Sumatra  and  other  countries  are  said  to  have 
furnished  this  fragrant  wood  to  China  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  tree  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Lichi  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves.  The  tree  is  met  with  in  Yunnan  and  Canton  provinces,  and 
a similar  tree  grows  in  other  parts  of  China,  but  lacks  the  scent.  The  tree  growrs  uuder  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Mysore  country  of  India,  reaching  to  the  height  of 
some  tw7enty-five  feet  in  some  cases.  The  trees  are  cut  down  at  the  end  of  some  twenty  years 
and  the  wood  chopped  into  billets  for  sale.  The  roots  and  heart-wood  yield  a fine  yellow  clear 
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oil,  which  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  gonorrhrca.  Timur  Island,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
other  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  yield  the  wood  for  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
incense,  and  carved  into  fancy  articles.  Stimulant,  carminative,  stomachic  and  sedative  properties 
are  referred  to  the  sandal-wood  in  both  China  and  India.  It  is  also  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  powder  to  aching  parts. 

SANDARAC — ( Yun-hiang ). — This  is  evidently,  from  Chinese  descriptions,  the 
resin  of  Callitris  qndrivalvis  or  some  other  Coniferous  tree.  The  drug  is  not  procurable  in 
Hankow,  but  is  somewhat  whiter  than  mastieh,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  other 
resins,  as  a stimulant,  sedative  and  deodorizant.  It  is  often  put  into  clothes-trunks  to  keep 
away  moths.  There  is  a Gunda  JBirosa  in  the  Indian  pharmacy  resembling  this  drug. 

SAP-GREEN — Jj||.  ( Luh-hiau ),  5^  ^f|*  ( Luh-hiu ). — This  beautiful  and  permanent 
dye-stuff  is  the  product,  in  great  part,  of  the  bark  of  the  Rliamnus  infectorius.  It  is  made  in 
Shantung,  Hupeh  and  Chehkiang.  It  has  the  purgative  properties  of  the  buckthorn,  in  the 
crude  state,  and  makes  excellent  marking-ink,  when  mixed  with  lunar  caustic.  Lime  is  present 

in  the  substance,  as  it  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  which  is  apt  to  form  in  this 

as  well  as  in  the  well-known  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  The  Luh-ldau  of  Hankow  is  an  expensive 

article,  being  sold  in  thin,  dry,  blueish  scales,  which  when  rubbed  up  produce  a blueish-grecn 

pigment,  used  to  colour  shark-skin  for  covering  spectacle-cases,  <fcc. 

SAPPAN-WOOD — ( Su-fang-muh ). — The  red  wood  of  the  Caesalpinia 
Sappan,  a Leguminous  tree  growing  in  Sumbawa,  (after  which  it  is  named),  Siam,  Malaysia 
and  Madras,  is  imported  into  China  for  extensive  use  as  a dye,  or  staining  preparation.  An 
inferior  wood,  called  if  A ( Yang-muh ),  is  much  lighter.  The  wood  contains  much  gallic 
and  tannic  acids,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  logwood,  although  much  weaker.  It 
is  inserted  in  the  Bengal  PharmacopEeia.  An  extract  may  be  made  from  it.  The  Chinese  set 
it  down  as  astringent,  alterative,  sedative  and  vulnerary.  Anything  red  is  counted  favour- 
able, and  akin  to  the  blood.  The  common  name  is  Su-muh. 

SARSAPARILLA — See  Srailax  Chinensis. 

SAXIFRAGE. — (Skih-hu-wei),  ^|jj|  /(»  ^ ( N go-puh-shih-tsl cm i). — This 

acrid  plant  has  small  yellow  flowers,  and  grows  near  water.  It  is  recommended  in  all  diseases 
of  the  senses  and  great  orifices  of  the  body.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  emetic  and  diapho- 
retic, and  was  an  old  remedy  in  ague,  and  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

SCIRPUS. — (Shun),  if?|  [$?  (Ma-l  i-ts  cm) . — This  is  a kind  of  edible  water-plant, 

set  down  in  the  Pen  Tsan  as  a refrigerant  remedy,  as  a matter  of  course. 

SCIRPUS  CAPSULARIS ( Tang-sin-ts  ciu ). — This  sedge  is  grown  in  Kiang- 

nan  and  Shensi,  for  making  mats  and  lamp-wicks.  The  stalks  are  steamed,  and  the 
cuticle  peeled  off,  leaving  the  central  white  pith,  which  is  used  to  keep  fistulous  sores  open,  so 
as  to  make  them  heal  up  from  the  bottom.  It  is  much  used  to  prepare  a ptisan,  or  men- 
struum for  other  drags.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  lithontriptic,  pectoral,  lenitive,  sedative,  deri- 
vative and  discutient.  The  consumption  of  this  plant  for  making  lamp-wicks  is  enormous.  The 
Chinese  watch  the  growth  of  the  flower-like  snuff  of  lamps  and  candles,  and  draw  ominous  eon- 
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elusions  from  tbe  appearances.  The  ashes  are  a favourite  dose  for  children  crying  at  night. 
The  appearance  of  this  sedge  has  given  rise,  probably,  to  its  common  name,  the  “ tiger’s 
beard.” 

SCIRPUS  TUBEROSUS. — See  Eleocharis  tiiberosus. 

SCORPION — ^ ^ (Ts  iuen-hieh) . — This  lobster-shaped  arachnid  is  said  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsze,  or  at  least  not  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  until  the 
Mongolian  dynasty,  when  an  officer  conveyed  them  thither  in  a bamboo-tube.  Since  then  they 
are  said  to  have  gone  everywhere.  They  are  collected  for  medicinal  purposes  in  Tai-ngan  fu 
(Shantung)  and  in  K ai-fung  fu  (Honan),  and  brought  to  Hupeh,  where  they  are  happily 
uncommon.  They  vary  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  some  having  longer,  and  some  shorter, 
tails  in  proportion  to  their  length.  A small  nummular,  poisonous  variety  is  spoken  of  as  giving 
a fatal  bite.  The  tail  of  six  joints  ends  in  a sharp,  bent  sting,  which  inflicts  a paniful  wound, 
over  which  the  Chinese  make  the  sign  of  the  character  for  the  number  ten,  with  the  mud  of 
gutters  or  wells.  This  character  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Christian  cross.  The  insect  is 
dried  by  heat,  the  antennae  being  sometimes  removed.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated 
tincture  called  til  I ft  iB  ( Fung-liau-sing-tsiu ),  which  is  used  as  a diaphoretic  or  derivative 
medicine  in  all  sorts  of  serious  diseases. 

SCORZONERA. — ( Meh-men-tmg ). — A species  of  this  Composite  plant,  the 
Viper’s  Grass  of  popular  works,  is  sometimes  included  under  this  name  of  Meli-men-tung,  which 
properly  belongs  to  Ophiopogon.  The  root  is  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and  is  a popular  remedy  in 
much  the  same  cases  as  the  Ophiopogon. 

SCUTELLARIA  VISCIDULA. — jjjjf  (Ilwang-lcw). — This  Labiate  plant  is  the  common 

Chinese  Scull-cap,  met  with  all  over  China.  The  light,  spongy,  yellowish  roots  are  slightly 
bitter  and  mucilaginous.  They  are  credited  with  cooling,  antifebrile,  demulcent,  expectorant, 
and  anlilithic  qualities.  The  seeds  are  also  officinal. 

SCYTHIAN  LAMB  —Iffy  ^ (Kau-tsih).— The  curious  tufts  of  the  Fern  called  Aspidium 
baromez,  simulate  the  appearance  of  an  animal.  The  Chinese  name  indicates  their  notion  of 
its  resemblance  to  one  of  those  many  poor  dogs  they  always  have  with  them.  This  plant  is 
sometimes  called  Tartarian  Lamb,  and  is  believed  to  act  as  a tonic,  and  to  influence  the  reno- 
spermatic  functions. 

SEA-DOG — ( Hai-hau ). — This  is  a Chinese  name  for  the  Beaver,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Pen  Tslau.  The  Castor  is  called  f ( Tlai-kau-shin ),  or  “the 

kidney  of  the  sea-dog.”  This  often  turns  out  to  be  the  dissected  kidneys  of  some  old  dog, 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  something  nasty. 

SEAWEED. — gee  Agar-Agar,  Isinglass  and  Laminaria. 

SEDUM  ACRE — fp  Jpf  ( Fuh-h.ah.-ts  au. ). — This  pretty  plant  is  the  Stone-crop  of 
Europe,  called  by  the  Chinese  “ Buddha’s  nails.”  Its  juice,  or  the  bruised  herbage  of  the  plant 
itself,  is  a popular  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

SEED-PEARLS ( Yang-cliu ). — Small  pearls  are  brought  in  large  quantities  from 

Bombay,  and  from  the  fishery  at  the  Arrow  Islands,  east  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  said  by 
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Dr.  Williams  to  be  partly  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  They  are  not  known  in  Hanko  w 
drug-sliops  to  any  extent. 

SELENITE — f pf  ■'fij  {Hluen-tsing-shih). — Small  hexagonal,  or  lenticular,  transparent 
or  brownish  crystals  of  this  substance  (sulphate  of  lime)  are  figured  in  the  Pen  Ts‘ciu.  It  comes 
from  Kiai  chau  in  Shansi,  and  from  Tung  chau  in  Pelichihli,  as  well  as  from  Tai  chau  in 
Kiangsu.  It  is  appariently  associated  with  salt.  It  is  prescribed  as  a cooling,  astringent,  anti- 
rheumatic and  tonic  remedy,  and  is  used  as  a dust  for  sprinkling  upon  sore  eyes.  Selenite,  or 
gypsum,  is  used  to  adulterate  calomel.  See  Hartal. 

SENNA-LEAVES — ;^|  ( Ta-hwai-yeh ). — The  true  Senna  is  not  known  to  exist  in 

China,  but  the  large  elliptico-lanceolate  leaves  of  the  Sophora  (Cassia)  Japonica  have  been 
found  in  Hankow  to  answer  the  purposes  of  Alexandrian  or  Indian  Senna.  They  are  greyish 
on  the  under  surface,  and  being  larger  than  the  true  Senna,  the  character  indicating  this 
peculiarity  has  been  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sophora,  which  see. 

SEPIA-INK — jjjjj  H§;  ( Wu-tsih-meh). — The  small  bag  of  inky  fluid  situated  near 
the  liver  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  understood  by  the  Chinese  to  be  its  gall.  They  say  it  cannot  be 
used  as  ink,  for  it  fades  in  a few  years.  It  is  rubbed  up  with  vinegar  and  given  in  angina 
pectoris.  See  Cuttle-fish. 

SERPENT’S  BEZOAR — ( Shie-hmmg ). — Pisiform  clay  iron  ore,  or  nodular  iron 
pyrites,  have  been  fancifully  assumed  to  be  the  bezoar  of  snakes,  which  they  vomit  up  during 
their  hybernation.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  to  that  of  bullets  or  shot.  They 
are  rufous-yellow  on  the  outside  from  oxidation,  and  ferruginous  or  metallic  on  the  fractured 
surface.  Pmg-nan  hien  in  Kwangsi,  Kwang-sin  fu  in  Kiangsi,  and  Shau-hing fu in  Chelikiang 
yield  this  mineral,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  ( Shie-han-shili ),  of  Hanbury’s 

“ Notes.”  It  was  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  other  ferruginous  minerals.  This  name 
of  Shie-hwang  is  sometimes  given  to  gamboge. 

SESAMUM  INDICUM — |Ef  ^ ( Ku-shing-tsze ),  ^ JjjijjL  (Chl-ma).—' This  plant  is 

extensively  cultivated  in  Central  China  for  the  sake  of  its  oily  seeds,  which  are  much  used  in 
Chinese  confectionary.  Although  grown  in  China  at  an  early  period,  it  was  introduced  perhaps 
by  Ci-iang  K‘ien  into  Shensi,  along  with  species  of  Cannabis,  and  hence  called  Hu-ma.  The  fruits 
are  dark-brown  or  black,  four-cornered  capsules,  two-valved,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
The  taste  is  sweet  and  aromatic.  They  are  used  as  cooling,  emollient,  pectoral,  laxative  and 
uterine  remedies.  Two  sorts  of  seeds,  the  white  and  the  black,  are  sold  in  Hankow.  Sesamum- 
seeds  are  largely  sent  from  Honan.  The  leaves  are  used  in  India  as  demulcent  and  emollient 
remedies,  and  the  seeds  are  reputed  to  be  emmenagogue.  See  Oil  of  Sesamum. 

SETARIA. — {Liang). — Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the  kinds  of 
millet  grown  in  China,  and  their  correct  scientific  and  vernacular  names.  The  {Kau- 

liang),  is  the  Barbadoes  Millet,  but  is  not  a Setaria,  but  a PIolcus,  or  Sorghum.  Dr. 
Bretschneider  reports  that  a small  yellow  grain  largely  cultivated  and  consumed  in  Northern 
China,  is  called  {Liang),  or  /J'v  7^  {Siau-mi),  and  is  in  his  opinion  the  Setaria  Italica. 
The  {Tsih),  or  {Tsze),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Chinese  Ceres,  is  a very  ancient 
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food  of  the  Chinese,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  or  Pauicled  millet,  the 
Warree  of  India.  The  Pen  Tsau  says  that  the  grain  is  less  glutinous  than  the  3^  (Shu),  a 
small  round  grain,  of  which  there  are  described  the  reddish,  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the  dark 
varieties.  This  is  the  Panicum  miliaceum  of  botanists,  and  is  used  as  a food,  as  well  as  to 
make  corn-brandy,  or  whiskey.  It  is  considered  to  benefit  the  lungs  especially.  It  makes  a very 
excellent  flour,  much  whiter  than  that  of  the  Tsih  grain.  The  Selaria  glauca  is  largely  grown 
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in  the  higher  lands  of  Hupeh,  where  it  is  called  ^ (Suh),  a name  properly  belonging  to  the 
maize,  a foreign  grain,  now  largely  grown  in  China.  (See  Chinese  Recorder , Dec.  1870). 

SHADDOCK. — ^tjjj  (Hij,  or  Yu). — This  large,  thick-skinned,  yellow,  fragrant  fruit,  the 
Citrus  decumana  of  Risso,  is  usually  called  the  Prnnelo,  or  Pompelmoose.  It  has  been  known 
from  the  days  of  the  Great  Yii,  who  mentions  it  in  his  Tribute-roll.  The  flowers  of  the  tree 
which  flourishes  in  the  south  of  China,  more  especially  near  Amoy,  are  very  fragrant,  and  the 
taste  when  stripped  of  its  thick,  spongy  rind  is  exquisite.  Much  pains  is  taken  in  grafting  the 
tree  upon  the  other  species  of  Citrus,  so  that  considerable  improvement  and  change  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  fruit.  The  peel  (/M|  J^)  is  very  bitter,  but  aromatic.  It 
makes  an  excellent  stomachic  if  enough  of  it  be  used.  From  the  bulk  of  the  peel  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  tincture  very  strong.  The  Chinese  use  it  in  coughs  and  dyspepsia. 

SHELLS,  FOSSIL ( Shih-yen ). — These  1C  stone  swallows  ” are  found  in  parts  of 

Hunan,  in  Kwei-lin-fu  in  Kwangsi,  and  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  They  are  from  three-quarters 
to  one  inch  and  a half  long,  and  marked  with  flutings  which  show  them  to  be  fossil-shells.  Mr. 
T.  Davidson  and  M.  de  Koninck.  have  found  in  a collection  of  these  fossils,  at  least  ten 
Devonian  species,  namely  three  of  Spirifer,  two  of  Rhynchonella,  one  of  Productus,  one  Crania, 
one  Cornulites,  one  Spirorbis  and  one  of  Aulopora.  Most  of  these  have  also  been  found  at 
Ferques  in  France.  These  shells  are  recommended  in  the  Pen  Tsau  in  urinary  disorders,  and 
as  aA  application,  in  the  form  of  a powder,  to  opacities  of  the  cornea.  They  are  said  to 
increase  the  pains  of  parturient  women,  when  placed  in  their  hands.  There  is  some  obscure 
reference  in  the  Pen  Tslau  to  birds  petrified  in  stalactitic  caves. 

SHEPHERD’S  PURSE — ^ (Tsai-tsai),  m 3S  ( Ti-mi-tsai ). — This  common 
Cruciferous  weed,  the  Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris  of  formal  works,  is  collected  by  the  poor  people 
in  China  and  largely  eaten  as  food.  The  root  is  an  ophthalmic  remedy. 

SHERRY  WINE — Q 'Jjlj  Peli-tsiu ). — A common  name  for  a common  drink  in  foreign 
houses  in  the  East,  not  altogether  disliked  by  Cantonese  servants. 

SHOE-FLOWER — See  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis. 

SIDA  TILL2EFOLIA — Jf^  ( Ts\ng-ma ). — This  is  said  by  Burnett  to  be  the  common 
hemp-plant  of  North  China.  The  root  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  a sudorific.  This 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  fibre  of  the  Bohmeria. 

SIDEROXYLON  CANTONIENSE. — |Jj  |||  ( Shan-kan-shii) . — This  Cornel  tree  is  credit- 

ed with  the  tonic  and  astringent  qualities  which  belong  to  the  order.  It  is  unknown  here. 

SIEGESBECKIA  ORIENTALIS. — ^ ( Hi-lcien ),  m m (Kaii-Jcau). — This  stroDg- 
smelliug  composite  plant  is  named  after  the  pig  and  the  dog.  The  identification  is  from 
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Tatarinov.  The  plant  grows  in  Seoh‘uen  and  Honan,  and  seems  to  have  emetic  properties- 
It  seems  to  have  some  good  effect  in  ague  and  rheumatism.  It  was  an  old  remedy  for 
wounds,  carbuncles  and  swellings  of  all  kinds. 

SILENE — ^ ( Wang-p  ufi-liu-Jdn g) . — This  Caryophyllaceous  plant  is  called 

by  a name  which  expresses  the  slippery,  demulcent  properties  of  the  plant,  dependent  upon 
the  unctuous  properties  of  the  saponine  contained  in  it.  The  dark,  reddish,  roundish  seeds 
resemble  turnip-seeds,  and  with  the  shoots  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be  vulnerary,  styptic,  diure- 
tic, galactagoguc,  discutient  and  solvent.  They  are  a common  remedy  taken  by  soldiers 
after  injuries. 

SILVER.— ( Yin),  (Peli-kin). — Silver  is  obtained  from  Lien-chau,  Shau-chau- 

fu,  Chau-chau-fu,  Shau-king-fu  and  Kau-chau-fu  (Kwangtung) ; the  island  of  Hainan ; from 
Kwei-lin-fu,  Liu-chau-fu,  Iving-yuen-fu  and  Sin-chau-fu  (Kwangsi);  from  Wu-ting-chau 
(Yunnan);  Chang-teh-fu  and  Ho-nan-fu  (Honan);  Si-ngan-fu  (Shensi);  and  from  Kung-chang- 
fu  in  Kansuh.  Much  silver  was  brought  formerly  from  Tonquin  and  Annam  in  exchange  for 
zinc.  Silver  is  associated  with  lead  in  various  places.  The  silver  from  Corea,  Persia  and 
Cambodia,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Silver  is  generally  pure  as  met  with  in  the  form  of 
the  ingots,  which  under  the  name  of  Sycee  form  the  currency  of  the  country.  Silver  vessels 
are  used  to  cook  ginseng  in,  and  as  a test  for  the  purity,  or  otherwise,  of  any  suspicious  article 
of  diet  or  drink.  Silver  is  said  by  Li  Siu-chin  to  act  as  a sedative  and  astringent  on  the 
uterine  organs. 

SILVER-AMALGAM — ^g  ijj.  See  Amalgam. 

SILVER-ORE §J|  m (Sih-lun-chi). — This  is  said  to  be  the  ore  of  silver,  brought 

from  Persia.  It  was  used  to  make  an  amalgam  which  was  given  in  infantile  epilepsy. 

SILVER,  SULPHURET  OF — j|g  (Wu-yin). — This  preparation  of  silver  was  formerly 
used  as  a tonic  nostrum.  Cups  of  silver  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and 
otherwise  treated,  were  supposed  to  impart  special  properties  to  medicines  taken  out  of  them. 
Medicated  cups  of  realgar,  rhinoceros-horn  and  melted  sulphur  are  used  to  drink  wine  out  of  as 
a remedy. 

SILVER,  NITRATE  OF — See  Lunar  Caustic. 

SINAPIS  ALBA.—  j^J  (. Peh-Jcai ),  (ILu-Icai). — This  White  Mustard  appears  to 

have  been  brought  from  Central  Asia  to  China,  and  especially  to  Sech‘uen.  The  crop  is  sown 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  herbage  is  picked  in  the  winter  or  spring  for  use  as  a potherb.  Stimul- 
ant, stomachic,  diaphoretic  and  laxative  properties  are  referred  to  the  herbage  and  the  seeds. 
Mustard  zjjfc)  would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  in  vogue  in  China,  as  a condiment  with 
meat.  The  mustard  was  taken  as  the  title  of  the  several  old  Chinese  works.  A seed  of 
mustard  was  a Buddhist  unit  of  long  measure. 

SINAPIS  NIGRA. — ^jjl]  Jfj*  (Tsz‘e-kai). — This  warmer  species  of  mustard  is  indigenous  to 
China,  with  many  other  kinds,  some  of  which  would  merit  the  name  of  Cbinensis.  This  plant 
is  supposed  to  act  on  the  lungs  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  was  the 
favourite  external  remedy  for  numbness,  palsy  aud  other  disorders  of  the  nerves.  The  seeds 
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were  also  given  in  fevers  as  a derivative  to  the  skin,  and  to  women  suffering  from  amenorrhcea. 

SIPHONESTEGIA  CHINENSIS._|2|J  qff  j=f  (Liu,M-nu-tsau).— The  identification  of 
this  Scrophulariaceous  plant  is  due  to  Tatarinov.  The  square  stems,  topped  with  the  dehis- 
cent fruit,  containing  millet-like  seeds,  are  sold  in  Hankow  as  coming  from  Hwai-king  fu  in 
Honan.  Chu  chau  in  Nganhwui,  and  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi,  are  also  given  as  habitats  of  the 
plant.  The  seeds  and  the  whole  plant  seem  to  have  some  good  effect  in  fluxes  and 
haemorrhages. 

SISYMBRIUM  ATROVIRENO — ppi  ( Ting-lih ) — This  Cruciferous  plant,  grown  in 
Kiangsu,  Shantung,  Shansi,  and  Shensi,  resembles  the  mustard-plant,  having  yellow  flowers,  and 
homed  siliquose  fruit.  The  pods  contain  the  small,  oblong,  boat-shaped,  and  reddish  seeds, 
which  are  the  part  of  the  plant  at  present  used.  They  have  a slightly  hitter  and  mucilaginous 
taste.  They  are  said  to  act  as  a demulcent,  laxative  and  deobstruent  drug,  resembling  rhu- 
barb-root in  their  properties.  They  are  given  in  dropsy,  dysuria,  amenorrhoea,  coughs  and 
in  fevers. 

SMARTWOOD — (Lhj). — This  acrid  plant  is  the  Polygonum  amphibium.  The  seeds 
are  acrid,  emetic  and  stimulant.  They  are  applied  topically  to  scalled  head  and  to  wounds. 

SMILAX  CHINENSIS.— ^ ^ tu-fuh-ling).— Under  the  name  of  China  Root  two 
substances  are  evidently  included.  The  Pachyma  cocos,  which  may  be  called  the  Fuh-ling , is 
quite  distinct  from,  much  larger,  and  more  common  than  the  T^u-f  u-ling,  which  is  exported 
to  India  from  China  under  the  name  of  Chob-China.  Some  of  it  goes  to  Burmah,  where,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Waring,  the  natives  call  it  Tsein-apho-taroup.  The  Chinese  describe  a 
scrambling  plant  which  resembles  the  Dodder  in  habit  and  appearance,  as  yielding  the 
Fuh-ling  in  part.  This  is  probably  the  Smilax  which  yields  the  Chinese  Sarsaparilla,  as  it 
may  be  called,  from  its  resemblance  in  character  and  use  to  the  Vera  Cruz  Sarsaparilla,  as 
remarked  by  Dr.  Waring.  It  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Smilax  lanceiefolia  of  Roxburgh,  if 
it  be  not  identical.  It  is  met  with  here  in  the  form  of  brown,  irregular,  nodulated,  branching, 
tuberous  roots,  with  wiry  radicles  of  some  length  attached  to  them.  The  ulterior  is  white  and 
starchy,  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  with  patches  of  yellow  near  the  surface.  It  has  been  used 
since  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases.  It  is  set  down  as  tonic,  cooling, 
stomachic,  sedative  and  diuretic  in  its  qualities.  Dr.  Waring  has  found  the  large  tuberous 
roots  of  the  Burmese  variety,  the  Smilax  prolifera  of  Roxburgh,  very  useful  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  of  the  fresh  root,  in  secondary  syphilis,  cachexia  and  chronic  skin-diseases. 

SNAKES. — (Slue). — The  skins  and  flesh  of  several  soils  of  snakes,  excluding  the  head 
and  tail,  are  used  in  Chinese  medicine.  The  a ate  & or  skin  of  the  white  spotted 
snake  is  used  in  leprosy,  rheumatism  and  palsy. 

SOAP — ( Kien ),  J]E5  ( Fei-tsau ). — The  Chinese  have  no  soap  in  general  use, 

answering  to  a chemical  combination  of  alkali  and  some  oily  or  fatty  substance.  The  first 
name  Fieri,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  (Kan),  is  the  native  soda  from  the  north  of  China 
and  Thibet,  which  is  used  to  remove  dirt  and  grease.  From  this  name  and  use  foreign 
soap  is  sometimes  called  |j|§(  (Fan-lrien),  the  latter  character  being  written  in  many  ways. 
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Dr.  Williams  speaks  of  a soap  made  at  Tientsin,  and  the  Cantonese  sell  a coarse  sort  of  soap 
containing  a good  deal  of  free  alkali.  Fei-tsau  is  the  name  of  the  pods  of  the  Acacia  coneinna, 
which  furnish  a fatty  pulp  made  into  balls,  called  ( Fei-tsau-toli ).  Rice-water  from 

the  kitchen  seems  to  act  as  a soap  in  cleaning  clothes,  as  it  diminishes  friction  in  rubbing  their 
sin-faces  together.  Foreign  bar-soap  is  little  used  in  Central  China,  as  it  is  too  dear  at  present. 

SOAP,  CASTILE See  Castile  Soap. 

SOAP.  SCENTED — ( Hiang-lcien ). — This  article  is  much  admired  by  the  Chinese, 
and  is  sold  at  ridiculous  prices  by  Cantonese  dealers. 

SOAP-TREE, — 4ffE  ES  ( Wu-hwan-tsze ),  m m F (. Fei-chii-tsze ). — This  large 

Sapindaceous  tree,  the  Sapindus  Chinensis  of  botanists,  is  a large  tree  bearing  round  berries 
resembling  the  Melia  fruit.  The  berries  are  sometimes  used  in  making  rosaries,  and  when 
roasted  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  acridity.  The  Tauists  having 
employed  sticks  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  to  exorcise  demons,  it  has  thence  derived  its  name 
“sorrowless.”  The  dark  kernels  were  formerly  made  into  a tincture,  taken  as  a corrective 
and  eliminant  dose.  They  contain  some  saponaceous  principle,  which  has  suggested  their  use 
as  a detergent  application  in  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases.  They  are  not  much  used  at 
the  present  time  in  Hupeh. 

SOAPSTONE — See  Stealite.  Soapstone  is  properly  a silicate  of  alumina,  used  for  carving 
ornaments.  It  is  the  Agalmatolite  or  Lardstone  of  mineralogists. 

SODA,  CARBONATE  OF — (Kan),  (Kien). — This  natural  salt,  or  natron,  the  product 

of  the  soil  of  Mongolia,  resembles  the  Tequesquite  of  Mexico,  and  comes  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  from  Mongolia  and  from  Thibet,  It  is  brought  by  way  of  Kalgan  in  large 
quantities.  It  occurs  in  large  irregular  masses,  white  on  the  surface  from  the  formation  of  an 
efflorescent  salt,  and  is  porous  and  somewhat  translucent  at  times.  From  its  hardness  it  is 
with  difficulty  dissolved  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
In  this  it  differs  from  the  tronci  of  the  African  lakes,  although  in  some  cases  a bicarbonate  or 
sesquicarbonate  is  present  in  the  sample.  It  contains  some  sulphate,  and  it  gives  a precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  agrees  with  the  mineral  product  of  the  soil  of  Monghyr  and  other 
parts  of  Bengal,  known  to  the  Hindoos  as  Saja-mitti.  It  is  used  as  a corrective,  purgative  and 
deobstruent  remedy  occasionally,  but  is  mainly  used  to  clean  clothes  and  vessels,  to  raise  bread, 
to  prepare  cocoons  for  reeling,  and  to  macerate  fibres  for  grass-cloth.  It  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  soap. 

SODA,  NATIVE  SULPHATE  OF # m ( P‘oh  -siav),  & M O’  ‘ i-siau ). — This  is  a 

natural  6alt  similar  to  the  Reh  of  the  Doab,  in  North-western  India,  or  the  Khara-mutti  of  the 
country  of  Oude,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Waring  in  the  “ Pharm.  of  India.”  It  is  met  with  as  an 
efflorescence  of  the  soil  in  Cheng-tu-fu  in  Sechuen  and  Ts'ing-chau-fu  in  Shantung.  It  is 
continually  confounded  with  nitre,  obtained  from  an  analogous  source.  The  crude  salt  is  brush- 
ed up  from  the  soil,  dissolved  in  water  and  coarsely  crystallized.  It  is  used  to  make  the 
pure  salt  next  described.  As  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  crystallize  very  readily  mto 
large  regular  crystals,  undistinguishable  to  the  Chinese,  they  are  both  called  .1  m 
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(Mct-ya-siaw)  and  ( Mang-siau ).  The  P‘i-siau  is  a rough  powdery  substance,  of  a divty- 

wliite  colour,  and  containing  much  earthy  impurity.  a it  m ( Fung-hwa-siau ) is  an 
efflorescent,  powdery  form  of  the  drug.  These  substances  are  given  to  fatting  pigs,  and 
are  sometimes  used  in  tanning  hides.  Medically  they  are  cautiously  given  as  a cooling,  saline, 
purgative,  deobstruent  and  diuretic  remedy.  They  are  also  commonly  used  as  a stimulant 
to  sores  and  ulcers,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  collyria. 

SODA,  SULPHATE  OF.—^T  FJ/J  ( Hiuen-ming-fen ),  £J  ff|  (Peh-lung-fen).— 

This  preparation,  the  Glaubsu’s  Salt  of  old  books,  is  a celebrated  drug,  directed  to  be  prepared 
from  the  cleanest  P'oh-siau  in  the  following  ridiculous  manner.  Ten  catties  of  the  salt  are 
dissolved  in  a picul  of  water,  anl  exposed  to  the  moon’s  rays  during  one  night.  The  salt  is 
then  boiled  with  the  white  turnip,  and  exposed  for  another  night.  This  process  is  repeated 
with  liquorice-root.,  and  then  the  saline  product  is  heated  in  a vessel  which  is  first  luted  down, 
and  then  carefully  closed,  the  heat  being  repeated.  The  resulting  solution  is  then  filtered, 
exposed  for  three  days  to  let  the  fire  pass  off  from  it,  and  is  then  finally  to  be  mixed  with 
liquorice-powder.  The  directions  are  probably  not  fully  carried  out,  as  the  salt  is  met  with  as 
a white,  brightish  crystalline  powder,  having  the  characteristic  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  sulphate  of  soda.  This  salt  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  reign  of  the  second  T^ang 
sovereign  (A. I).  627-50)  by  a Tauist  priest  named  IJ  L (Lru-i 1 1 u e x-c i u x),  who  point- 

ed out  certain  mystical  properties  of  this  salt,  such  as  the  power  of  causing  longevity,  and  the 
procuring  of  immunity  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  which  are  constantly  attributed  to  it  in  Tauist 
books  of  alchemy.  It  is  prescribed  in  fevers  with  delirium,  in  epistaxis,  and  in  abdominal 
diseases  depending  upon  congestion  or  obstruction.  Jt  is  frequently  used  as  a detergent  or  mild 
escharotic  application  to  sores.  It  usually  contains  some  trace  of  the  presence  of  chlorides. 

SODA-WATER — j^fj  (Ilo-lan-skwui).  See  Aerated  Water. 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA — j§r)  ^ ^ (Shuli-yang -tsiuen),  ^ (ifu-kia).— This  is 

not  clearly  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  from  the  Solanum  nigrum.  Its  purplish,  flowers  and 
red  berries  are  a sufficient  guide.  It  is  officinal  as  a diuretic,  alterative,  vulnerary  and  tonic 
remedy.  The  stalks,  shoots,  leaves,  roots  and  seeds  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles, 
swellings,  ulcers  and  skin-diseases  of  every  kind,  both  internally  and  externally.  There  is  a 
prickled  variety  said  to  be  found  in  the  South,  and  employed  in  the  treatment  of  malarious 
diseases. 

SOLANUM  INDICUM — jrijf  (ITwang-lda). — This  species  of  Solanum  is  confused  with 

the  Egg-plant.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  cooling  and  laxative,  and  is  recommended  in  chlorosis  and 
anremia. 

SOLANUM  LYCOPERSICON.—^:  (Fan-kici).— This  is  the  tomato,  or  “foreign  dwalc,” 

whose  red  edible  fruit  is  mentioned  in  Chinese  works  along  with  the  Egg-plant. 

SOLANUM  MELONGENA — -p  ( Kia-tsze ). — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
one  of  which  having  large  ovoid  white  fruits  is  called  the  Egg-plant.  The  long,  purple  fruits 
of  a variety  much  cultivated  in  Hupeh,  make  an  excellent  vegetable  for  the  table.  The  natives 
believe  them  to  be  capable  of  causing  pregnant  women  to  abort,  but  they  employ  them  as  a 
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poultice  to  ripen  or  disperse  swellings.  They  are  sometimes  given  in  dysentery. 

SOLANUM  NIGRUM. — (T‘ien-p‘au-ts‘au),  |||[  ( Lung-kwei ). — This 

world- wide  plant  is  very  common  in  China,  having  several  names.  Its  black  berries  prove  a 
temptation  to  the  Chinese,  who  eat  them  after  boiling  them.  The  young  shoots  of  this  plant 
and  those  of  the  S.  dulcamara  are  eaten  as  well.  Their  medical  uses  are  merged  with  those  of 
the  S.  dulcamara. 

SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM  — 7^  ( Yanr/sha),  (T‘u-lwan). — See  Potato. 

SOLFATARA ^ Ilwany-Icuny). — The  sulplmr-pits  of  Formosa  have  recently 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  interesting  account  given  by  Mr.  Taintor  in  the 
“Customs  Report”  for  18G9.  In  the  volcanic  district  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Formosa 
there  are  three  so/fataras.  The  first  of  these  is  about  five  miles  from  Tamsui,  to  the  east,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  the  one  distant  some  three  or  four  miles  in  a north-easterly  direction.  “ These 
pits  are  about  1,750  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a rocky  gorge  in  the  mountains.  Here  from  numerous 
vents  in  the  rocks  issue  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphureous  vapour.  The  sulphur  is  deposited  in 
clusters  of  delicate  needles  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour.  Several  hot  springs  and  pools  occur, 
and  a miniature  geyser  throws  intermittent  jets  of  boiling  water  to  a height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.” 
A third  solfatara  is  described  by  Mr.  Taintor  as  existing  near  the  village  of  Kim-pao-li,  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Kelung.  Sulphur  has  been  obtained  at  all  these  places  by 
a rude  process  of  melting,  when  the  frothy  slag  is  skimmed  oft',  the  heavier  impurities  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shallow  iron  pan,  and  the  liquid  sulphur  is  ladled  out  into  wooden  buckets, 
which  are  broken  up  when  the  sulphur  has  become  solid.  These  vents  have  been  stupidly 
attempted  to  be  closed  by  the  authorities,  but  with  little  success.  They  have  also  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  sulphur,  which  is  however  smuggled  away  with  impunity  according 
to  Mr.  Taintor.  Similar  solfataras  exist  in  the  department  of  Satsuma  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu 
in  Japan.  The  ground  is  volcanic  and  impregnated  with  sulphur.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  Satsuma  is  the  burning  “ Sulphur-island  ” of  Ivoo-sima,  which  is  a source  of  revenue  to  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  supplies  the  Chinese  even  with  some  of  their  sulphur  for  making  gun- 
powder. See  Sulphur. 

SOOT — jpL  ( Peh-tsau-shwang ),  ||||  ( Fu-tsx-melif, \ — This  fuliginous 

product  of  the  burning  of  vegetable  matter  is  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  an  antifebrile,  astringent, 
styptic,  absorbent,  alterative,  deobstruent  and  topical  remedy.  The  Fu-tsl-meh  is  merely  the 
soot  scraped  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  common  Chinese  boiler. 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA. — (Ilwai-shu). — This  Leguminous  tree  is  common  in  Central 
and  Northern  China,  and  is  a frequent  ornament  of  the  large  streets,  courtyards  and  parks  of 
Peking.  The  leaves  are  elliptico-lanceolate,  greyish  on  the  under  surface,  and  resemble  senna- 
leaves  in  their  action.  They  have  been  used  in  India  as  a cathartic  very  successfully.  An 
extract  made  from  them  and  from  the  fruit,  is  used  to  adulterate  prepared  opium.  The  wrinkled 
fleshy,  moniliform  legumes  often  contain  only  one  seed,  from  abortion,  or  the  pod  is  lengthened, 
so  as  to  have  six  or  seven  seeds  grouped  in  twos  or  threes,  by  the  contraction  of  the  pod  at 
various  points.  They  are  used  in  preparing  a yellow  dye,  and  are  said  to  be  tonic  in  their 
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qualities.  The  greenish-yellow  unopened  flower-buds  are  used  in  dyeing  cloth  of  a yellow  colour, 
or  in  rendering  blue  cloth  green.  They  are  used  as  astringent  and  styptic  remedies.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  was  formerly  employed  in  the  making  of  primitive  fire-frictors,  and  was  used  as  a 
cautery,  or  form  ol  the  moxa. 

SOPHOEA  TOMENTOSA, — {Hwang-lc i) . — The  flexible  roots  of  this  Leguminous 
shrub  are  brought  from  Kung-chang  fu  in  Kansuh,  from  Shansi  and  from  parts  of  Hupeh,  in 
large  quantities  to  Hankow.  The  pieces  are  long,  large  as  the  various  fingers,  or  even  smaller, 
and  covered  with  a tough,  wrinkled,  yellowish-brown  skin,  which  has  a tendency  to  break  up 
into  woolly  fibres.  The  woody  interior  is  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  and  the  whole  drug  has 
a faintly-sweetish  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  liquorice-root.  It  is  in  very  great  repute 
as  a tonic,  pectoral  and  diuretic  medicine.  The  stalks  and  leaves  are  similarly  employed.  The 
second  character  is  written  as  ^ in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  well  as  This,  with  other  distinctions, 
denotes  the  fact  that  the  Ptarmica  and  perhaps  other  Labiate  plants  are  confusedly  described 
by  some  such  name.  These  latter  are  more  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  are  employed  externally 
as  a means  of  cleansing  sores.  See  Ptarmica. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM — Jg  |j|  (Lu-suh),  ^ (Tih-che).— This  tall  annual 
Gramineous  plant,  the  Sorgo,  or  Chinese  Northern  Sugar  Cane,  is  described  in  the  Pen  Ts'au 
along  with  the  /Sugar-cane  and  the  Holcus  Sorghum,  or  Barbadoes  Millet.  The  black  seeds 
are  sown  in  April,  but  the  plant  is  largely  propagated  by  cuttings.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
some  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  with  an  ample  inflorescence  consisting  of  the  eight  or  ten  separate 
stems  which  group  together  to  form  the  tuft  of  the  plant.  The  seeds,  at  first  green,  become 
brown,  and  finally  of  a purplish-black  colour,  being  produced  only  on  the  head  of  the  plant. 
The  large  leaves,  which  make  excellent  green  food,  or  dry  fodder,  for  cattle,  spring  from  the 
nodes  of  the  gradually  tapering  stem.  The  seeds,  called  S/ialoo  in  India,  are  very  nutrient,  and 
the  colouring  matter  has  been  used  in  China  to  tint  wine  of  a deep  colour.  The  Sorgo  is  not 
extensively  cultivated  in  China,  but  has  been  introduced  into  France,  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  latter  country  good  Sorgo  sugar  can  be  produced  at  the  cost  of  some  five  or 
eight  cents  per  pound,  as  in  South  Carolina,  where  common  sugar  sells  at  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
cents  per  pound.  The  Chinese  merely  chew  the  sweet  stalks  in  place  of  the  Sugar  Cane. 
According  to  Dr.  V.  D.  Collins,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  Sorgo  in  the  Journal  of  the 
N.  C.  B.  of  the  R.  A.  S.  for  1865,  excellent  beer,  spirit  and  vinegar  may  be  economically  made 
from  the  juice,  one  gallon  of  good  alcohol  coming  out  of  twenty-three  gallons  of  the  juice. 
Paper  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  stalks,  and  the  French  have  learnt  to  dye 
silks  of  a beautiful  colour  with  the  purple  colouring  matter  of  the  hulls,  or  bran,  of  the  grain. 
See  Sugar  Cane. 

SOY. — pjf  j'fjj  ( Tsiang-yu ) — The  condiment  known  by  this  name,  derived  from  a Chinese 
synonyme  used  by  the  Japanese,  is  a black,  thin  liquid,  having  an  agreeable,  saltish  flavour, 
and  frothing  up  of  a yellow  colour  when  very  slightly  shaken.  It  is  the  universal  sauce  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  is  largely  exported  to  India  and  Europe  as  a convenient  menstruum 
for  other  flavouring  substances  used  as  condiments.  The  yellow  beans  of  the  Dolichos  soja  are 
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boiled  very  soft,  and  mixed  with  any  cereal  flour  in  varying  proportions,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
and  become  mouldy.  Salt  and  tea,  or  boiling  water,  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  dew  of  the  open  air  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  rain.  The  liquid  becomes  much  thicker,  darker  and  more  uniform  in  consistence,  and  after 
constant  stirring  is  then  strained  and  kept  for  use.  Bran  is  sometimes  used  in  making  it.  Large 
quantities  are  both  sold  from  the  shops  and  made  at  home  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  considered  to 
provoke  the  appetite,  and  to  correct  any  injurious  quality  of  food.  It  is  laxative,  cooling,  and 
and  antidotal,  according  to  Chinese  estimation.  It  is  sometines  daubed  upon  burns,  scalds, 
eczematous  and  leprous  sores. 

SPANISH  FLY — {JEj  ( Si-pcm-inau ). — The  true  Cantharis  vesicaloria,  or  Spanish 

Blistering  Fly,  for  which  a distinctive  name  is  here  offered,  is  not  known  to  he  met  with  in  China 
or  in  India.  The  Cantharis  erythrocephala  has  been  met  with  in  Shanghai  and  in  Chefoo,  by 
that  industrious  collector,  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin.  See  Mylabris  Cichorii. 

SPELTER — See  Tutenague  and  Zinc. 

SPERMACETI. — j'jjj  ( King-yu ). — The  whale  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  “ king  of 
fish,”  but  this  substance  is  not  mentioned  in  their  books,  so  far  as  known.  Insect-wax  is  every 
way  like,  and  as  good  as,  the  best  spermaceti,  and  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  lat- 
ter substance  (obtained  from  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale)  in  inward  hurts  and  outward  wounds. 
Bee  the  account  of  Ambergris,  given  under  the  head  of  Di-agon’s  Spittle  Perfume. 

SPIKENARD — "U*  ( Kan-sung -hiang ). — The  true  spikenard  of  India  of  the  anci- 

ents is  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi  of  Royle,  or  the  Nardus  Indica  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  met 
with  in  Cochin  China  and  in  the  south  of  China.  It  is  generally  confounded  with  another 
Valerianaceou3  plant,  Valeriana  celtica,  which  see.  It  ranked  in  China  as  one  of  the  five 
odorous  plants  or  trees,  being  preceded  by  the  Lign-Aloes,  Cloves,  Sandal-wood,  and  the 
Aglaia  odorata.  It  is  used  in  India  in  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  convulsive  diseases.  A tincture 
is  ordered,  in  the  Bengal  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  made  by  digesting  five  ounces  of  the  root  in  two 
pints  of  proof  spirit.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluid  drachms.  Dr.  Waring  speaks  well  of 
its  good  effects.  The  Chinese  use  it  as  a perfume,  as  a carminative  and  stimulant,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  lotions  for  the  skm.  According  to  Dr.  Royle  this  plant  is  one  of  those  going  by 
the  name  of  Sumbul. 

SPIRITS  OF  WINE — 'jg  {Sbau-tsiu).— This  “distilled  wine”  or  Samshu  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  words  San-shau  ( — , or  “ thrice  distilled,”  is  the  corn-brandy  or  whiskey, 

made  in  Shansi,  Chehkiang  and  many  other  provinces,  from  all  sorts  of  cereal  grains.  Millet 
is  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  Very  good  spirit  may  be  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Sorgo. 
The  Chinese  produce  a very  strong  spirit  at  a cheap  rate,  which  serves  to  make  tinctures,  lini- 
ments and  iodine-paint.  It  will  also  burn  in  spirit-lamps,  if  the  article  be  secured  free  from 
mixture  of  water.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ask  for  the  ypj  ( Yuen-tsiu ),  or  “original 

spirit,”  a very  good  term  for  absolute  alcohol.  Arrack  obtained  from  the  Palmyra  or  Cocoa- 
nut  Palms  is  known  in  China.  The  “ Mahwa  Spirit  ” made  from  the  flowers  of  the  Bassia 
latifolia,  or  MadhaJca,  the  ( Moh-tu-lda ),  of  Buddhist  writings  is  said  by  Dr.  War- 
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ing  to  be  open  to  the  objection  of  the  same  disagreable  flavour  as  the  Chinese  Samshu,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  fusel  and  other  alcohols,  which  the  Chinese  have  not  learnt  to  separate  by 
careful  rectification.  See  Brandy,  Tinctures,  Whiskey  and  Wines. 

SPONDIAS  A MARA. — ^ ( Kgan-nio-leh ),  j|^  ( Yu-lcan-tsze). — This 

bitterish  fruit,  related  to  the  Mango,  belongs  to  Anacardiacea?,  and  is  apparently  met  with  in 
F uhkien,  Kwangtung  and  Kvvangsi.  Its  name  is  based  on  the  Sanscrit  Aviala,  a term  which 
sometimes  includes  the  Mango  as  well.  Its  fruits  are  reputed  to  be  tonic,  pectoral  and  alexi- 
pharmic.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  enters  into  several  nostrums  for  the  hair,  the  glory  oi  the  Chinese 
man  and  woman. 

SPONGE — ^ ( Hai-jumj ),  "fy  {jj^  (Sliwui-p au-mien). — These  are  two  common 

terms  used  in  foreign  hospitals  hi  China.  The  sponge  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chinese,  or  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ordinary  books  on  natural  history.  Tataiunov  gives  |||  ^ ^ 
( Ling-siavrJuva ),  as  the  name  of  Spongilla,  not  known  here. 

SPONGE,  BURNT — ( Hai-jung-hwui. ). — This  old-fashioned  remedy  for  bron- 
chocele,  a disease  common  on  the  Upper  Yangtsze,  near  the  Seelfuen  gorges,  is  not  known  in 
China,  but  is  an  instance  of  a favourite  way  of  administering  many  drugs  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au. 
Any  good  derived  from  this  preparation  must  depend  on  the  iodine  which  may  have  survived 
the  process.  See  Laminaria. 

SPRING  WATER — C ( Tsing-tsiuen-shwai ). — Wells  of  water  are  oftenest  met 
with  in  China  in  connexion  with  temples.  The  hardness  of  water  from  wells  and  springs  was 
formerly  sought  to  be  remedied  in  China  by  the  use  of  almonds,  and  any  contamination  of 
sewage,  as  well  as  hardness,  was  endeavoured  to  be  removed  by  the  use  of  soda,  by  boiling,  and 
by  allowing  the  water  afterwards  to  deposit  any  impurity.  Alum  is  now  used  for  this  purpose. 
Leaden  bottoms  are  recommended  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au  for  vessels  to  contain  drinking  water  from 
springs  and  wells.  Such  water  is  recommended  for  all  external  and  hydropathic  purposes. 
sphceria  sinensis. — See  Cordyceps  Sinensis. 

SPURGE-ROOT — See  Euphorbia. 

SQUILLS — yflj:  ( PLai-tsung ). — The  true  Urginea  Scilla  is  not  met  with  in  India  or 

in  China,  and  the  name  “ sea  onion  ” has  been  therefore  coined  for  a most  useful  drug  in 
the  treatment  of  the  large  classes  of  bronchitic  and  dropsical  folk  met  with  in  Hupeh  at  least. 
The  Urginea  Indica,  or  Indian  Squill,  growing  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
a fair  substitute  for  the  European  drug,  if  gathered  when  quite  young  and  small.  Species 
of  Crinum,  Melanthium,  Anemarrhena  and  Ophiopogon  answer  some  of  the  purposes  of  Squills. 

STALACTITES — ^ ( Shih-chung-ju ). — Broken  pieces  of  stalactitic,  cup-like 

masses  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  caves  in  various  parts  of  China,  are  coaxed  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes  by  means  of  pieces  of  bamboo.  They  are  bright  and  sparry  on  fracture,  and  are  usually 
perforated  all  through.  The  solid  pieces  are  directed  not  to  be  used,  but  a powder  of  the 
fistular  kind  is  reputed  to  be  tussic,  sedative,  tonic,  astringent  and  galactagogue  in  its  various 
effects. 

STALA  GMITES ^ (, Shih-chw‘ang ). — Similar  properties  are  referred  to  these  deposits 
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of  lime  upon  the  floors  of  limestone  caves,  as  are  described  under  the  head  of  Stalactites. 

STAK  ANISE — gee  lllicium  anisatum  and  Oil  of  Star  Anise. 

STARCH. — gee  Dextrine , Rice-starch  and  Wh eaten  Starch. 

STEATITE — fig-  ^ (. Hwah-shih ),  ffj*  (Hwah-shih),  it  5 ( Hwoh-shwui ). — The 
word  steatite  agrees  with  the  Chinese  names  here  given,  in  that  it  is  applied  to  several  minerals, 
such  as  massive  talc,  lardstone,  soapstone  and  figure-stone,  all  of  which  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Steatite  differs  from  lardstone  in  containing  magnesia,  having  the  composition  of  a 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina.  It  is  used  in  China  to  clean  cloth  from  grease,  and  is  given 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  See  Lardstone  and  Soapstone. 

STEEL — (jpj  ( Kang-tieh ). — Three  kinds  of  steel,  or  hardened  iron,  are  spoken  of  in 

the  Pen  Ts‘au.  Steel  is  made  in  Fulikien  and  elsewhere,  according  to  native  accounts,  but 
much  of  it  is  merely  hammered  and  tempered  iron.  As  a consequence  their  coarse  cutlery  will 
bear  no  other  treatment  than  that  of  a little  chiselling,  in  order  to  freshen  up  the  edges.  Good 
steel  comes  to  Hankow  from  Hunan  and  Sech‘uen.  Preparations  of  iron  are  directed  to  be 
made  from  this  “hard  won.”  It  is  believed  to  be  tonic,  peptic,  antiscorbutic  and  anti- 
pyretic. Steel  is  imported  to  some  extent. 

STERCULIA  BALANGHAS. — (P‘in-p‘o). — The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  confounded  in 
the  Pen  Ts  au  with  that  of  the  apple  and  some  sort  of  bullace.  See  Apple. 

STERCULIA  PLATANIFOLIA, — ||p}  ( Wu-tung). — This  ornamental  tree  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  courtyards  of  Chinese  temples  and  houses,  its  large  leaves  affording  an 
excellent  shade.  It  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  panicled  flowers  with  columnar  stamens, 
and  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  follicular  carpels  to  put  on  a leafy  form,  bearing  the  seeds  on 
their  margins.  The  seeds  are  oily,  and  hence  are  called  after  the  Wood-oil  tree,  the  Ekeococca. 
The  seeds  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  moon-cakes  eaten  by  the  Chinese  at  the  Autumnal 
Festival  of  the  eighth  month.  There  is  an  abundance  of  mucilage  in  the  young  branches. 
The  leaves  and  liber  make  a hair-wash,  and  a soothing  lotion  for  carbuncular  and  other  sores. 
The  fact  that  paper,  cloth  and  ropes  are  made  from  species  of  Sterculia,  renders  it  likely 
that  under  the  name  of  Fu-sang , there  is  included  some  kind  of  Sterculia.  See  Hibiscus 
Rosa-sinensis. 

ST0RAX,_H  ^ § ( Su-hoh-hiang ),  § ^ ( Su-hoh-gu ),  M (FtmF 

hiang-cln ),  filf  ( Peh-lciau-hiang ). — Several  substances  of  a balsamic  or  terebinthinate 
character,  and  more  or  less  resembling  the  substances  known  as  Storax,  or  Liquid  Storax,  are 
spoken  of  in  Chinese  works.  Under  the  article  of  the  Pen  Tsau  on  the  genus  Liquidam- 
bar,  or  Altingia,  ij^})  a pale  yellow  gum-resin  is  described  as  obtained  from  these  trees, 
which  grow  all  over  China.  The  gum  is  brought  from  Hing-ngan-fu  (Shensi)  and  other  places, 
and  is  used  as  a stimulant,  alterative  and  anti-hmmorrhagic  remedy.  Eetentive  and  stimul- 
ating plasters  are  made  of  it  for  the  treatment  of  wounds,  sinuses  and  the  sores  of  leprosy.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a curious  suppository,  prescribed  in  the  Pen  Tsau , as  a remedy 
for  constipation.  The  Fung  trees  include  the  Liquidambar  Formosana,  the  Liquidambar 
Altingia  (Altingia  Chinensis,  Oliv.)  and  the  maple-leaved  Liquidambar  Maximowiczii.  These 
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large  timber-trees,  with  their  rustling  leaves  and  gnarled  branches,  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  who  record  all  sorts  of  tales  of  them,  and  of  the  ghosts  hiding  in  their  tops. 
The  Chil-ling , or  Pig’s  Tubers,  are  the  corky  excrescences  upon  these  trees.  The  moulds  for 
making  brick-tea,  and  many  other  articles  are  made  from  their  wood.  The  bark,  leaves  and 
root  are  all  officinal.  The  researches  of  Hanbury  have  proved  that  the  substance  known 
as  Rose  Maloes,  which,  is  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Su-hoh-hiang  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  grey,  opaque,  semifluid  resin  known  as  Liquid  Storax,  and  obtained  from  Liquid- 
ambar  Orientalis.  He  has  shown  that  Rose  Maloes,  (a  corruption  of  the  word  Rcisainala , 
applied  to  the  Javanese  product  of  the  Liquidambar  Altingia)  is  originally  brought  from  Rhodes, 
in  all  probability.  From  thence  it  is  shipped  to  Alexandria,  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bombay.  From  Bombay  it  comes  to  China.  Surat  in  India,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Sumatra,  Annam  and  other  countries  formerly  yielded  it  in  various  forms  to  China. 
Dr.  Bretschneider  understands  some  of  this  Su-hoh-hiang  to  be  the  Balm  of  Mecca,  yielded  by 
Balsamodendron  opobalsamum,  or  the  Mukul , obtained  from  Balsamodendron  Mukul.  Dr. 
Waring  mentions  two  substances  as  obtained  in  Burmah,  one  a light  yellow  balsam,  and  another, 
thick,  dark  and  terebinthinate,  which  are  pretty  nearly  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  He 
found  little  good  in  either  of  these  substances  as  an  expectorant,  the  main  property  of  Storax. 
Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  carminative,  anti-periodic  and  astringent  formulae  are  given  in  the  Pen 
Tsau,  where  properties  closely  allied  to  those  of  olibanum  are  referred  to  these  forms  of 
Storax.  The  Rose  Maloes  is  dark  and  tar-like,  but  is  scarce  in  Hankow.  Sah-tu-lo-po-hiang 
(HH  IS  /HI  and  Chuh-lu-shihrlden  (US  @ j$lj)  are  given  in  the  Pen  Tsau 

as  the  names,  in  Chinese  Buddhist  works,  of  the  Fung-hiang-chl  and  Su-hoh-hiang  respectively. 
A terebinthinate  substance  called  (Tuli-nau-hiang),  which  may  be  sandarach  or  a 

product  of  a Cambodian  tree  of  the  Coniferous  tribe,  very  much  resembles  the  Burmese 
Nan-ta-youlc  of  Dr.  Waring’s  Indian  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  said  to  have  the  same  taste  as  the 
Arabian  Rose  Maloes.  See  Turpentine. 

STARMONIUM. — See  Datura  Stramonium. 

STRYCHNIA — See  Nux  Vomica. 

SUBLIMATE — See  Calomel  and  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

SUET,  BEEF. — jjpj  (Niio-chi). — The  suet  of  the  yellow  cow  is  esteemed  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  and  combined  with  Bryony-root  is  used  as  a cooling  and 
diluent  remedy.  It  is  melted  and  mixed  with  the  tallow  or  general  fat  of  the  cow,  and  is  used, 
under  the  name  of  dGa  ( Niu-yu) , in  candle-makiDg  and  in  ointments.  The  Chinese,  under 
the  influence  of  Buddhism  and  its  heresies,  have  a general  dislike  to  the  use  of  animal  fats  and 
oils.  This  has  led  to  the  discovery,  or  employment,  of  many  vegetable  fatty  substances,  in 
which  then-  Flora  is  particularly  rich.  Butter  is  sometimes  called  Niu-yu. 

SUET,  MUTTON — ( Yang-yu ). — A tea  called  ( Yamg-yu-cha),  is  made 

of  the  fat  of  the  sheep  in  the  streets  of  Hunan  towns  and  other  places.  It  is  used  as  a remedy 
for  coughs  and  is  a good  thing  for  cases  of  phthisis,  happily  not  so  common  in  Central  China 
as  in  Europe. 
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SUGAR  CANE — ~j|"  /;iF  ( Kan-che ),  (Kan-che). — The  sngar-caDe  is  probably 

indigenous  to  China.  The  plant  in  use  in  the  south,  west  and  central  parts  is  the  Saccharum 
officinarum  of  Linnaeus.  A large  baruboo-like  Canton  variety,  yielding  the  best  sugar,  is  called 
ft  jtn  ( Chuh-che. ).  ^ ( Tih-che ),  a smaller  cane,  eaten  in  the  raw  state  mostly,  may  be 

the  Sorgo,  or  Sorghum  Saccharatum,  the  Northern  Sugar  Cane  of  Dr.  Collins.  The  Sugar- 
cane is  cultivated  largely  in  Chehkiang  and  Kiangsi  for  purposes  of  chewing.  The  cane  is 
scraped  and  cut  into  small  pieces  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  for  sale  by  huxters.  Sech‘uen, 
Hunan,  Fuhkien  and  Canton,  with  the  Island  of  Formosa,  grow  large  quantities  of  Sugar-cane 
for  use  as  a cane  to  chew,  or  to  make  sugar  for  consumption  and  exportation.  A red  cane  is 
called  the  Kwanlun  cane,  and  a green,  thin-skinned  variety  is  called  the  Western  cane.  The 
juice  is  put  down  as  cooling,  tussic,  stomachic  and  anti-vinous  in  its  qualities. 

SUGAR. — ( Shih-inili ),  ( Sha-t* ang ). — Sweet  cane  or  Sugar-cane  has  been 

sucked  for  ages  in  China,  along  with  the  Sorgo-cane.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tai-tsung 
of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  the  method  of  boiling  the  crushed  cane  was  introduced  into  Sech‘uen  and 
other  parts  of  China  from  Turkestan,  or  Central  Asia.  Hence  sugar  is  called  lacing,  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  being  combined  with  the  radical  for  food.  Sugar  is  brought  from  Fu-chau  fu, 
Ning-tu  fu  and  other  places  in  Kiangsi,  from  Chung-king  fu  and  Tung-clfruen  fu  in  Sech'uen, 
and  from  Chin  chau  hi  Hunan  under  the  name  of  Sha-t‘cmg.  Peh-iang,  or  4 white  sugar,” 
called  Peh-shct-Sang,  or  Shili-mih  in  the  Pen  Tsau , comes  from  Amoy  and  Canton.  This  sugar 
is  sometimes  called  ftffi  ( Yang-tang ),  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  foreign  steamers, 
Barley-sugar  (7jt  fit  ) is  made  in  Fuhkien.  Coarse  red  sugar  <fr  tit  ) is  commonly  used 
by  poor  people,  and  is  made  at  Swatow  and  in  Fuhkien.  The  making  of  sugar  in  SeclAien 
has  been  interfered  with  by  the  cultivation  of  the  opium-poppy,  so  that  Hupeh  which  used  to 
draw  its  supply  from  the  Upper  Yangtze,  now  receives  sugar  from  Swatow  and  Canton  in  large 
quantities.  Still  the  provinces  of  Hunan,  Kweichau  and  SeclAien  are  able  nearly  to  supply 
themselves,  with  some  supply  of  the  foreign  sugar  for  those  “ sweets,”  of  which  so  large  a 
quantity  is  consumed  in  China.  The  province  of  Kiangsi  supplies  itself  in  part  from  Kih-ngan 
fu  and  Kan  chau,  but  still  imports  sugar  from  outside  places.  Foreign  sugar  largely  supplies 
the  provinces  of  Nganhwui  and  Kiangsu.  The  sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  Chehkiang 
for  chewing,  but  the  return  of  prosperity  is  inducing  the  natives  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  witnessed  by  the  embassies  of  1792  and 
1816.  The  northern  provinces  are  supplied  from  the  ports  of  Swatow  and  Canton.  The  Swatow 
('/li)  Bj|)  district  which  supplies  large  quantities  of  sugar,  somewhat  diminished  of  late,  includes 
the  districts  of  Chau-yang,  Kieh-yang,  P4u-ning,  Hai-yang  and  Ching-hai,  which  are  in  the  same 
prefecture  of  Chau-chau  fu,  in  which  Swatow  is  also  situated.  Itinerant  sugar-boilers  perambulate 
the  Chehkiang  sugar-districts,  carrying  with  them  an  iron  cauldron  and  a pair  of  cylinders, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowka’s  account  in  his  admirable  “Customs  Keport”  of  1869.  Mr.  KleinweIciitee 
says  that  the  cane  ripens  in  the  Swatow  area  in  October  or  November.  The  sugar-mills  are  of 
the  rudest  kind,  being  set  up  in  the  midst  of  cane-plantation,  and  are  sometimes  rented.  In 
Chau-yang  hien  14  the  juice  having  been  boiled  and  partly  clarified  is  transformed  into  j q 
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( Ts  cnifj-t ancj ),  or  jfjfj  jfi#'  ( Wu-t‘ang),  a green  or  black  sugar  of  a pasty  description.”  In  the 
other  districts  of  Chau-chau  fu  only  a small  quantity  of  good  sugar  is  produced  by  the  claying 
process.  As  in  the  case  of  Black  Sugar,  the  cane  is  ground  and  the  juice  is  partly  clarified, 
and  having  been  boiled  to  a certain  consistency,  is  transferred  into  earthenware  vessels  of  a 
conical  shape,  the  article  being  then  known  as  ( Tcang-ts‘ai ).  These  cones  being  inverted 

into  empty  vessels  to  drain,  in  a short  time  an  article  known  as  (Ku-cJiihf  ang), 

is  formed  and  partly  dried  in  the  sun.  In  refining,  moist  clay  is  placed  on  the  base,  renewed 
as  required,  and,  in  due  course,  removed,  when  the  sugar,  on  being  shaken  free  from  the 
cone,  is  found  to  consist  of  three  or  four  grades,  that  at  the  apex  being  coarse  and  moist, 
known  to  the  trade  as  '^fjf  jg  ( Lciu-wei ),  the  next  in  order  being  ( Kieh-tang ),  the 

next  ijfh-  (Yang  tang),  and  above  all  Jd  ■fy’  ( Kung-fen-tang ),  or  best  white.”  The 

molasses  is  treated  afterwards  to  make  the  Hung-t  ang,  an  article  which  the  Chinese  use  as  a 
laxative  remedy.  Mr.  KtEiNwaciiTER  discusses  in  his  Report”  for  1869,  the  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  mills  and  refineries,  worked  by  foreign  enterprise,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  if  worked  harmoniously,  in  cooperation  with  the  native  growers  of  the  cane.  Sugar  is 
largely  adulterated  in  China  with  sand  and  rice-meal,  Ac.  The  same  ideas  about  the  damage 
done  to  the  teeth  and  digestive  organs  by  sugar,  entertained  in  Europe,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Pen  Ts‘au.  Sugar  is  regarded  as  acting  favourably  on  the  lungs,  spleen  and  intestines.  It  is 
given  in  coughs,  fevers,  asthma,  and  the  disorders  caused  by  drunkenness,  and  is  said  to  remove 
the  ofiensiveness  of  the  breath  after  eating  onions.  Sugar  is  sprinkled  upon  wounds,  sores,  boils, 
and  bad  eyes.  Sugar  figures  of  animals  have  been  in  vogue  in  China  for  several  hundreds  of 
years,  and  are  still  used  at  weddings. 

SUGAR-CANDY — 7JC  (Ping-tang). — See  Loaf-sugar. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK — (Ju-tang). — The  Chinese  of  the  early  T‘ang  time  made  wine 
of  the  cane-juice.  They  also  dried  the  juice  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  produced  coarse 
sugar,  usually  mixed  with  milk  or  cream,  and  generally  called  (Shih-mih).  Thus, 

although  these  names  of  Shih-mih  and  Ju-tang  rather  meant  sugar  with  milk,  they  may,  with 
propriety,  be  retained  to  express  the  true  Lactine,  or  stony-hard  Sugar  of  Milk. 

SULPHUR — ptV  (Shih-liu-hwang). — Chinese  sulphur  was  formerly  obtained  from 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Turfan,  from  Tangut  and  from  Sech'uen.  Sulphur-springs  are  met 
with  near  Chefoo,  and  waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  are 
not  uncommon.  It  was  brought  as  an  esteemed  article  of  tribute  from  Siam,  Ceylon  and 
Sumatra  in  former  days.  Japanese  Sulphur  (f^f  ip^T)  brought  from  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Satsuma  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  has  been  long  known  and  utilized  in  China.  It  occurs  in 
shining,  greyish-yellow,  beaded  grains,  varying  in  size  from  duck-shot  to  fine  granules.  It 
is  much  esLeemed  for  making  priming  powder.  At  the  present  time  Formosan  Sulphur  is 
coming  into  more  general  use,  as  a smuggled  article.  For  an  account  of  it  see  the  article  Sol- 
fatara.  The  Chinese  government  forbids  the  open  trade  in  the  article,  which  can  only  be 
legally  purchased,  for  the  large  manufacture  of  fireworks  used  in  idolatrous  and  festive  ceremo- 
nies, from  the  public  factories-  The  Indian  Archipelago  supplies  China  still,  either  directly, 
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or  by  way  of  Manila,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Williams.  As  to  the  cheapness  of  the  Formosan 
article,  the  account  given  in  Mr.  Taintor’s  proves  that  if  the  stupid  interference  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities  with  the  production  of  the  sulphur  at  the  three  solfataras  near  Tamsui  and  Ke- 
lung,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  be  discontinued,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  warlike 
substance  will  come  to  market  when  wanted.  The  ordinary  article  is  met  with  in  impure, 
irregularly  fused,  crystalline  masses,  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  (. u-liu-hwang ),  is 

a rough  sulphur  gangue,  from  which  the  crude  sulphur  of  the  powder-manufactories  is  obtained. 
Foreign  sulphur  (jd§  jfjT)  is  often  imported  in  the  form  of  the  powder  m #>• 
Mich  tinkering  of  Chinese  characters  is  practised  by  Sinologues,  thus  the  second  character  j|r 
is  often  written  just  as  the  character  is  often  written  As  a rule  the  name 

given  in  the  correct  text  of  the  Pen  Ts'au  is  adopted  for  all  substances  described  in  this  work. 
Sulphur  is  considered  by  the  Chinese,  with  good  reason,  to  be  injurious.  It  is  administer- 
ed in  rheumatism,  fevers,  chronic  dysentery,  in  impotency  and  in  worms.  It  is  used  with  cam- 
phor, muricia-seeds  and  chaulmugra-seeds  in  the  treatment  of  itch,  lepra  and  pediculi. 
Powdered  sulphur  formerly  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  moxa,  and  is  an  ingredient  of 
the  pastilles  for  suffocating  mosquitoes.  Cups  made  of  melted  sulphur  were  formerly  used  to 
hold  wine  to  be  taken  as  a drug. 

SULPHUR,  FLOWERS  OF, — pu  ( Liu-hwang-shwang ). — This  sublimed  form  of 

sulphur  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Chinese. 

SULPHUR,  RED.—jg  ijg  ^ (Shih-lm-ctiih),  )g  ^ Jjg  (Shih-ting-chO .— This  is  the 
amorphous  form  of  sulphur,  which  has  attracted  some  attention  from  its  peculiar  chemical  and 
physical  characters.  It  is  flexible  at  first,  but  crumbles  eventually  into  a powder,  or  becomes 
crystalline.  It  is  brought  from  Shansi,  and  is  probably  made  by  mixing  a small  portion  of 
some  fatty  substance,  as  suggested  by  the  second  name.  It  is  used  in  rheumatism,  leucorrhaea 
and  menorrhagia.  It  is  used  in  making  vermilion  and  cinnabar.  Black  Sulphur  (g^  ^jjj^  ) 
now  known  to  contain  some  impurity,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  A fragrant  sulphur, 
called  ( Liu-liwang-hiang ),  coming  from  a country  called  lying  thirty 

Chinese  miles  to  the  south  of  Fu-nan  (Cambodia)  is  mentioned  in  the  same  work  as  a disin- 
fectant and  vermicide. 


SULPHURIC  ACID — See  Acid,  Sulphuric. 

SUMACH — ( Sliih-Chu-yu ). — It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  fiuits  of  the 
Elms  venenata,  which  the  Chinese  manage  to  eat,  in  spite  of  their  acridity.  They  are  given 
in  fluxes,  dropsies  and  indigestion.  Putty  and  varnish  are  made  from  the  expressed  juice. 

SUMBUL — This  drug  is  represented  in  Chinese  pharmacy  by  the  Angelica-root  and  similar 
drugs  largely  imported  from  Sechuen,  Shensi  and  other  provinces.  See  Spikenard. 

SWALLOW — (lre«). — Two  birds  are  described  under  this  name  in  the  Pen  Tsau,  the 
m m (. Hu-yen ),  with  its  black,  piebald  plumage  and  strong  voice,  and  the  Annamitic 
bird,  the  jijjji  ( Yueh-ijen),  red-breasted,  small  and  very  light  in  body.  The  migratory 
character  of  the  bird  is  questioned.  It  is  evident  that  several  birds,  known  to  be  found  in 
China,  such  as  the  Hirundo  rustica  and  species  of  Sterna,  Cypselus  and  Cotyle,  are  included 
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under  Ibis  one  term.  The  flesh,  eggs,  feathers,  urine  and  its  mud-built  nest  are  catalogued  as 
having  anthelmintic,  antidotal  and  other  properties,  but  the  ( Ten-wo ) or  Bird’s  Nest 

of  the  present  day,  the  nest  of  a small  swift  (Collocalia  brevirostris)  which  would  be  included 
under  the  term  Yen,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Pen  Tsciu.  It  follows  that  this  taste  for  such  an 
expensive  article  of  food  is  a modern  freak.  See  Bird  ’s'  Nest. 

SWEET-FLAG — gee  Acorus  Calamus. 

SWEET  POTATO—See  Yam. 

SYMPLOCOS  SINICA thtiT  (< Shan-chl-Jdali ). — It  appears  from  Mr.  Sampson’s  ob- 

servations that  this  Styraceous  plant,  having  a yellowish  flower  like  that  of  the  Lawsonia  alba, 
is  confounded  rvith  the  latter,  and  therefore  called  “ wild  fingernail  ” plant.  “ Some  of  the 
genus  Symplocos  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  Symplocos  linctoria.  Its  root  is  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  others  as  Symplocos  Alstonia  are  employed  as  tea,  on  account  of  an  astringency 
in  their  leaves.”  Lindley’s  " Vegetable  Kingdom,”  third  edition,  p.  593. 

SYRUPS — fiH  (T^ang-yiri). — These  “ sweet  menstrua  ” as  this  adopted  term  would 

be  translated,  are  not  much  used  by  the  Chinese  druggists.  The  Zizyphus  fruit  is  commonly 
directed  as  a means  of  correcting  the  taste  of  medicines,  the  efficacy  of  which  is,  howeveij  con- 
nected by  them  with  their  nastiness.  The  Syrup  of  Ginger  is  given  in  the  article  on  sugar  in 
the  Pen  Tsau , as  a stomachic  and  pectoral  remedy. 


T 

TAB  A SHIR. — ( Chuh-lavang ),  (I* ien-chuh-hwang),  Ys  m ( Cliuli - 

IcaiD. — This  siliceous  concretion  found  in  the  joints  of  the  large  bamboo-plants  is  understood  in 
India  to  be  of  the  nature  of  camphor.  The  Chinese  did  not  originally  derive  the  substance 
from  India,  but  a mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  T'ien-chuh,  or  4‘  heavenly  bamboo,”  a 
name  now  given  to  an  Exogenous  plant  with  red  berries,  of  a very  different  kind,  was  the 
variety  in  the  south  of  China  which  most  frequently  secreted  this  much  prized  drug.  It  is  met 
with  in  hard,  broken,  angular,  opaque  pieces,  smooth  as  porcelain,  of  a white  or  blueish  vitreous 
colour,  easily  broken,  and  usually  scented  with  some  perfume.  It  has  yielded  to  Professor 
T.  Thompson  of  Glasgow  the  composition,  in  100  parts,  of  Silica,  90.50;  Potash,  1.10;  Peroxide 
of  iron,  0.90 ; Alumina,  0.40 ; Moisture,  4.87 ; and  Loss,  2.23.  Tabashir  from  Java  has  yielded 
less  iron.  What  effect  of  a medicinal  character  it  may  have,  would  be  probably  due  to  the 
iron.  The  Pen  Tsau  directs  it  to  be  given  in  the  acute  convulsive,  choreic  and  epileptiform 
diseases  of  children,  and  suggests  its  use  in  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
vulnerary  and  antidotal  properties.  Dr.  Waring  says  that  it  is  highly  prized  in  the  Indian 
Materia  Medica,  and  is  believed  to  have  stimulant  and  aphrodisiac  qualities.  The  drug  is 
usually  adulterated  in  China  with  bone-earth  and  other  substances.  A similar  substance  has 
been  found  in  Jungle  Grass. 

TALC — "f^(  Yun-mii). — Several  silico-magnesian  minerals  are  confounded  together  in 
the  long  description  of  this  soft,  white,  sectile  and  translucent  mineral.  It  was  formerly  used  to 
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glaze  lanterns  and  to  make  ornaments,  although  there  is  here  some  confusion  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  Chinese  name  curiously  enough  means  “ mother-of-clouds,”  in  allusion  to  the  hazy  colour 
of  the  substance,  which  they  associate  with  clouds.  The  substance  is  calcined  and  mixed  with 
alum  and  other  drugs,  and  given  in  ague,  infantile  dysentery,  leucorrhaea  and  urinary  disorders. 
It  is  said  to  quicken  the  pains  of  labour  in  difficult  parturition,  and  an  ointment  of  the  prepared 
powder  is  applied  to  burns.  The  agalmatolite  of  mineralogists  is  identical  with  the  white 
Chinese  talc,  and  the  specimens  of  (Hwah-shili),  are  often  massive  talc,  capable  of 

being  cut  into  ornamental  figures.  Fung-yang  fu  in  Nganhwui,  and  the  Lu-shan  hills  near 
Kiukiang,  in  Kiangsi,  yield  this  mineral  in  notable  quantities. 

TALLOW-GOURD — See  Cucurbita  Pepo. 

TALLOW-TREE.—,^  ^ ( Wu-Jciu-muh),  5!  a ( Ya-lciu). — This  Euphorbiaceous 
tree,  the  Excaecaria  (Stillingia)  sebifera  of  botanists,  is  met  with  all  over  China  nearly,  and  in 
Formosa.  It  gets  its  names  from  the  fondness  of  the  crow  for  its  fruit.  The  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  India,  where  it  grows  well  and  produces  better  timber  than  in  China,  where  it  is 
used  only  for  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  making  chopping-boards.  It  varies  a good  deal 
in  size  in  different  provinces,  and  is  readily  known  by  its  aspen  foliage,  which  is  permanent,  but 
becomes  of  a brilliant  red  colour  in  autumn  and  whiter.  The  leaves  yield  a black  dye  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  are  rated  by  the  Chinese  as  anti-scorbutic.  The  three-seeded  berries 
dehisce  when  ripe,  disclosing  the  kernels  enveloped  with  the  coat  of  vegetable  fat  which  renders 
the  tree  so  valuable.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  the  tree  is  called  jyj  (Kiung-shu) , in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macao. 

TALLOW,  VEGETABLE — ICiu-ya),  yfc  (Mah-yu),  {Peh-yu),  }j| 

m ( IIiueh-yu ).  The  Tallow-tree  is  said  by  Mr.  Sampson  to  yield  no  tallow  in  Canton  province, 
where  it  grows  so  generally.  The  ripe  nuts  are  bruised,  and  the  pericarp  separated  by  sifting. 
They  are  then  steamed  in  wooden  cylinders  with  numerous  holes  in  the  bottoms,  which  fit  upon 
kettles,  or  boilers.  The  tallow  is  softened  by  this  process,  and  is  separated  from  the  albumen 
of  the  seeds  by  gently  beating  them  with  stone  mallets,  when  the  tallow  is  effectually  removed 
by  sifting  the  mass  through  hot  sieves.  The  tallow  still  contains  the  brown  testa  of  the  seeds, 
which  is  separated  by  pouring  it  into  a cylinder,  made  up  of  straw  rings  laid  one  on  lop  of  the 
other,  in  which  it  is  put  into  a rude  press,  and  the  tallow  is  squeezed  through  in  a pure  state.  A 
picul  of  seeds  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  catties  of  tallow,  besides  the  oil  (^jg  \ f£{)  which  is 
obtained  from  the  albumen  by  grinding,  steaming  and  pressing  it  subsequently.  This  fatty 
substance  is  of  a whiteish  colour,  hard  and  tasteless.  It  melts,  according  to  Dr.  Macgowan  at 
101,°  and  is  composed  mainly  of  tripalmitine,  a substance  which  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash, 
and  produces  palmiLic  acid.  It  is  largely  used  in  candle-making,  being  mixed  with  white  insect- 
wax  in  the  proportion  of  three  mace  of  wax  to  ten  catties  of  the  tallow.  These  candles  are 
especially  used  in  Buddhist  ceremonies.  It  has  been  exported  to  England,  and  would  doubtless 
serve  to  lubricate  railway-axles,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  used  in  India.  The  average  price 
is  about  eight  Mexican  dollars  per  picul.  A kind  of  tallow  from  the  seeds  of  the  Garcinia  pur- 
purea which  grows  in  Malabar,  Madras  and  the  Malaysian  Peninsula,  is  sometimes  sent  to 
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England  from  Singapore.  The  tallow  is  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  emetic,  purgative,  hydra- 
gogue  and  antidotal,  and  similar  properties  are  assigned  to  the  bark  of  the  tallow-tree.  Cases 
of  poisoning  are  generally  treated  in  China  with  a dose  of  the  tallow,  or  the  oil  of  the  albumen, 
but  it  usually  comes  up.  The  tallow  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments,  and  the 
yellowish  mixture  procurable  from  the  candle-makers  is  useful  in  making  up  suppositories. 
Large  quantities  of  vegetable  tallow  are  exported  from  Hankow,  the  supply  coming  from  King- 
mun  Chau  and  other  places  in  Hupeh.  The  refuse  of  the  seeds  and  the  husks  are  used  as  a 
manure  for  tobacco-fields,  and  as  a fuel. 

TAMARA — gee  Lotus  and  Nelunibimn. 
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TAMARIND — {Ngan-nu-lo). — This  Buddhist  version,  in  Chinese,  of  the 
Sanscrit  Amici,  the  name  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica,  is  only  met  with  in  their  works.  See  Eitkl’s 
“ Handbook  of  Buddhism,”  pages  7 and  8. 

TAMARIX  CHINENSIS. — — ^Jj|]  ( San-cli  un-liu ),  35*  fl  ( Cli  ih-cli  ing ). — Tatarinov 

gives  these  characters  for  the  Chinese  Tamarisk,  a tree  unknown  here.  There  is  a kind  of  gall, 
and  a honey-like  manna  produced  upon  some  of  these  trees  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  Tamarix 
Gallica  produces  a gall,  called  Bara  mai  (Hind.)  which  has  been  used  as  a topical  and  internal 
astringent.  The  T.  Orientalis  yields,  in  India,  a smaller  gall  called  Chota  mai  (Hind.)  which 
with  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is  used  as  an  astringent.  There  is  a description  of  what  the  Chinese  take 
to  be  a willow  under  one  of  the  articles  on  that  tree  in  the  Pen  Tsait.  It  may  be  the  Tamarisk, 
the  long  branches  of  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  whips,  and  the  W'ood  is  made  into  charcoal. 
The  tree  is  said  to  denote  the  approach  of  rain  by  the  drooping  of  its  branches.  The  f 
(Ch‘ing-jii),  used  as  a vulnerary  application  may  be  the  honey  of  the  Tamarisk.  See  Manna. 

TANNIN — fjjjif  (. Huh-pi-tsing ). — This  term  “ oak-bark  essence  ” is  coined. 


TAR  — M 


( Ileh-tuh-nau ). — The  Pen  Tsau  refers,  under  the  article 


( Tuh-nau-hiang ),  to  a product  of  some  Coniferous  tree,  obtained  by  heat.  Tar  is  sometimes 
confounded  with,  and  named  after,  Black  Dammar  (PEfif  vtk  A substance  called 
( Sung-0 , would  have  some  resemblance  to  tar,  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  many  skin- 
diseases  in  men  and  domestic  animals.  See  Turpentine. 

TARO — Bjq  ( Yu-tu). — The  esculent  conns  of  this  Aroid  plant,  variously  called 

Colocasia,  or  Caladium,  are  cultivated  and  eaten  largely  in  Hupeh,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Colocasia  macrorhiza  is  produced  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  are  called  Kopek  or  Tara 
(a  term  properly  applied  to  edible  fern-rhizome)  in  the  South  Seas,  and  from  the  latter  word 
the  word  “ Taro  ” has  been  corrupted. 

TARTAR  EMETIC — fJf}  { Lah-ska ). — The  name  for  this  soluble  salt,  made  by  boiling 
trioxide  of  antimony  with  a solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  is  coined.  See  Antimony,  and  Cream 
of  Tartar. 

TEA. — {Ming),  ^ (K‘u-t\t,  or  ck‘a),  fj|  {Kill),  {Shell),  'Ap  {Gluten),  ^ 

{Clia). — The  variety  of  names  here  given  denotes  the  well-known  fact  that  several  kinds  of 
shrubs  have  furnished  at  various  times  the  tea-leaf  of  different  periods  or  places  in  China.  The 
name  Ming  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  T ‘ang  dynasty,  and  is  still  used  in  literary  composition. 
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It  originally  denoted  the  late  pickings  of  the  tea-shrub.  The  name  Klu-tlu,  or  Ivu-ch'a,  denotes 
the  Chicory-leaf,  and  also  the  present  leaf,  although  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  charac- 
ters. On  this  point  see  the  article  on  Chicory.  The  Classics  refer  only  to  the  (T‘u), 
which  may  have  then  also  referred  to  the  present  tea-leaf,  which  is  no  doubt  indigenous  to  the 
country.  The  word  Kia  probably  referred  to  the  Chicory  and  also  to  the  Sageretia  theezans,  a 
Rhamnaceous  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  furnish  tea  at  the  present  time  for  the  poor,  who  have 
less  chance  than  ever  of  getting  cheap  tea,  from  the  great  drain  of  the  crop  towards  foreign 
countries.  The  tea -shrub  is  a low,  stunted  bush,  growing  upon  the  hill-sides  and  tops  of  all 
parts  of  the  tea-country.  The  soil  generally  affected  by  it  in  Hupeh  is  red,  disintegrating 
sandstone.  The  Wa-i-shan,  or  Bohea  Hills,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Fuhkien,  and  the 
scattered  hills  in  the  Han-ning,  Tsung-yang  and  other  districts  of  the  Wu-chang  prefecture  of 
Hupeh,  are  large  sources  of  the  best  teas.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  or  more  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  such  as  the  Thea  Cantoniensis  (Bohea)  and  the  Thea  Viridis,  by  some  deter- 
mined to  he  distinct  species.  The  Indian  tea  is  also  set  down  as  the  Thea  Assamica.  The 
genus  Thea  belongs  to  the  order  Ternstrdmiacem,  and  is  unfortunately  called  by  the  same  name 
( Glia ),  as  the  Camellia,  a beautiful  plant  of  the  same  order.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
seedlings.  The  seeds  are  very  often  abortive,  from  the  damage  done  to  the  tree  by  picking  its 
leaves.  They  follow  the  white  flower,  and  would  appear  to  contain  oil,  although  the  so-called 
Tea-oil  is  yielded  by  the  Camellia  oleifera  ([Jj  The  leaves  are  shining,  evergreen,  ovate- 

pointed,  and  coarsely-toothed.  The  tea-shrub  in  Central  China  is  the  Thea  Viridis  of  botanists, 
and  the  leaves  are  perhaps  more  lancoalale  than  those  of  the  Thea  Cantoniensis.  Both 
the  green  and  the  black,  or  reddish,  varieties  of  tea-leaf  may  be  produced  from  either  plant. 
The  leaves  are  picked  at  three  or  more  occasions  in  the  year,  the  first  picking,  which  is  the 
best,  taking  place  in  April.  The  leaves  are  slightly  dried  in  the  sun,  crushed  by  the  feet  of 
coolies  in  tubs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  useless  watery  juices,  and  to  give  a twist  to  the  leaf.  The 
leaf  undergoes  a series  of  heatings  at  a low  temperature,  is  winnowed,  picked  and  packed  in 
lead-lined  chests,  which  are  arranged  in  “ chops  ” of  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty 
chests.  The  stalks  are  usually  rejected,  but  contain  all  the  properties  of  the  leaves.  Crops  of 
leguminous  plants  are  grown  between  the  tea -bushes,  in  order  to  furnish  a green  manure  for  the 
rice-fields.  This  interferes  somewhat  with  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  tea-plant,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  soil  well  stirred  up  and  open.  The  extensive  growth  of  the  tea- 
shrub,  and  the  levying  of  a tax  on  tea,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Teii  Tsung,  the  T^ang  emperor 
of  the  seventh  century  after  the  Christian  era.  The  two  great  authorities  on  tea  in  China  are 
[£4?  (Luii-yu),  the  author  of  ( Clia-lcing ),  or  “ Classic  on  Tea,”  and  [5J  (Lu- 

t‘ung),  who  were  both  great  tea-drinkers.  The  native  names  for  the  favourite  home-teas  for 
themselves  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  foreign  market.  jj[=  ( Lung-clung ), 

( Tdoh-sheh ),  and  ( Tai-cJia ) are  names  of  good  teas  in  high  repute  at  tea-shops. 

ffj  (Chic-lari)  is  a tea  brought  from  Fuhkien,  and  scented  with  Aglaia  flowers.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Scented  Caper  of  foreign  markets.  The  internal  trade  in  tea  is  considerable,  but 
is  becoming  affected  by  the  large  amount  diverted  to  foreign  countries.  There  was  for- 
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merly  a large  trade  through  Si-ning-fu  in  Kansuh  with  Mahommedan  and  other  tribes,  who 
brought  horses  in  exchange.  This  trade  still  continues,  but  is  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  introduction  of  Indian  tea  into  Turkestan,  just  as  the  Russians  established  in  Hupeh  have 
taken  the  making  of  brick-tea  for  the  Mongols,  Siberians  and  Kirghis  out  of  Chinese  hands. 
Tea  is  produced  in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  Hupeh,  Fuhkien, 
Hunan,  Nganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Yunnan  and  Sech'uen  furnish  the  largest  portion  of  the  leaf. 
Yunnan,  Kweichau  and  Honan  furnish  supplies  of  tea  for  native  consumption,  and  even  Shan- 
tung sends  a tea,  probably  the  leaf  of  an  Oleaceous  shrub,  which  is  in  much  repute  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Tea  is  described  in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  cooling,  peptic,  exhilarating,  rous- 
ing, both  laxative  and  astringent,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  in  large,  concentrated  doses  eme- 
tic. Taken  in  large  quantities  for  a long  time  it  is  believed  to  make  people  thin  and  ancemic. 
Weak  tea  is  a favourite  wash  for  bad  eyes  and  sore  places.  Tea-seeds  are  said  to 

benefit  coughs,  dyspnoea  and  singing  in  the  head.  All  these  effects,  except  that  on  the  menses, 
can  be  confirmed  from  observation.  New  lea  is  decidedly  laxative.  The  use  of  strong  tea  in 
cases  of  opium-poisoning,  in  the  place  or  absence  of  coffee,  is  very  desirable.  In  cases  of 
uraemic  poisoning  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  tea-leaf  are  worth  a trial.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  tea,  amounting  to  nearly  six  per  cent,  must  render  it  a powerful  agent,  and 
a positive  nutriment,  if  the  leaves  be  eaten  as  well.  This  is  conslantly  done  in  Mongolia.  The 
tendency  of  the  processes  of  exposure  to  natural  and  arlifical  heat,  and  the  maturation  of  the 
leaf,  must  issue  in  the  oxidation  of  the  chemical  substances,  thus  producing  more  extractible 
matter,  capable  of  solution  and  digestion.  The  experiments  of  Peugot  show  that  tea  is  meat 
and  drink,  and  that  the  people  who  boil  their  tea-leaves  are  light.  The  willow  has  been  long 
used  to  make  what  is  called  {T'ien-clia),  or  “ sweet  tea.”  The  leaves  of  the  Salix 

Alba  (Si#>  are  largely  used  in  Shanghai  to  adulterate  tea.  The '£  Maloo  mixture  ” has 
shown  how  tea  may  be  positively  made  up,  to  say  nothing  of  adulterations,  which  are  creditably 
rare  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Brick-tea  ($^j-  is  met  with  in  the  Hankow  mar- 
ket in  two  sizes.  The  large  green  brick-tea  called  j|^  |ZJ  ( Tung-lcau ),  as  it  goes  to  Mongolia 
through  the  Ivalgan  Gate  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  made  by  the  Russian  factors  at  Hanning 
and  Tsungyang  in  Hupeh.  The  small  green  brick-tea  ( J3  is  much  finer  than  the  large 

green  bricks,  and  with  the  black  brick-tea  (t|\.  £l|i)  is  made  in  the  same  moulds.  These 
teas  go  to  the  Siberians,  Buriats,  Tungusic  and  Kirghis  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Mongols.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  inferior  tea,  as  a rule,  and  the  tea  is  actually  eaten,  the  leaves  being  chopped 
up  with  salt  and  butter,  or  koumiss.  These  bricks  are  used  as  a convenient  means  of  barter. 

TEA-LEAF — Jjv  5^  ( Clia-yeli ). — The  Chinese  understand  the  infusion  to  be  meant  when 
the  word  Clia  is  used  by  itself  in  ordinary  speech.  See  Tea. 

TEA-OIL — See  Oil  of  Camellia  and  Tea. 

TEA-STONE. — Jjv  ( Clia-shih ). — This  is  a kind  of  smoky  quartz,  in  much  favour  with 

the  Chinese  as  a material  for  making  spectacles  for  shading  weak  eyes.  Good  specimens  sell  at 
a tolerably  high  price. 

TENEEC — For  this  animal,  sometimes  called  Tendrec,  see  Centetes  Illiger. 
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TERMINALS  chebula.— JpJ-  ^ 1{V  (. Ho-li-leh ),  f|Tf  ^ (Ho-tsze).— The  fruits  of 
this  tree,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Terminalia  Bellerica,  have  been  long  celebrated  in  European 
and  Indian  medical  practice  under  the  name  of  Myrobalans.  The  first  name  is  an  imitation  of 
some  Sanscrit  name,  the  drug  having  been  brought  by  T ien-wang  from  India.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  Canton  province  according  to  Chinese  account,  and  resembles  the  Sapindus  Chinensis. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Combretaceoe,  and  produces  in  India  a peculiar  gall-like  excrescence 
upon  its  leaves,  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  the  ova  of  some  unknown  insect.  These  are 
called  Kcidu-lcai-pu  in  Tamul,  but  are  not  known  in  China.  They  are  astringent,  and  very  use- 
ful in  infantile  diarrhoea.  Cochin  China,  Persia,  and  Arabia  supplied  the  Myrobalans  to  China, 
in  former  days.  As  they  are  placed  in  the  Pen  Tsau  just  after  galls,  and  not  along  with  fruits, 
it  is  possible  that  the  galls  of  the  tree  were  imported  along  with  the  fruit.  The  Myrobalans 
fruits  are  deeply-furrowed,  wrinkled,  oblong  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  They  vary  from  one 
to  one  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  are  of  a reddish  or  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  interior 
is  hard  and  woody,  and  the  taste  is  bitter.  They  are  used  in  China  as  a mild  laxative,  deobstruent, 
tonic,  carminative  and  even  astringent  remedy,  variously  combined  with  other  drugs  to  determine 
its  action  to  the  lungs,  stomach  and  intestines.  The  drug  is  of  an  inert  nature  judging  of  the 
samples  sold  at  Hankow.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a topical  and  general  astringent  drug,  highly 
extolled  by  the  natives.  Twining  has  found  the  fruits  serviceable  in  enlarged  spleen,  a very 
common  disease  in  Hupeh.  Curious  accounts  are  given  in  the  Pen  Tsciu  of  ships  unable  to  move 
at  sea  through  the  slippery  mucus  of  some  great  fish,  being  able  to  get  away  after  pouring  over- 
board a decoction  of  the  fruit.  Hair-dyes,  diet-drinks  and  charms  to  drive  away  all  diseases 
are  spoken  of  as  made  from  them. 

TERNSTROMIA  JAPONICA — Jj|  {Shwui-muli-si) This  fragrant  plant,  belonging 
to  the  same  order  as  the  Tea-shrub  and  the  Camellia,  has  been  identified  by  Hoffman  and 
Schultes.  It  is  probably  used  to  scent  tea,  and  is  said  in  the  Kivang-lciun-fang-pu  to  be  employed 
as  a kind  of  henna  to  dye  the  finger-nails. 

TERRAPIN — yJ'C  Ull  EJJ  ( Shmd-kivei-Hah ),  |j||  )rjjl  (Pcn-hcei-pan) . — This  is  the 

plastron  of  certain  species  of  land,  or  fresh-water,  tortoises  called  |j||  ( Wu-lavei),  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  skin  and  of  the  parti-coloured  shell.  Several  species  are  enumerated  in  the 
Pen  Tsau.  The  tortoise  is  believed  to  undergo  no  transformations,  and  hence  its  sacredness  in 
the  eyes  of  Buddhists,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  estimation  of  Chinese  writers.  The  aquatic  species 
is  officinal.  Its  carapace,  divided  into  twenty-eight  plates  on  the  edges,  is  called  3?^  ( Tsai, ), 
and  is  used  in  divination.  It  casts  its  shell  once  a year,  and  is  fond  of  burrowing  in  the  earth 
in  cold  weather.  The  Chinese  employ  it  to  open  up  gutters  and  drains.  One  sort  is  said 
especially  to  feed  upon  cicadas.  They  are  kept  in  tanks  in  Buddhist  temples,  and  it  is  esteemed 
very  meritorious  to  feed  them,  or  to  add  to  their  number  by  purchasing  them  alive  from  the 
stalls  of  the  streets,  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  for  sale  as  food.  When  a tortoise  is  thus 
purchased  a hole  is  made  in  the  shell,  and  a creature  with  several  such  holes,  often  fitted  with 
rings,  is  much  prized  as  a drug.  Jelly  made  from  the  plastron,  or  the  powdered  shell  made  into 
pills  or  mixed  up  in  cakes,  is  reputed  to  be  tonic,  cordial,  astringent  and  arthritic,  and  very 
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useful  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  The  ashes  are  given  to  parturient  women,  and  are  used  as  a 
dusting-powder  for  sores  and  wounds. 

THALICTRUM  RUBELLUM — jjljj,  ( Shing-ma ). — The  root-stocks  of  this  Eanuneulaceous 
plant,  have  nothing  to  do  with  hemp,  in  spite  of  the  Chinese  name,  which  is  given  to  the  plant 
from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Bohmeria,  or  Grass-cloth  plant.  They  are  brought 
from  SeclAren,  Shensi  and  Kansuh.  They  are  met  with  as  dark-brown,  irregular  pieces,  bristled 
with  rootlets,  and  having  more  or  less  of  the  stems  attached  to  them.  The  taste  is  bitterish. 
The  drug  is  credited  with  antidotal,  tonic  and  derivative  qualities.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
lencorrkea,  menorrhagia  and  prolapsus  recti.  The  Indian  Pharmacopoeia  quotes  the  native 
account  of  the  Pila  jari,  or  Thalictrum  foliolosum,  a tonic  and  antiperiodic  remedy,  combining 
some  aperient  property,  found  in  the  root  when  administered  as  a powder,  or  as  an  extract 
prepared  as  that  from  gentian-root. 

THERMAL  WATERS. — See  Mineral  waters. 

THORNAPFLE — See  Datura  Stramonium. 

THREAD. — See  Twine. 

THUJA  (BIOTA)  ORIENTALS — ;jg  g}  (Peli-shu).— This  tree,  and  the  Cupressus  thyoides 
would  appear  to  be  amongst  the  Coniferous  trees  which  furnish  Cypress-wood,  much  used  by 
the  Chinese  upholsterers,  and  to  be  of  the  trees  which  Chinese  gardeners  delight  to  dwarf  and 
train  into  all  sorts  of  animal  shapes.  The  leaves  are  used  as  decorations,  and  garnitures  of 
presents,  and  are  employed  as  astringent  and  styptic  remedies.  The  small  fruits  (/jg  jpp)  are 
stripped  of  them  coverings,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  as  small,  ovate-pointed,  reddish-yellow, 
strong-smelling,  oily  kernels,  called  >fg  Yt=  ( Peh-tsze-jin ).  They  are  used  as  stimulant  and 
tonic  elements  in  prescriptions. 

TIGER — See  Bones  of  Tigen\ 

TIN- — (Sih),  7^  7/  ( Yang-sili). — See  Pewter.  Tin  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the 

country  of  the  Karchin  tribes  of  Mongolia. 

TIN-PLATES, — 7^  ( Yang-tieli ),  JZf  (Ma-lJ au-tieh) . — Large  quantities  of 

tin-plates,  as  well  as  the  lining  of  packing  cases,  are  imported  at  all  the  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade,  and  made  into  all  sorts  of  ware  for  domestic  use. 

TINCAL — piV  p||  -fbj/  (IIwang-p\mg-sha). — This  substance  corresponds  to  the  unrefined, 
yellowish  variety  of  borax,  met  with  in  China,  and  is  said  to  come  from  countries  to  the  south. 
See  Borax. 

TINCTURES. — &j(|  ( Yoh-tsiu ). — Chinese  tinctures,  or  medicinal  wines,”  are  often 

wines  made  by  fermentation  of  the  substances  employed.  Some  are  acetous  tinctures,  and  other 
are  actual  tinctures,  made  by  simply  digesting  the  drugs  in  the  native  spirit.  These  alcoholic 
preparations  are  given  in  chronic  affections  mainly,  and  especially  in  cases  where  derivation  to 
the  skin,  as  in  rheumatism,  is  desired. 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES — jjljf  ypj  ( Lu-wei-tsiu ). — This  name  (coined)  answers  for  both 

the  Tincture  and  the  Wine  of  Aloes. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE, — BpJ  'jpj  ( Wu-t\i-tsiu). — This  preparation  is  not  used  by 
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the  Chinese. 

TINCTURE  OF  ARALIA  PALMATA %\\  '0  {Wu-hia-pi-tsiu).— This  is  a 

compound  tincture,  sometimes  made  as  a fermented  wine,  and  in  much  repute  for  bruises,  debi- 
lity and  rheumatism. 

TINCTURE  OF  ARALIA  EDULIS — jj||f  ypj  ( Tang-Jcwei-tsiu ). — This  preparation,  the 
Tincture  of  Sumbul  of  Chinese  pharmacy,  is  made  plain  and  fermented. 

TINCTURE  OF  ASSAFCETIDA — 'jpj  ( O-ivei-tsiu ). — This  preparation  is  not  known 
to  the  Chinese  at  present.  It  is  worth  using  in  mixtures  containing  remedies  for  opium- 
smokers,  who  are  apt  to  get  a liking  for  their  physic,  and  have  to  be  weaned  of  that  too. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN — '|pj  ( Ngan-hicmy-tsiu ). — This  or  the  compound  tinc- 
ture makes  an  excellent  application  to  ill-conditioned  sores  or  wounds  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Tauist  priests  resemble  the  friars  of  former  days  in  their  assumption  of  healing  powers. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR — yj>j=i  |jjxj  *]pj  {Chany -nau-tsiu). — This  Spirit  of  Camphor  is 
not  a Chinese  remedy,  but  makes  a good  liniment  for  sprains  and  rheumatism. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM — ^pj  {Lah-tsiu). — This  tincture  is  readily  made  from  the 
dried  Capsicum-berries,  and  is  a good  addition  to  stomachic  mixtures  or  gargles. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOM — Ep.  vJpJ  ( Ts’au-hfo-tsin). — See  Amonmm  medium. 

TINCTURE  (COMPOUND)  OF  CARDAMOM — j=»  ^ |/jf  yjgj  {Tau-lcau-tkm-tsiu). — The 
compound  tincture,  made  with  Amonmm  Amarum  (;fj^  ~f~)  or  the  Galangal-fruits  (fisj 

the  Canton  peel  (J||  J^),  native  Cassia  $£)  and  Fennel-seeds  (/j> 

makes  a cheap  remedy  of  good  effect  in  the  dyspepsia  of  the  Chinese  attending  Mission- 
Hospitals,  and  a good  dose  for  opium-smokers. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARRAGANA ^jcp|  'Jpj  {Ilwany-ts i ny-tsiu) . — This  is  a fermented 

compound  wine,  containing  Lycium,  Atractylodes  and  Melanthium,  and  is  given  as  a tonic  in 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  disease.  I 

TINCTURE  OF  CASTOR — jj|[  jjjfy  yjj|  ( Wuh-nuh-tsiu).—See  Cotton. 

TINCTURE  OF  CATECHU — 'Jpl  ( Wu-ni-tsiu). — See  Catechu,  and  Uncaria  Gam- 

bir. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON ^ '}pj  ( Kwei-p‘i-tsiu ). — -The  Chinese  do  not  usually 

make  a preparation  of  this  kind. 

TINCTURE  OF  CITRON.— j'p]  |$|  '}pj  (Kaii-yuen-tsm). — See  Citron. 

TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN 'jp|  ( Lung-tandsiu ). — This  and  the  Compound  Tinc- 

ture can  be  very  well  made  of  Chinese  drugs.  The  natives  have  no  particular  formula. 

TINCTURE  OF  GINGER [ph  'jpj  (Kictng-tsiu). — This  is  a tonic  and  stomachic  (ferment- 

ed) preparation  used  by  the  Chinese,  who  add  the  root  of  a Polygonum  to  it. 

TINCTURE  OF  GINSENG {Jin-san-tsiu). — -This  tonic  tincture  is  made  by 

mixing  powdered  ginseng-root  with  rice  and  leaven  together  in  a covered  vessel,  and  when  the 
fermentation  is  over  the  dregs  are  separated.  It  is  also  prepared  as  an  ordinary  tincture.  It 
is  not  in  much  use  at  the  present  time. 
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TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. — |j^f  yjSj  ( Hai-tien-tsiu ). — See  Iodine  and  Iodine  Paint. 

TINCTURE  OF  IPECACUANHA._pg  ]=£  yjgj  (Ngaurtsau-tsiu).—T\i]s  preparation,  un- 
known to  the  Chinese,  is  more  reliable  than  the  Wine,  which  is  apt  to  deposit  a good  deal  in 
China. 

TINCTURE  OF  JUSTICIA. — (H wang-l ie n-tsiii) . — An  excellent  bitter  tincture 
may  be  made  from  this  root  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  the  sliced  root  and  two  ounces  of 
Canton  orange-peel  cut  very  fine,  for  a week  in  a pint  of  good  brandy,  or  in  a mixture  of  fif- 
teen ounces  of  native  spirit  with  five  ounces  of  pure  water.  Care  should  be  taken  to  buy  the 
“ yellow  ” root,  instead  of  the  “ red  ” root  (^1  which  is  often  very  inferior,  if  not  a posi- 
tive substitution.  See  Justicia. 

TINCTURE  OFLYCIUM tota-iB  ( Kau-lci-tsiu ). — A tincture  of  the  Berberis  Lycium,  or 

Chinese  Barberry  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  debility  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  Take 
of  the  best  root  of  the  Barberry,  cut  small,  twelve  ounces ; Proof  Spirit  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  a week  in  a closed  vessel,  with  frequent  shaking  of  the  contents.  Strain,  press  and  filter, 
taking  care  to  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  up  two  pints.  This  preparation  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Indian  tincture,  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Waring  as  an  antiperiodic,  from 
three  to  six  fluid  drams  being  given  just  before  the  coming  on  of  the  cold  stage. 

TINCTURE  OF  MELANTHIUM — ^ ^ {fien-men-tung-tsiu).— This  native  pre- 

paration may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tincture  of  Squills  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
for  which  it  may  he  substituted.  The  Chinese  give  it  as  a sedative,  lenitive  and  alterative  in 
chronic  visceral  diseases. 

TINCTURE  OE  MYRRH — yjSj  (Muh-yoh-tsiu) . — A tincture  of  common  myrrh,  or 
bdellium,  makes  an  excellent  stimulant  for  fetid  sores  amongst  the  Chinese. 

TINCTURE  OF  NUX  VOMICA — yjg|  ( Ma-ts  ien-tsia ). — A tincture  of  the  beans  of 
Nux  Vomica  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  tonic  and  stomachic  mixtures,  correcting  that 
strong  tendency  to  tympanitic  distension  which  is  characteristic  of  most  Chinese  dyspeptics. 

TINCTURE  OF  ORANGE-PEEL '|pj  ( Cliin-p'i-tdu ). — There  is  no  native  prepara- 

tion of  this  kind,  as  the  Chinese  doctors  believe  Orange-peel  antagonistic  to  wine.  A tincture 
is  best  made  from  a mixture  of  the  various  kinds  of  peel,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of 
the  peel  to  a pint  of  diluted  samshu. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM  (AM  MONIATED) M ^ ( Heli-tsiu ). — Although  as  a rule,  stimulant 

and  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  for  the  cases  of  opium-smokers  renouncing  the  drag,  occasion- 
ally opium  has  to  be  given,  and  for  such  cases  this  1 black  wine  ” makes  an  excellent  dose,  hav- 
ing no  name  or  smell  of  opium.  Take  of  native  (Sech  uen)  opium  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains, 
assafeetida  one  ounce,  saffron  two  hundred  grains,  strong  solution  of  ammonia  three  fluid  ounces, 
and  native  spirit  seventeen  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  a week  (or  longer  in  cold  weather)  in  a 
well  closed  vessel,  frequently  shaking  the  mixture ; then  strain,  press,  filter  and  add  more  spirit  to 
complete  the  imperial  pint.  This  may  be  given  in  one  dram  doses,  gradually  diminishing  the 
quantity,  and  substituting  some  tonic  remedy  at  the  sometimes. 

TINCTURE  OF  THE  FIVE  POISONS. — ^ jlfe  |||  '}pj  ( Fung-liau-sin<}~yoh-tsiu ). — 
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This  is  an  abominable  dose,  named  after  a man  called  Fung,  and  usually  brought  from  Canton. 
It  is  made  by  putting  centipedes,  scorpions,  snakes  and  at  least  two  more  kinds  of  venomous 
creatures  into  samshu.  It  is  given  in  catarrh,  coughs,  ague  and  rheumatism,  and  appears  to 
cause  some  degree  of  sweating  and  derivation  to  the  skin.  This  wine  is  placed  in  earthen  jars 
outside  the  shops  of  the  well-to-do  people,  to  be  taken  by  poor  persons  as  a prophylactic  remedy. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  (COMPOUND) — jg  ^ (fiirsu-tsiu).— This  is  an  alexi- 

pharmic  and  prophylactic  tincture  made  from  Aconite,  Abras,  Libanotis,  Xanthoxylum,  Platy- 
codon,  Rhubarb,  and  other  roots. 


TINCTURE  CF  SQUILLS.—^  ^ flgj  (Hai-tsung-tsiu)— See  Squill. 

TINCTURE  OF  ^STRAMONIUM — ( Fung-kia-tsiu ). — See  Datura  Stramonium. 

TINCTURE  OF  TOBACCO — ( Yen-tsiu ).  — A wine  similar  to  that  directed  in  the  old 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  prescribed  in  the  Rwang-ltiun-fang-pu.  It  is  given  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  tympanitis  and  suffocative  catarrh.  The  Chinese  tobacco  is  weaker 
than  the  Virginian  kind,  but  the  Chinese  choose  the  summits  of  the  stems  as  the  best. 

TINCTURE  OF  VERATRUM — 'jjSj  ( Li-lu-tsiu ). — This  preparation  is  not  used  by 
the  Chinese.  The  name  is  that  of  the  Black  Veratrum. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN.  --tt-  m m ( Kan-sung-tsui ). — This  is  not  a Chinese  remedy. 
The  Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian,  or  the  ordinary  preparation  combined  with  Fetid  Spirits 
of  Ammonia  relieves  some  of  the  sufferers  from  opium-smoking. 


TOBACCO. — ( Ten-tsau ),  JpL  ( Jin-tsau ),  (■ Tan-pa-hi ). — This 

exotic  plant  was  probably  introduced  from  the  West  by  way  of  Japan  or  Manila  during  the 
lGth  or  17th  century,  according  to  Mr.  Mayer’s  researches,  given  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Hongkong  “ Notes  and  Queries”  for  1867.  It  was  forbidden  by  both  the  Ming  and  Tartar 
emperors,  the  latter  perhaps  having  had  some  previous  experience  of  the  leaf  in  their  native 
country.  The  plant  is  now  mentioned  in  Kangiii’s  Dictionary,  published  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  prohibition  laid  upon  it.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Pen  Tsau,  but  it  is  noticed  fully  in  the  Rivang-lciun-fang-pu , the  Imperial  Herbal 
published  in  the  year  1708,  in  an  amended  form.  It  now  grows  in  most  of  the  provinces,  ap- 
pearing among  the  exports  from  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  Swatow  in  large  quantities.  Fuhkien 
was  one  of  the  first  provinces  to  receive  the  plant,  and  still  has  a great  name  for  its  produce. 
Sin-hwui-hien,  Nan-hiung-ehau  and  Chau-chau-fu,  all  in  Kwangtung  (Canton)  province ; Sui- 
chang-hien  and  Sui-chau-fu  in  Kiangsi,  Hang-chau-fu  in  Hunan,  Lan-chau-fu  in  Kansuh  and 
places  in  Chehkiang  and  Pehchihli  furnish  notable  qualities  or  quantities  of  the  raw  or  pre- 
pared leaf.  The  plants  appear  to  be  the  Nicotiana  fruticosa  and  Nicotiana  rustica,  var.  Chi- 
nensis.  The  leaves  vary  a good  deal  in  size  and  colour.  The  yellow  leaf  ( ^])  is  stalked, 
hairy  and  ovate-pointed,  and  has  a good  smell.  The  water-tobacco  coming  from  Lan-chau- 
fu  (Kansuh)  is  called  jlhj  qjK  ( Si-yu ),  and  is  highly  esteemed.  Very  little  care  is  taken  in 
securing  the  tobacco-leaf,  which  comes  down  the  Yangtsze  from  Sech‘uen,  Hunan  and  other 
provinces  in  open  boats,  with  the  stacked  leaf  lightly  thatched  over  the  top.  It  has  less 
flavour  and  strength,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  than  foreign  tobacco,  but  the  Russians 
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manufacture  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  of  it,  and  of  Mongolian  tobacoo.  The  tightly  packed 
leaves  are  cut  up  into  very  fine  threads  by  means  of  planes,  and  mixed  with  some 

yellow  ochre,  arsenic  and  other  compounds  to  modify  the  colour,  flavour  or  effects  of  the  article. 
Dr.  Williams  says  that  the  leaf  is  sometimes  soaked  with  a solution  of  opium.  The  general 
use  in  Hupeh  of  the  water-pipe  must  neutralize  some  of  the  effects  of  a habit  most  univers- 
ally indulged  in  by  all  classes  in  China.  The  acrid  and  expectorant  properties  of  tobacco  are 
well  understood  by  the  Chinese.  The  mixing  of  arsenic  with  the  Peking  tobacco,  men- 
tioned by  Lockiiart,  is  a curious  fact.  The  cut  leaf  is  used  to  staunch  wounds.  The  use  of 
cigars  (yj@k  and  cigarettes  (-fjr  is  confined  to  the  Cantonese.  Tobacco  is  not 

chewed  in  China,  and  the  use  of  snuff  is  declining,  having  always  been  veiy  much 

confined  to  the  wealthy.  Medicated  snuffs  for  the  treatment  of  epistaxis  and  polypus  of  the 
nostrils  are  very  often  prescribed  in  the  Pm  Tsau.  A tobacco  of  Lobelia  was  formerly 
common  in  China.  Coltsfoot-tobacco  is  smoked  in  some  parts  of  China.  The  character  for 
tobacco  has  been  written  jj§5,  of  late  years.  The  word  Tan-pa-l  u is  probably  a corruption  of 
some  such  word  as  the  Hindustani  Tambaha.  See  Tincture  of  Tobacco. 

TOMBAC — (Tan-pa fa)- — Lobelia,  Tobacco  and  the  Agallochum  are  all  called 
by  this  name,  which  is  common  to  several  Asiatic  languages. 

TORREYA  NUCIFERA — ( Fei-shih ). — The  fruits  of  this  Taxaceous  tree,  not  far 
removed  from  the  Yew,  are  collected  in  China  and  eaten  as  hazel-nuts  are  elsewhere.  They 
are  brought  from  Kin-hwa  fu  in  Chehkiang,  Han-yang  fu  in  Hupeh,  and  Hwui-chau  fu  in 
Nganhwui,  amongst  other  places.  They  are  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  and  a quarter  long, 
oblong,  pointed  at  either  end,  but  more  sharply  so  at  the  upper  end.  The  skin  is  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  mottled  with  patches  of  a darker  tint,  woody,  fragile  and  marked  longitudinally 
with  broad,  shallow  strire.  The  kernel  is  much  roughened,  obscurely  villous,  and  covered  with 
a thin,  reddish-brown  menbrane.  They  have  little  taste,  but  aie  reputed  to  be  peptic,  anthel- 
mintic, laxative  and  tussic  in  their  qualities.  They  are  oily,  and  an  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  pressure  in  Japan. 

TORTOISE. — See  Emjs , and  Terrapin. 

TORTOISE,  GREEN— ( Luh-mau-kwei ). — This  ‘green-haired  turtle,”  or  tortoise, 
is  a small  fresh-water  turtle,  provided  with  a growth  of  green  conferval  filaments  of  an  inch  and 
more  in  length,  some  of  which  are  said  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  golden.  It  lives  in  bowls  on 
fish  and  shrimps,  and  is  brought  to  Hankow  from  Li  chau  in  the  northern  part  of  Hunan,  and 
from  Ki  chau  on  the  Yangtsze,  near  Hwang-chau  fu  (Hupeh),  the  birthplace  of  Li  Siii-chin, 
the  author  of  the  Pen  Tsau.  Nan-vang  fu  in  south-western  Honan  formerly  had  these  creatures, 
credited  with  the  power  to  drive  away  poisonous  snakes  and  serpents.  The  carapace  is  said  to 
have  three  ridges  along  its  surface,  whilst  the  plastron  is  of  the  colour  of  ivory.  The  common 
freshwater  turtles  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  same  growth  of  parasitic  confervm.  The  animal 
with  its  flesh  entered  into  the  composition  of  nostrums  for  debility,  congenital  weakness,  fevers 
and  other  less  definite  maladies 

T0W— Si  H f (Ma-niaiuJ). — This  name  for  the  refuse  of  hemp,  and  for  oakum,  used  in 
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caulking  junks,  is  also  applicable  to  the  useful  article  employed  to  pad  splints. 

TRAPA  BICORNIS. — -^jEj  (Liiiy-koh). — This  aquatic  member  of  the  Haloragacese  is 
abundantly  produced  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  Hupeh,  without  any  care  or  culture.  Its  horned 
fruits  have  the  appearance  of  a buffaloe’s  head,  and  when  broken  open  and  spread  for  sale  in 
the  streets  look  like  “grinders”  in  a country  chemist’s  shop-window.  They  are  simply  used  as 
articles  of  food,  a meal  being  sometimes  made  of  them.  These  Trapas,  with  the  Buck  Bean 

JpL),  Hippuris,  and  perhaps  other  similar  water-plants  were  the  3j or  Ku,  a kind  of 
vegetable  food  ordered  in  the  Chau  Ritual  to  be  eaten  with  fish,  and  forming  one  of  the  six 
kinds  of  grain,  now  reduced  to  five. 

TRAPA  TRICORNIS — (K {-shi/d. — This  species  or  variety  of  the  Water  Caltrops, 
as  well  as  a four-horned  variety  spoken  of,  are  eaten  as  food.  The  flowers  are  astringent,  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  beard-dyes. 

TRAPA  KARANS. — ( Fau-ling ). — This  plant  produces  nuts  which  are  cooked  and 
eaten.  They  are  identical  with  the  Water  Chestnut  of  the  French. 

TREACLE.— H (Wu-t‘ang\  gj|  (fang-tsiang),  f||  ||  {fang-lcau).— Treacle, 
or  molasses  is  met  with  in  some  quantities  in  the  sugar-producing  districts  of  Chau-chau  fu,  but 
it  is  not  an  article  of  trade,  or  general  consumption.  The  coarse  red  sugar  (^X  which 
replaces  treacle  in  Chinese  domestic  economy  is  very  moist  and  treacle-like.  It  is  used  as  a 
laxative,  and  is  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  given  in  colic  or  dyspepsia. 

TREE-WAX — tj;J|  ( Siih-lah ). — This  is  a name  of  Insect  Wax,  which  see. 

TREMOLITE. — See  Asbestous  Tremolite. 

TRIBTJLUS  TERRESTRIS — [^-J  (Peh-tsih-ll) . — One  or  two  species,  or  varieties 

of  this  Zygophyllaceous  plant  are  met  with  in  China,  including  the  Tribulus  lanuginosus 
which  is  the  Nerinji  of  India,  held  in  high  repute  in  the  south  (according  to  Waring)  as  a diu- 
retic. The  spines  of  one  of  these  plants,  exhibited  upon  the  small  carpels,  seem  to  have 
suggested  to  the  Chinese  the  form  of  their  iron  caltrops,  thrown  upon  the  ground  to  hinder  the 
march  of  an  enemy.  These  fruits,  have  four  spines,  are  said  to  be  tonic,  and  very  service- 
able in  spermatorrhoea.  Some  of  them  have  been  given  to  parturient  or  anaemic  women,  as 
they  are  credited  with  abortifacient,  galactagogue  and  alterative  properties.  These  fruits  were 
formerly  officinal  in  Europe,  according  to  Hanbury. 

TRIBULUS-SEEDS — fj?  -J-  ( Sha-yuen-tsze ). — Small,  flat,  dark,  reniform  seeds  are 
brought  to  Hankow  from  Yu-chau  in  Honan,  -which  are  the  seeds' of  a species  of  a Tribulus. 
They  are  worth  trial  as  a diuretic.  See  “P/i.  of  India,”  page  30. 

TRICHOSANTHES  DIOICA. — ^'ji|  ( Ko-lau ). — The  brownish-yellow  dried  rind  of  this 
fruit  is  met  with  in  Hankow  drug-shops  in  broken,  or  collapsed,  pieces  indicating  a globular 
fruit  of  some  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  The  large,  flat,  brown  seeds  are  also  met  with 
separately  from  the  rind,  and  are  believed  to  be  demulcent,  diuretic,  tussic  and  expectorant  in 
their  effects.  They  are  called  by  the  name  ( Kwa-lait-tsze ).  This  name  is 

given  by  Tatarinov  as  his  identification  of  the  Triehosantes  palmata,  a plant  which  under  the 
name  of  I/idraian,  or  Indrayan  is  in  use  in  India  as  a tonic  or  purgative.  These  seeds  yield 
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an  oil,  but  the  fruit  is  probably  injurious  when  eaten.  Tbe  large  tuberous  roots  of  a Tricho- 
santhes  yield  a white  powder  which  is  called  a n (Peh-yoh),  or  (T  cien- lava- 

fen),  and  is  used  as  a febrifuge,  tonic  and  vulnerary  remedy.  The  Bryony  and  several  Cu- 
curbitaceous  plants  are  probably  included  under  the  heading  given  above  from  the  Pen  Tsau. 
Following  the.  account  of  these  )Jk  ( Tlien-Jcwa ) plants,  as  they  are  also  called,  is  the 
M.  ( T^u-lcwa ),  which  has  the  various  synonymes  of  3E  ( Wang-lcwa ) and  ^ 

( Cliih-pau-tsze ).  This  is  set  down  by  Tatarinov  as  Thladiantha  dubia,  and  is  prescribed  as  a 

diuretic  and  laxative,  and  as  a regulating  remedy  for  female  irregularities. 

TRITICUM  REPENS — ^i|*  (_ Meh-huh. ). — This  plant,  the  Couch  Grass  of  agriculturists, 
is  described  in  the  Pen  Ts  au  in  connection  with  the  Dendrobium  and  other  Orchidaceous  epi- 
phytes. The  properties  are  not  discriminated. 

TRITICUM  VULGARE — /Jx  ( Siau-meh ). — See  Wheat. 

TRIUMFETTA — Jjljjjj,  ( Po-lo-ma ). — There  is  quite  as  much  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  fibre  called  by  this  Chinese  name  Po-lo-ma  being  the  product  of  this  Tiliaceous  tree,  as  of 
the  Corchorus,  to  which  French  authors  assign  it.  See  Agave  Americana. 

TROLLITJS  CHINENSIS. — j|j|  ( Kin-lien ). — This  Ranunculaceous  plant,  the  Golden 
Lotus  of  Chinese  writers,  is  met  with  in  Tai  chan  in  Shansi  in  great  perfection.  Its  persistent, 
yellow  flowers  are  fully  described  in  the  Kwa.ng-Jciun-fang-pu,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in 
the  Pen  Tsau.  It  is  inserted  in  Tatarinov’s  list  of  medicines,  but  is  unknown  in  Hupeb. 

TULIP  (1) — ( Kwang-hu ). — These  “smooth  bulbs”  resembling  those  of  a Tulip, 

vary  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  sharply  pointed  at  one  end,  and  vary 
in  colour  from  a white  to  a buff  colour.  They  are  apparently  prescribed  in  cases  of  carbuncle, 
abscesses,  struma,  chronic  ulcers  and  sores  in  general. 

TURBETH  MINERAL — gee  Mercury,  Nitrate  of. 

TURMERIC. — aal.  ( Kiang-hwang ). — The  dried  root-stocks  of  Curcuma  longa  are  met 

with  in  the  Chinese  drug-market  in  hard,  irregular,  tuberculated  pieces,  of  a light  yellow  colour 
externally,  and  internally  varying  in  colour  from  orange  to  saffron-yellow.  The  smell  is  aromatic 
and  the  taste  agreeable,  with  a bitterish  after-taste.  It  is  exported  to  India  as  the  Chinese  do 
not  care  much  for  it  as  a condiment.  They  employ  it  to  some  extent  as  a dye,  and  prescribe 
it  in  colic,  congestions,  amenorrhsea.  deficient  lochia,  and  as  an  external  application  to  some 
intractable  diseases  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Waring  advises  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burning  turmeric 
in  coryza,  and  approves  of  a decoction  of  turmeric  (half  an  ounce  of  tbe  bruised  rhizome  to  ten 
ounces  of  water)  as  a wash  for  eyes  suffering  from  catarrhal  and  purulent  opthalmia. 

TURMERIC,  GOLDEN — ( Yuh-kin ). — The  oblong,  or  ovate,  bi-pointed  tubers  of  a 
species  of  Curcuma,  brought  originally  from  Ta-ts‘in  lav  oh,  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacrificial  libation  called  ( Cliang ).  They  were  also  brought  from  Persia.  The  tubers  come 
from  the  south  and  west  of  China,  Liu-ehau  fu  in  Kwangsi,  being  one  of  the  places  from 
which  they  are  brought.  They  vary  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a quarter  inches  in  length,  and 
are  greyish-brown  and  more  or  less  reticulated  on  the  outer  surface.  On  breaking  one  the  hard, 
orange-yellow,  translucent  interior  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a central,  and  a cortical  portion. 
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They  are  aromatic  in  smell  and  taste,  and  probably  contain  the  same  principles  as  the  turmeric. 
They  are  used  as  a dye,  in  veterinary  practice,  and  in  much  the  same  cases  as  the  common 
turmeric.  Tatarinov  sets  them  down  as  belonging  to  another  Scitamineous  plant  the  Amomum. 
The  Pen  Tsau  gives  a separate  account  of  what  is  called  |i|  ( Yuh-lin-hiang ),  jjt. 

JH  ( Tsaw-shie-hiang ),  (Chl a-ku-mo)  (Sanscrit)  and  several  other  designations, 

including  that  for  both  the  Saffron  and  Safflower.  It  comes  from  Lo-ching  hien  in  the  northerly 
part  of  Kwangsi.  Cophene  (J|ij  ^jtf)  formerly  yielded  it.  The  description  is  unintelligible. 
The  plant  is  used  as  a scent,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  in  ink-perfumes.  It  is  not  procurable 
in  Hankow. 

TURMERIC  PAPER. — 19.  ( Kiang-hwang-c/d ). — This  test-paper  for  alkalies  is  easily 

made  by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  a Tincture  of  Turmeric,  made  by  digesting  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  bruised  Turmeric-tubers  in  eight  ounces  of  diluted  spirit  for  a week.  The  colouring 
matter  is  very  easily  destroyed,  alkalies  turning  it  to  a reddish-brown.  It  fades  readily,  but  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  other  dyes. 

TURNIP — ^ ( Lai-fuli ),  ( Tsz,e-hiva-sung ). — The  Pen  Ts‘au  describes 

under  these  terms  the  Brassica  napus,  or  Turnip,  and  also  the  various  sorts  of  Raphanus  (Radish). 
The  word  (Sunt/),  seems  to  be  a book-word  for  the  genus  Brassica,  and  includes  the  common 
( Peh-tsai ),  or  Cabbage.  This  name  of  Sung  is  given  to  the  Turnip  from  its  power  of 
standing  the  frost,  like  the  Coniferous  trees.  The  roots,  leaves  and  seeds  are  the  subjects  of 
several  formulae  in  the  Pen  Ts'au. 

TURPENTINE — yfjj  ( Tuh-nau-hiang-yu. ). — Frankincense,  crude  turpentine, 
and  perhaps  sandarac  are  referred  to  in  the  Pen  Ts'au  under  the  name  Tuh-nau-hiang,  an  ex- 
udation from  Coniferous  trees  in  Cambodia.  Its  production  was  assisted  by  heat.  It  was  used 
as  an  application  to  pigmental  alterations  of  the  skin  and  moles,  or  mother’s  marks  upon 
infants. 


TURTLE — gee  Emys  and  Ten-apin. 

TURTLE-STONES — (Shih-pieh). — These  nodular,  stony  concretions,  the  Septaria 
of  geologists,  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Emys,  from  the  reticulations  upon  the  surface. 
They  are  brought  to  Hankow  from  King-men-chau  (Hupeh),  and  are  believed  to  have  some 
good  effect,  when  powdered  and  taken  in  disorders  of  the  mine. 

TUSSILAGO — gee  Coltsfoot. 

TUTENAGUE. \UM  (Shcm-tlung). — This  word,  more  correctly  applied  to  Chinese 

Spelter  or  Zinc,  is  derived  from  the  Tamul  words  Tantcinagum  or  Tutum , applied  to  Zinc,  and 
its  ores.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  See  Waring,  “ Pham, 
of  India”  page  358,  and  Williams’  u Chinese  Commercial  Guide,”  5th  edition  page,  116. 

TWINE— $j  (Shing-tsze),  ^ (Soli). — Very  rough  twine  is  made  from  the  Bohmeria 

fibre.  For  use  in  dispensaries  the  common  cotton  thread  (/\$\)  is  serviceable.  Foreign  liga- 
ture-thread is  called  (Ma-sien). 

TYPHA  BUNGEANA — (Uiang-p‘u). — This  “ scented  flag  ” named  by  Tataiunov 
after  Professor  Bunge,  a distinguished  botanist  who  has  treated  of  the  Flora  of  North-China,  is 
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a kind  of  Bulrush  not  very  different  from  the  Typha  latifolia  of  Europe,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  south  of  China.  Its  linear,  reddish  leaves  are  made  into  mats  and  fans,  and  the  rhizomes 
( jfjf  furnish  a meal  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  a vegetable,  reputed  to  he  cooling, 
tonic,  diuretic  and  galactagogue.  The  stamens  and  pollen,  mixed  with  the  hairy  sepals  of  the 
flowering  spike  are  sold  as  a drug  under  the  name  of  ^ ^ ( P‘u-hwang ).  It  is  a yellow 

powder,  tending  to  collect  into  balls,  and  inflammable  to  some  extent,  like  lycopodium- 
powder.  It  requires  sifting,  and  is  then  used  as  an  astringent,  styptic,  sedative  and  desicccant 
remedy.  It  is  also  made  into  a confection  for  external  and  internal  use. 


XT 

TJLMTJS — See  Elm. 

UMBILICUS  MALACOPHYLLUS I ft  SI  fa  Jpt  {Tsoh-yeh-  7io-ts‘au),  ( Wa-sung), 

JH  ( Uh-yu ). — This  Crassulaceous  plant,  a kind  of  House-leelc,  or  Ilouse-fir  as  the  Chinese 
call  it,  is  very  common  on  the  tops  of  old  houses,  rather  rare  things  in  China.  It  is  cre- 
dited with  cooling,  alterative,  astringent,  emmenagogue  and  lithontriptic  qualities.  Its  juice 
is  used  to  wash  the  hair,  to  apply  to  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  to  swellings,  sores  and  wounds. 

UNCABIA  GAMBLR. — (Tiau-t‘ang) . — Short  pieces  ify")  of  this  vine-like  shrub,  or 
those  of  the  Uncaria  procumbens,  are  brought  from  Honan,  Shensi,  Hunan,  Hupeh  and 
Kiangsi.  Each  piece  is  of  a dark,  or  reddish-brown,  colour  and  contains  a node  of  some  half 
to  one  inch  in  length,  with  two  sharp,  stiff-,  recurved,  dried  stipules,  compared  to  fish-hooks  by 
the  Chinese.  They  have  a faintly  astringent  taste,  and  are  used  in  infantile  diseases,  such  as 
chorea,  febricula  and  aptbae.  The  permanent  cirriferous  branches  of  this  tree  adhering  by 
these  hooks  to  the  trees  over  which  it  rambles,  give  a similar  plant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  name  of  Grapple-plant.  A wine  is  made  from  these  nodes  of  the  Uncaria,  which  partakes 
of  the  properties  of  Tincture  of  Catechu. 

UNGUENTUM — ( Cltci-yoh ). — This  character  C/ta  is  variously  written  to  express 
an  ointment,  a kind  of  remedy  not  so  much  used  at  the  present  time  as  formerly.  Ointmen  Is 
of  litharge,  hellebore,  soot,  bulrush-pollen  and  many  inert  substances  are  directed  hi  the  Pen 
Tsau  to  be  made  with  lard.  Blasters  take  the  place  of  ointments  in  Chinese  surgical  practice, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  such  compounds  almost  useless  during  a long  period  of  the 
year.  Benzoated  lard,  or  lard  mixed  with  insect-wax  should  always  be  used  in  summer  to 
make  up  ointments. 

UKEA._f^  {Tsiu-slali). — This  substance,  mixed  with  lithates,  phosphates,  hippuric 

acid  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine  of  young  children,  is  obtained  by  boiling  down  the 
urine,  mixed  with  salt  or  a little  sulphate  of  lime  to  hasten  the  crystallization.  It  is  met  with 
in  small  cakes,  crystalline,  deliquescent  and  evidently  moulded  in  little  cups.  It  is  salt  to  the 
taste,  and  contains  much  common  salt.  Other  additions  are  made  to  it,  such  as  autumnal  dew, 
.whence  it  receives  its  name  “ autumnal  stone.”  This  substance  is  given  in  debility,  gonorrhoea, 
blenorrhoea,  renal,  vesical  and  uterine  complaints.  It  is  often  kept  in  Chinese  kitchens  to 
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soften  fresh  meat  required  for  immediate  use.  It  is  brought  to  Hupeh  from  Ngan-king-fu  and 
Chi-chau-fu  in  Nganhwui  province. 

URSUS — gee  Bear-gall. 

URTICA  DIOICA.  — 3S  Jft  (Sin-ma). — The  stinging  properties  of  this  and  similar  species 
of  Nettle,  which  are  generally  classed  with  the  hemp-plants,  are  well-known.  They  are  used 
to  poison  fish  by  throwing  the  plants  into  the  streams.  The  herb  is  said  to  allay  vomiting,  and 
the  juice  is  applied  to  sriake-bites  and  herpetic  eruptions. 

URTICA  SCORP IONIDES — <fe||  JpL  ( Hieh-tsze-ts  au ). — This  plant  is  not  found  in  the 

Pen  Tsau , but  is  described  as  formidable  to  all  animals  except  camels,  from  the  violence 
of  its  stings.  See  Kwang-lcivn-favg-pu. 

URTICA  TUBEROSA — Jjjpjj,  ( Ctiih-mci ),  ^ J^ji  ( T‘ien-ma ). — The  shoots  and  tubers  of 
this  Nettle  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  triumphant  in  all  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
plant  is  prescribed  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  palsy  and  lumbago.  The  dried  shrivelled  tubers 
of  this  plant  are  met  with  in  Hankow  in  the  form  of  flat,  yellowish-brown  pieces,  irregularly 
oblong,  and  measuring  from  two  to  two  inches  and  a half  long,  by  one  inch  and  a half  broad. 
The  names  of  this  plant  are  given  to  the  Leonurus. 

UVULARIA  GRANDIEIiORA — ( Pei-mu ),  ( Hiang  or  Ming). — The  researches 

of  Hoffman  and  Schultes  prove  that  one  of  the  several  plants  going  by  these  names  is  the 
Uvularia,  a Melanthaceous  plant.  Two  kinds  are  met  with  in  commerce.  A larger  corm,  of 
the  size  of  a marble,  is  much  cultivated  near  Ningpo,  according  to  Mr.  Bowra.  This  sells  at 
a much  lower  price.  This  kind  is  grown  in  Siang-yang  fu  and  King-chau  fu  in  Hupeh.  The 
SeclAien  variety  ( )\\  J=|  is  much  dearer,  and  is  of  recent  date.  The  corms  are  dug  up 
in  the  early  autumn,  and  in  spring,  so  that  this  difference  in  the  time  of  gathering  this  “ mother- 
of-pearls,”  as  the  Chinese  call  the  corms,  may  account  for  the  various  sizes.  The  SeclAien 
corms  are  naked,  of  a white,  or  yellow,  colour,  and  may  be  easily  broken  into  two  or  more 
segments,  disclosing  the  central  shoot.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a small  pea  to  the  bigness 
of  a small  marble.  They  are  easily  crushed  by  the  teeth  to  a white,  starchy  and  almost  tasteless 
powder.  The  Chinese  give  them  in  fevers,  coughs,  dysuria,  hremorrhages,  deficiency  of  milk, 
threatened  mammary  abscess,  lingering  labour,  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  drug 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Hermodactyl  of  the  ancients,  and  may  indude  the  Colchicum 
variegatum  which  M.  Planciion  gives  as  the  source  of  the  Hermodactyl. 


"V 

VALERIANA.  -if#  (Kan-sung). — The  rhizomes  of  a kind  of  Valerian  are  met  with  in 
Hankow  having  the  same  name  as  the  Spikenard,  and  appear  to  come  from  SeclAien  and  Shensi. 
They  are  covered  with  dried,  reddish-brown  leaves,  and  have  a mass  of  matted  rootlets  attached 
to  them.  The  taste  is  bitter,  and  the  odour  faint  and  not  unpleasant.  They  are  officinal  as  a 
carminative,  cordial,  tonic  and  deodorizing  drug.  It  is  inhaled  in  phthisis,  and  reckoned  to  be 
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good  for  gout  and  swellings  of  the  feet. 

VERATRUM  NIGRUM — jj|^  ( Li-lu ). — A drug,  consisting  of  the  rootstock  terminated 
with  the  radicles,  and  embraced  by  a bundle  of  hairy,  coir-like  fibres,  has  been  identified  by 
Tatarinov  as  Black  Hellebore  (Melanthacese).  It  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  an  acrid  poison, 
having  errhine,  emetic,  expectorant,  evacuant  and  anthelmintic  effects.  It  is  given  in  apoplexy 
as  a rousing  emetic,  and  as  an  ointment  for  itch  and  tetters. 

VERBENA  OFFICINALIS — ( Ma-pien-ts‘au ). — A weed  as  common  in  China 
as  in  England,  and  called  “ horse-whip  plant,”  from  the  long,  spiked  inflorescence,  after  the  fall 
of  the  deciduous  corollas.  It  is  confounded  by  the  country-people  with  the  Leonurus,  from  its 
similar  square  stems.  It  is  assumed  to  act  on  the  blood,  relieving  congestions,  obstructions, 
dropsical  effusions  and  hrematoceles,  and  is  also  credited  with  emmenagogue,  anthelmintic  and 
anti-scorbutic  properties.  The  root  is  set  down  as  astringent. 

VERDIGRIS — ^JjjJ  ( "fung-tsing ),  ^JrJ  ( if'ung-luh ). — This  substance  is  confounded 
by  the  Chinese  with  Yerditer,  a carbonate  of  copper.  Verdigris,  a basic  acetate  of  copper,  is 
made  by  sprinkling  vinegar  upon  copper,  or  it  is  scraped  from  copper  cooking  vessels.  It  is  used 
as  a vomit,  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  diseases,  to  kill  pediculi,  and  to  apply  to  syphilitic  sores 
and  snake-bites.  It  is  employed  in  making  paints,  and  to  preserve  wood  lying  in  water. 

VERDITER — (T'unff-Zuh). — This  substance,  confounded  and  often  adulterated 
with  Verdigris,  is  an  artificial  carbonate  of  copper,  extensively  adulterated  or  mixed  with  some 
vegetable  menstruum.  It  is  sold  in  small,  opaque,  friable,  rhombic  or  rectangular,  thin  cakes, 
of  a greenish  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of  a greyish-w'hite  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  used 
as  an  astringent,  alterative,  anthelmintic,  emetic,  vulnerary,  escharotic  and  detergent  medicine. 
It  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used  to  mix  with 
green  dyes,  or  as  a cheap  substitute  for  them. 

VERMICELLI — (Fen-sze). — The  Chinese  make  coarse  kinds  of  vermicelli,  or  lolcsoy, 
from  rice  flour,  and  they  are  used  by  both  natives  and  foreigners  in  making  soups.  The 
( Tin-sze),  or  “ silver  threads  ” are  vermicelli  threads  made  from  w'heaten  dough,  drawn  out  on  a 
frame  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  eaten  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each  month, 
called  m ( Soh ),  and  3^  {Wang),  the  Sundays  of  the  Chinese. 

VERMILION — ( Yin-chu ),  ^ ( Tsze-ft en-shwana). — This  beautiful 

substance,  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  mixing  together  two  catties  of  red 
sulphur  and  one  catty  of  mercury,  and  subliming  the  mixture.  The  crystalline  sublimate  on  the 
cover  of  the  alembic  is  called  cinnabar,  whilst  that  on  the  sides  is  the  vermilion.  These  bright 
red,  or  dark-orange,  acicular  crystals  are  carefully  powdered,  levigated,  decanted  and  dried 
' upon  tiles,  and  then  sifted,  sorted  and  packed  in  glazed  black  paper  in  quantities  of  about  an 
ounce.  The  more  patiently  and  thoroughly  the  vermilion  is  ground,  the  more  beautiful  is  the 
red  colour.  This  article  is  regularly  exported  to  England,  in  boxes  of  some  fifty  catties,  selling 
at  an  advance  of  some  25  per  cent,  upon  the  current  cost  of  mercury,  according  to  Dr. 
Williams.  Fuhkien  vermilion  is  the  best.  Tai-pmg  fu  in  Nganhwui  and  Yung-nan  fu  in  Yunnan 
yield  large  quantities,  according  fo  Chinese  account,  and  Hankow  supplies  an  inferior  quality. 
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It  Is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  minium  and  sesquioxyde  of  iron.  It  bas  much  the  same  medicinal 
properties  as  tbe  cinnabar,  and  is  believed  to  be  stronger  than  calomel.  It  is  recommended  as 
a fumigation  to  be  breathed  by  syphilitic  sufferers,  and  enters  into  several  formulas  for  external 
and  internal  use.  The  paper  in  which  vermilion  is  packed  is  said  to  be  a remedy  for  lice  on  the 
head,  which  is  to  be  fumigated  with  its  smoke.  Large  quantities  are  used  for  colouring  candles 
and  paper,  for  stamping  and  writing  purposes,  and  in  the  making  of  varnishes. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS, — =f|^  (, Siueh-lciu ). — This  “ snow-ball  ” plant  is  mentioned  in  the 

IL  K.  F.  P.  but  is  not  used  medicinally.  Known  in  England  as  the  Guelres  Eose,  this  Caprifo- 
liaceous  ornamental  shrub  is  confounded  in  China  with  the  Hydrangea.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
be  emetic  and  drastic  (Lindley). 

VICIA  SATIVA. — jfrf  ( Luh-tau ). — The  common  vetch  is  known  by  this  name  in 
Hankow.  Tatarinov  refers  the  Luh-tau  to  a Phaseolus,  and  the  description  in  the  Pen  Tsau 
agrees  with  it.  A favourite  article  of  confectionary,  eaten  particularly  in  the  fifth  month,  is 
called  ( Luh-tau-Jcau ).  See  Phaseolus  angulatus. 

VINEGAR jSjg  ( Tsu ),  jlUl  ( Nung ). — A very  strong  and  nauseous  vinegar  is  made  from 

rice  by  boiling  it,  and  keeping  it  to  ferment  in  a vessel  in  a warm  place  for  several  days.  Stale 
and  veiy  strong  rice-vinegar  is  directed  to  be  used  in  medicine,  but  it  is  really  prepared  from 
grain  of  all  kinds.  Peach-vinegar  was  formerly  made  in  China.  Vinegar  is  believed  to  spoil 
the  teeth,  and  to  make  people  thin.  The  reviving  effects  of  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  as  in  parturi- 
tion, are  understood  by  the  Chinese  It  is  believed  to  be  cooling,  astringent,  antidotal,  alterative, 
stomachic,  anti-emetic  and  discutient.  Its  corrective  and  condimental  uses  are  referred  to  in 
the  Pen  Tsau.  It  is  the  only  acid  with  which  they  have  any  definite  acquantance.  It  is 
accordingly  used  in  all  chemical  processes  as  a solvent  or  oxidyzing  agent. 

violet;—^  £ ( Tsz  e-Jcwrhwa ).■ — The  dog-violet  and  the  scented  violet  grow  in 

China,  but  they  appear  to  have  no  medicinal  use,  nor  do  they  seem  to  excite  much  admiration. 
No  reference  to  the  violet  has  been  come  across  in  the  pages  of  the  Pen  Tsau. 

VISCTJM ( Muli-huh ). — Loranthaceous  plants,  growing  as  parasites  upon  large 

trees,  are  sold  indiscriminately  with  bunches  of  the  dried  yellow  branches  of  the  Dendrobium, 
an  Orchid.  See  Mistletoe  and  Willow-epiphyte. 

VITEX  ircisa.  ^ m {Man-king). — The  fruit  of  this  scandent  Verbenaceous  shrub 

are  brought  from  Pehchihli,  Honan,  Shensi  and  Chehkiang.  The  berries  are  globular,  black, 
nucumentaceous,  about  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  usually  covered  with  the  remains  of 
the  calyx,  or  mixed  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  interior  is  white,  ligneous  and 
made  up  of  four  carpels  in  a state  of  adhesion.  They  have  little  taste  or  smell,  and  must  be 
very  nearly  inert,  as  sold  in  Hankow.  They  are  prescribed  in  headache,  catarrh  and  watery 
eye,  and  are  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  beard,  that  great  object  of  the  middle  life  of 
every  Chinaman.  The  Vitex  Negundo  and  the  Vitex  trifolia  are  extensively  used  in  Indian 
native  medical  practice.  See  Ph.  of  Lidia,  page  163. 

VOLCANIC  AMMONIA. — J^£  fA}  ( Peh-ting-sha ). — There  is  an  ammoniacal  salt  said 
in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  brought  from  Turfan  or  Kansuh,  which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to 
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by  Keferstein  as  a carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Sul  Ammoniac. 


W 

WALNUT, — ;jv)|i  ( ITu-t‘au ),  ( Heh-tau ),  (. Kiang-tlau ). — This  tree,  the 

Juglans  regia  of  botanists,  was  one  of  the  good  things  brought  from  Turkestan  by  Chang 
K ien  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  tree  flourishes  in  Ho-nan-fu  and  K‘ai-fung-fti  in  Honan,  and 
in  Shensi  and  the  northern  provinces.  The  fruit  is  regarded  as  not  very  wholesome,  but 
having  wonderful  effects  upon  the  blood,  lungs  and  kidneys.  The  pericarp  seems  to  have  fur- 
nished an  oily  juice  used  to  darken  the  hair  and  beard.  The  bark,  the  root-bark  and  the  hard 
shells  are  used  as  astringents. 

WATER, — ( S/avui ),  ( Yuh-yih ). — Whilst  water  is  consigned  by  us  to  the 

laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  to  the  care  of  the  hygeist,  the  Chinese  Pharmacopoeia,  or  Pen  Tsau, 
places  it  in  the  very  forefront  of  all  medicinal  agents,  and  discusses  very  elaborately  all  its 
conditions  and  uses.  It  is  the  first  of  the  sixteen  great  classes  of  all  known  substances,  and  is 
divided  into  the  cellestial  and  terrestrial  descriptions,  of  which  there  are  made  thirteen  and  thirty 
different  sorts  respectively.  The  hydropathic  system  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Han  surgeon,  Hwa-to,  who  practised  the  cold  douche  in  a regular  form.  The 
haemostatic  power  of  water  is  described,  and  the  power  to  check  vomiting  and  uterine  flooding 
is  insisted  upon.  Cold  compresses  placed  on  the  chest  to  excite  breathing  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  carbonic  acid  and  in  drunkenness,  and  cold  douches  for  the  eyes  are  intelligently  de- 
scribed. Its  use  in  skin-diseases,  now  unhappily  obsolete,  is  also  enjoined.  Hot  water  is  often 
drunk  by  the  Chinese,  apart  from  considerations  of  economy,  medicinally  as  an  antidote,  or  as 
a diluent,  leniture,  laxative,  demulcent,  solvent,  lithontriptic,  deobstruent,  stimulant,  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  agent,  in  which  they  have  deliberate  and  intelligent  confidence.  Sea-water  is 
recommended  in  the  Pen  Tsau  to  be  sparingly  drunk,  and  to  be  used  as  a bath  in  scaly 
eruptions. 

WATER  OF  THE  FIVE  METALS._5£  ( Wu-pau-t‘ang). — The  water  in  which 

the  “ five  precious  metals,"  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  tin,  have  been  hastily  boiled,  is  a popu- 
lar remedy  for  domestic  emergencies,  such  as  faintness  and  accidents  of  any  kind.  Personal 
ornaments  and  a medley  of  articles  generally  make  up  the  required  combination  of  materials. 
The  dose  is  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  bad  brandy  swallowed  in  all  such  catastrophes  at  home. 

WATER  CALTROPS — See  Trapa  biconus. 

WATERCRESS.—^  Jy-  ^ (Shiuui-k‘{n-ts‘ai).— See  Celery.  The  common  Parsley,  called 
fll  * ( Hu-ts‘ai ) and  (Hiang-ts‘ai),  is  largely  consumed  as  a vegetable  by  the 

Chinese,  who  cook  it  root  and  all. 

WATER  DROPWORT — See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

WATER  LILY — See  Lotus. 

WAX,  INSECT— See  Insect  Wax. 

WAX,  JAPAN 0 # ii  (J ih-pen-lah) . — This  is  a vegetable  wax  obtained  accord- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Williams,  “by  crushing  the  ripe  seeds,  and  then  separating  the  tallow-like  covering 
by  heat.”  It  is  inferior  to  bees-wax,  and  much  less  valuable  than  the  Chinese  insect-wax,  but 
is  a regular  export  from  Japan  to  China  and  other  countries.  It  consists  principally  of  tripal 
mitine. 

WAX.  VEGETABLE — (Shii-lah).— See  Insect  Wax,  Japan  Wax  and  Wax-tree. 

WAX,  WHITE — Q ( Peh-lah ) — By  this  term  the  Insect  Wax  is  always  understood 

by  the  Chinese,  who  generally  drop  the  character  for  insect  ( 5yfj).  Bees-wax  is  called  ^ tjjJ| 
( Mih-lah ),  and  was  the  usual  source  of  white  wax  up  to  the  end  of  the  Tcang  time.  In  the 
time  of  the  Mongolian  emperors,  who  gave  a stimulus  to  all  the  enterprises  of  the  country  by 
lightening  the  taxes  and  increasing  the  means  of  inter-communication,  the  insect-wax  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  worthless  dung  of  the  insect  began  to  be  utilized.  White  bees-wax,  never  very 
white  as  made  in  China,  should  be  distinguished  as  ai*  ( Peh-mih-lali ).  A draught  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  asse’s  glue,  sugar  and  purified  wax  was  a remedy  for  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and 
uterine  haemorrhage.  Pills  of  wax  were  an  old  presciption  in  coughs  and  atfections  of  the  lung 
in  general. 

WAX,  YELLOW — ( Ilwang -lali ). — Ordinary  bees-wax  is  brought  from  Kiung-chau 
fu  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  from  Sze-ching  fu  and  Chin-ngan  fu  in  Kwangsi,  Shau-wu  fu  iu 
Fulikien,  Sze-ckau  fu  and  Tung-jin  fn  in  Kweichau,  Pau-kingfu  and  Yung-shun  fu  in  Hunan, 
Sian  chau  in  Shansi,  and  from  Han-chung  fu  and  Sui-teh  chau  in  Shensi.  The  wax  is  melted 
into  large  cakes  called  $j||  ( Chuen-lah ),  or  Brick  Wax.  Dr.  Williams  say  sthat  bees-wax 
is  imported  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  China.  Large  quantities  are  used  in  coating  pills 
to  preserve  them,  in  candle-  making  and  in  preparing  red  and  black  discs  for  taking  impressions 
of  card-boards  and  small  rubbings  of  blocks.  Plasters  and  ointments  directed  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au 
for  application  to  wounds,  sores,  whitlows  and  chilblains  are  not  much  used  at  the  present  time. 
Bees  were  formerly  given  as  a remedy  in  leprosy.  Honey-comb  Jjjr)  was  formerly  offi- 
cinal. 

WAX-TREES, — ( Tung-tsing ). — This  is  a descriptive  and  comprehensive  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  evergreen  Oleaceous  trees  which  harbour  the  wax-insect.  The  tree  commonly 
known  by  this  name,  or  by  that  of  ( Lah-shu ),  is  the  Ligustrum  lucidum.  It  is  a hand- 

some evergreen  tree,  with  ovate-pointed  leaves,  profuse  white  flowers  in  paincled  cymes,  and 
bearing  a black,  capsular  fruit.  It  would  make  a capital  addition  to  our  English  shrubberies. 
The  fruit  and  bark  are  used  in  the  form  of  a tincture  in  rheumatism,  and  the  leaves  are  applied 
to  swellings  and  sores.  The  wax-insect  is  certainly  bred  upon  the  tree.  This  term  of  Tung 
ts‘ing  is  also  loosely  applied  to  another  tree  or  trees,  the  J=i  ( Nu-ching ),  a name  referred 
by  Hoffman  and  Schultes  to  Ligustrum  Japonicum  and  also  to  Ligustrum  obtusifolium.  The 
Bhus  succedaneum  is  called  Nu-ching,  by  Tataiunov,  but  nothing  is  known  here  to  confirm 
this  identification.  The  Nu-ching  is  officinal  in  debility,  rheumatism  and  lumbago,  all  very 
common  complaints  in  Hupeh.  The  wax-insect  is  largely  raised  on  this  tree  in  SeclAien.  * 
(Shivui-lah  -shii),  is  a name  of  a tree  affected  by  the  wax-insect,  and  referred  by  Hoffman 
and  Schultes  to  Ligustrum  Ibota.  This  tree,  judging  from  native  accounts,  should  be  an  Ulmus. 


Julien  suggests  that  another  tree  called  pj  ( Shwui-tung-ts‘ing),is  some  sort  of  Hibiscus. 


There  is  a tree  called  fjJJ'  ( T‘ien-chu ),  a native  of  Kiangnan,  producing  excellent  timber, 

and  harbouring  the  wax-insect,  which  may  be  a species,  of  Ornus  or  Fraxinus.  It  is  also  called 

§*} 


( Kau-lih ).  or  |'p]  ( Kciu-lih ),  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  The  Holly-tree  the 

(Shiv ui-lduh-sh ii),  or  “ water-orange  tree,  and  the  ( Yuen-chi-hwa ), 

are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wylie,  in  a note  contained  in  his  Sechuen  itinerary  published  in  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  ” for  1868,  as  affording 
shelter  and  food  for  the  wax-insect. 

WHALE — (King),  §(£  (/'),  (Kih-tiau). — Several  m a line  animals,  very  like 

a whale,  are  described  under  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  or  amongst  Fishes.  King  and  P appear 
to  denote  the  male  and  female  whale  respectively.  The  Kih-tiau,  a name  singularly  like  the 
Greek  word  for  a sea-monster,  now  applied  to  the  Cetacea,  is  described  in  connexion  with  the 
account  of  ambergris,  which  is  variously  described,  under  the  names  of  jjjpi  (Kih-tiau- 

cht),  |f||  (Lumj-sien),  as  the  spittle,  or  speim,  of  the  dragon  or  some  great  fish  in  the  ocean, 
out  of  whose  belly  it  is  taken.  This  Kih-tiau  is  said  to  have  the  head  of  a serpent  and  the  body 
of  a turtle,  with  a good  deal  of  fat,  which  some  sort  of  leech  is  described  as  robbing  it  of.  The 
beast  appears  to  have  frequented  the  coast  of  Fuhkien.  The  seal  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the 
description  of  some  of  these  queer  creatures.  See  Dragons  Spittle  and  Spermaceti. 

WHEAT. — /J'*  (Siau-met),  (Lai),  (Lai) — The  old  Chinese  writers  speak  of 

this  grain  as  the  auspicious  gift  of  heaven,  and  endeavour  to  perceive  some  resemblance  between 
the  characters  and  the  spikelets  of  the  ears  of  wheat,  the  u downcome  ” of  heaven.  The  learned 
compiler  of  the  Pen  Tsau  gives  lifil  (Kia-sze-tsu),  as  the  Chinese  transliteration  of  the 

Sanscrit  or  Pali  name  for  wheat.  The  grain  is  sown  in  winter  as  a rule,  although  a spring- 
crop  is  occasionally  heard  of.  In  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Shensi,  Shansi,  Shantung  and 
Pehchihli  wheat  is  very  extensively  raised.  Wheat  is  sown  broadcast  in  the  north,  but  in  the 
more  southerly  provinces,  where  an  inferior  grain  can  only  be  raised,  the  seed  is  more  thickly 
sown  to  produce  a precarious  crop.  From  expressions  in  Chinese  works,  and  from  the  name 
(Ta-meh),  given  to  barley,  it  seems  to  follow  that  wheat  came  into  the  importance  which 
it  universally  enjoys  as  at  the  present  time,  at  a late  period.  Setting  aside  the  story  of  the 
heavenly  origin  of  this  excellent  grain,  it  may  be  assumed  that  barley,  or  rye  (included  by  Dr. 
Sciilegel  under  the  name  of  Lai)  has  been  longer  known  in  Shensi,  the  original  home  of  the 
Chinese,  than  wheat  which  “ came  ” to  them  from  elsewhere.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au 
that  if  the  Xanthium  strumaruim  be  cut  up  and  dried,  and  mixed  with  wheat,  it  will  not  suffer 
from  weevils.  Wheat  is  regarded  as  nourishing,  but  heating  in  its  nature.  It  is  recommended 
as  a diuretic,  demulcent  and  anti-haemorrhagic  drug.  One  writer  quoted  in  the  Pen  Tsau  wisely 
adds  that  wheat  makes  women  fertile.  Much  more  of  this  grain  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese 
all  over  the  country  than  is  commonly  believed  by  foreigners. 

WHEATEN  FLOUR (Iliuui-mien) , a b (Peh-mien),  (Mien-fen). — 

Wheaten  meal  is  described  as  slightly  deleterious  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Flour  hung  up  for  several 
years  in  an  airy  place  is  said  to  lose  this  injurious  quality,  and  to  be  suitable  for  medicinal 
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purposes.  Wheat  is  ground  by  rude  hand-stones  of  the  most  primitive  character,  in  some  parts 
of  China.  In  large  towns  the  millers,  an  important  calling,  employ  the  yellow  cow  to  grind 
over  and  over  again  the  wheat,  which  yields  a coarse  flour.  The  — M ( San-tau-mien ), 
or  u three-way-flour,”  may  be  used  very  well  as  a substitute  for  foreign  flour.  Li  Shi-ciiin  argues 
that  the  quality  of  flour  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  in  which  the  wheat  grows. 
Bread  or  dough  pills  effect  wonders  in  relieving  night-sweats,  and  hsemorrhages  and  fluxes  are 
remedied  by  baked  flour,  according  to  writers  quoted  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  See  Bread. 

WHEATEN  STAECH. — jjjfy  {Mien-fen) . — Under  this  name,  often  improperly  applied 
(in  which  case  it  is  a redundancy)  to  the  flour  of  wheat,  the  Pen  Tsau  gives  the  starch  pre- 
pared from  bran  or  flour  by  washing  and  separation.  This  was  formerly  much  used  to  stiffen 
clothes.  It.  is  recommended  to  be  parched  and  made  into  a poultice  with  vinegar,  to  be  applied 
to  all  sorts  of  swellings. 

WHIN. — {Kin-tsioh-hwa). — The  same  confusion  between  the  genera  Ulex 
and  Genista  occurs  in  the  " K.  K.  F.  P.”  as  in  the  popular  botany  of  England.  See  Broom. 

WHISKEY. — See  Spirit.  A kind  of  whiskey,  called  'JjSj  {Fen-tsiu),  comes  from  Fen- 
chau-fu  in  Shansi,  and  is  much  liked  in  Hupeh  and  elsewhere.  It  serves  to  make  tinctures. 

WHITE  LEAD Q ^ ( Peh-fen ),  ( Fen-yuen i),  {Fen-sih),  m » 

{Ida  fen),  (. Kwang-fen ),  '$}’  ( Shwuifen ),  ^ ^ {Kwan-fen),  &&  ( Tuen- 

fen). — Several  other  synonymes  of  this  carbonate  of  lead,  long  made  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a pigmental  and  cosmetic  substance,  are  met  with  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  The  word  Hu 
does  not  denote  that  the  substance  was  formerly  obtained  from  some  foreign  source,  but  is  the 
result  of  a mistaken  character.  To  make  il  a hundred  catties  of  lead  are  melted  and  run  into 
thin  sheets,  which  are  further  rolled  into  rough  tubes.  These  tubes  are  packed  into  a large 
wooden  vessel  containing  a quantity  of  vinegar  in  a separate  vase.  The  vessel  is  luted  down 
with  a mixture  of  salt  and  mud,  laid  upon  a surface  of  paper  covering  its  mouth.  The  vessel 
is  then  heated  by  placing  it  in  a kang  with  warm  ashes.  The  lead  is  slowly  acted  upon  for  a 
week  by  the  vinegar,  the  heat  being  kept  up,  and  the  tubes  are  found  almost  entirely  converted 
into  a carbonate  of  lead,  the  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar  merely  acting  as  an  intermediate 
or  disposing  agent.  Any  lead  left  over  is  made  into  massicot  or  minium  by  exposure  to  heat 
in  a furnace.  Shinchau  in  the  western  part  of  Hunan,  formerly  a great  place  for  chemicals, 
used  to  yield  the  best  white  lead.  Nanking  yielded  a good  lead  in  the  Ming  time.  Shau- 
chau-fu  and  Canton  in  Canton  province,  P mg-loh-fu  in  Kwangsi,  Hang-chau-fu  in  Cheh- 
kiang,  Ta-ming-fu  in  Pehchihli  and  places  in  Yunnan  yield  good  white  lead.  The  Chinese 
carefully  grind  and  elutriate  their  white  lead  and  it  appears  to  have  a good  body,  but  it  soon 
tarnishes  from  the  presence  of  hydrate  of  lead  and  adulterating  additions.  The  poisonous 
effects  of  this  salt  are  well  pointed  out  in  the  Pen  Tsau.  Astringent,  peptic,  anthelmintic  and 
other  properties,  depending  upon  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  are  attributed  to  it.  Plast- 
ers, liniments  and  ointments  for  sores,  burns,  carbuncles,  &c.,  are  directed  in  old  Chinese  works. 
See  Bead,  Acetate  of,  and  Marble,  Levigated. 

WILLOWS — ^ | ijljp  ( Yang-liu). — This  indefinite  name  for  a number  of  trees,  exceed- 
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ingly  common  in  Hupeh,  is  tlie  result  of  a conjunction  of  the  word  Yang , originally  given  to 
the  spreading  species  of  Salix,  with  the  word  Liu  belonging  to  the  drooping,  long-leaved  species. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  note  that  the  genera  of  Populus,  Salix  and  Tamarix  are  all  confused 
together.  ( Muh-yang ) indicates  the  Salix  pentandra.  A very  large  tree  of  the  Wil- 
low kind  is  called  ( Ku-liu ).  Its  wood  is  much  used  for  making  boxes,  and  the  bark 

is  given  in  general  dropsy,  dysentery  and  abdominal  disorders.  The  (C/i ih-yang),  or 

Red  Willow  is  the  Tamarix,  named  sometimes  after  the  goddess  Kwan-yin.  (. S/ucui - 

yang),  or  ( Tsing-yang ),  has  leaves  like  the  Salix  pentandra,  and  the  branches  were 

anciently  used  to  make  arrows.  The  leaves,  bark  and  the  root-bark  are  prescribed  as  remedies 
for  wounds,  sores,  carbuncles  and  mammary  abscesses.  The  Q ( Peh-yang ),  or  Salix  alba 

grows  well  in  the  north,  and  is  said  to  be  tremulous,  like  the  Aspen.  Its  bark  is  said  to  benefit 
goitre,  dysentery,  rheumatism  and  all  sorts  of  bruises  and  fractures.  The  leaves  of  this  and 
other  Willow-trees  are  often  eaten  by  poor  people  in  times  of  want.  A kind  of  tea,  called  St 
% (T‘ien-cli  a),  was,  and  is  still,  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Salix  alba  and  other  kinds  of 
Willow.  In  Shanghai  these  leaves  are  openly  prepared  to  mix  with  tea-leaf  for  the  foreign 
market. 

WILLOW-EPIPHYTE. — ^Jj|J  (Liu-Jci-sang) . — This  is  a species  of  Viscum  met  with 

on  the  Willow.  The  dried,  yellow,  flowering  plant  is  sold  in  the  shops,  with  the  leaves  at- 
tached. It  is  used  as  a carminative,  antispasmodic  and  sedative. 

WINES — 'J|!j  ( Tsiu ). — The  wines  of  China  are  crude  spirituous  liquors,  almost  altogether 
unrefined,  being  distilled  from  rice,  millet,  barley  and  all  sorts  of  fermented  grain.  There 
is  a prejudice  against  grape-wine,  as  it  was  originally  brought  from  certain  volcanic  districts  in 
Turfan,  and  therefore  held  to  be  heating  and  injurious.  Distilling  wines  and  spirits  seems  to 
have  been  perfected  in  the  Mongolian  dynasty.  Wine  flavoured  with  sandal-wood,  brought 
from  Siam,  was  formerly  in  great  repute,  jj'p  J&  'jjS|  ( Shau-hing-tsiu ),  the  celebrated  Cheh- 
kiang  vine,  is  a wholesome  wine,  sour  in  flavour,  yellowish  in  colour,  and  in  the  greatest 
repute  all  over  the  empire.  ( Yuen-hwa-tsiu),  is  a weak,  white  wine  or  spirit, 

flavoured  with  the  flowers  of  the  Passerina  chanuedaplme,  reputed  to  be  tonic,  yC  'j® 
( Kwei-yuen-tsiu ),  is  a red  wine.  tM'  ( Pih-luh-tsiu ),  is  a greenish  cordial  wine,  or 

spirit,  brought  from  Pehchihli,  but  often  made  in  Hupeh.  SB  ( Fen-t&iu ),  is  a kind  of 

strong  whiskey,  brought  originally  from  F en-chau-fu  in  Shansi.  The  wines  of  China  are  taken 
warm,  very  soon  redden  the  face,  and  culminate  in  evanescent  stimulation.  The  Chinese 

drink  a fair  quantity  of  wine  in  the  cold  weather,  but  are  seldom  addicted  to  drunkenness. 
Liver-diseases  are  far  from  frequent  in  Hupeh. 

WOOD — See  Indigo. 

WOLFSBANE  — MW  ( Lang-tali ). — A tap-shaped,  or  napiform,  root  is  met  with  in  Chi- 
nese shops,  the  name  of  which  means  literally  Wolf’s  Bane.  It  is  used  as  a sedative,  and  is 
exceedingly  poisonous.  The  roots  are  large  and  starchy,  and  are  often  much  worm-eaten. 
It  is  possibly  the  Aconitum  Lycoctonum  of  botanists. 

(Tsau-hivui) . — This  is  a domestic  article,  as  common  in  Chinese 
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villages  as  in  English  homesteads.  As  reeds,  wood  and  straw  are  only  used  in  country- 
places  as  fuel,  the  lye  resulting  from  the  solution  of  the  ashes  is  mainly  a carbonate  of  potash. 
It  is  used  as  a detergent  remedy  in  disorders  of  the  skin  and  hair,  in  domestic  bread-making 
and  in  treating  hemp-fibres. 

WOOD  OIL — y|Jj  ( Tl ung-tsze-yu ),  ^ '/{fj  ( Siu-yu ). — Wood  Oil  is  met  with  in 
Hupeh  in  two  forms.  One  the  cold-drawn,  is  much  paler  and  thinner,  and  is  used  for  lamps, 
and  for  varnishing  furniture  and  the  better  class  of  umbrellas.  This  is  sometimes  called  Q 
(Pch-fung-yu).  The  thicker,  darker  oil,  called  Siu-yu  is  obtained  by  heat  and  pressure 
from  the  seeds,  or  fruits,  of  the  same  trees,  the  Eloeococcus  and  the  Jatropka.  It  is  used  in 
making  putty,  and  in  caulking  and  painting  ships  and  boats.  There  is  a reddish  kind,  called 
(Iluny-l  uny-yu).  The  best  Wood  Oil  comes  to  Hankow  from  Shin-chau  fu  in 
Hunan.  This  oil  is  given  as  a remedy  in  insanity,  and  in  cases  of  metallic  poisoning.  It  is 
emetic,  acro-narcotic  and  drastic,  proving  destructive  to  rats  in  a very  short  time.  It  is  applied 
as  a stimulant  to  carbuncles,  ulcers,  burns,  swellings  and  bruises,  and  is  a constant  ingredient  in 
native  plasters.  It  was  forbidden  to  be  exported  from  Hunan  and  Hupeh  during  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  as  it  is  a necessary  article  for  ship-yards. 

WOOD  SORREL — See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

WOOL — ^ ^ ( Yang-mau ). — The  wool  of  the  sheep  and  that  of  the  camel  were  for  a 
time  exported  from  Tientsin,  the  supply  from  Shansi,  Pehchihli  and  the  north  of  China  being 
very  considerable.  Foreigners  interested  have  derived  little  if  any  profit  from  their  enterprises. 
The  Chinese  make  excellent  felt  hats,  rugs,  tent-coverings  and  other  coarse  articles  of  protection. 
Cloth  is  however  beyond  their  power. 

, WORMWOOD, — See  Artemisia. 
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XANTHIUM  STRUM  ARITIM — Jf  ( Si-rli ),  If  (Ts ’anff-rh).—' This  common  Compo- 

site plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  variously  compared  to  the  ears  of  women  and  pigs,  has  some 
sixteen  names.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought  on  the  fleeces  of  sheep  driven  iuto  China  from 
the  north.  The  burs  of  this  weed,  armed  with  recurved  prickles,  are  gathered  by  Chinese 
herbalists,  and  used  as  tonic,  anti-strumous,  anti-rheumatic,  antiperiodic  and  diuretic  remedies. 
Formerly  a kind  of  flour  was  made  from  the  seeds,  which  also  yielded  a lamp-oil.  The  leaves 
and  shoots  are  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and  given  in  fevers,  apoplexy,  catarrh,  rheumatism  and 
leprosy.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  roots  and  leaves  was  a grand  remedy  for  ulcers,  cancers, 
carbuncles,  sores  and  wounds.  The  flowers  are  also  officinal,  and  so  are  certain  insects  harbour- 
ing in  the  plant.  This  plant  was  formerly  officinal  in  Europe. 

XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA ( Wan-hivang-lcmo). — This  beautiful  Sapinda- 

ceous  flowering  tree,  described  by  Prof.  Bunge  as  common  in  Peking  and  North  China,  is  put 
down  by  the  authors  of  the  Pen  Tsau  amongst  the  Fig-trees  or  “ flowerless  fruits.”  It  is  said 
to  be  common  in  King  chau  (Pehchihli),  and  its  fruit,  resembling  the  3^  ( Lih)  in  taste,  to 
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ripen  in  the  fifth  (Chinese)  month.  Dr.  Biietschneider  gives  £ I*  ( Wan-wan  g-hwo) 
as  the  common  name  of  this  magnificent  tree,  as  it  grows  in  Peking. 

XANTHOXYLUM ALATUM._fj|  ^ ( Tsin-tsiau ),  ?£  ^ ( Hwa-tsiau ),  )\\  ^{Cliuen- 
tsiau). — The  fruits  of  this  native  Pepper-wort,  originally  brought  from  Shensi,  consist  of  the 
small,  red,  tuberculated  carpels,  enclosing  the  round,  black,  shining  seed.  By  abortion  the 
carpels,  normally  four  in  number,  are  reduced  by  two,  and  the  slender  pedicles  are  as  often 
mixed  up  with  the  dehisced  carpels  (in  the  Chinese  samples)  attached  to  the  carpels.  The 
drug  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a peculiar,  pungent,  and  terebintkinate  flavour,  with  a be- 
numbing, acrid  after-taste,  faintly  resembling  that  of  aconite.  The  properties  which  render  it 
condimental  and  medicinal  are  probably  due  to  the  oleo-resin  of  the  tubercles  of  the  pericarp. 
They  come  from  Mau-ckau  and  Sii-ckau-fu  in  Sech‘uen,  and  Sze-nan-fu  in  Hupeh  yields  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  also  collected  and  used,  with  the  fruits,  as  stimulants,  carminatives, 
sudorifics,  emmenagogues,  astringents  and  anthelmintics.  Silkworms  are  largely  fed  upon  the 
leaves.  The  Sech‘uen  variety,  or  species,  sometimes  called  ( Shuh-tsiau ),  or  )\\  m 

( Ch‘uen-tsiau ),  is  brought  from  Kwei-chau-fu  and  other  places  in  SeelAien.  The  description 
best  suits  the  Xantkoxylum  hastile.  Judging  from  the  account  of  the  stronger  qualities  of  the 
jet-black  seeds,  this  is  probably  the  Faghureh  of  Avicenna,  the  Fagara  piperita  of  books. 

XANTHOXYLUM  PIPERITUM — ( Wu-chii-yu). — The  fruits  and  flower-stalks 
of  this  Pepper-wort,  are  brought  from  Jii-ning-fu  in  Honan,  Sze-nan-fu  in  Kwei-chau,  and 
Tang-chau-fu  in  Shantung.  It  is  common  too  in  Japan.  The  small  black  carpels  are  usually 
separated  from  their  pedicles,  five  in  number,  closely  connected,  and  mixed  with  the  scabrous 
stalks  of  the  umbellate  inflorescence.  They  have  a warm,  bitter  and  aromatic  flavour.  They 
are  used  as  stimulant,  carminative,  stomachic,  deobstruent,  astringent  and  anthelmintic  remedies. 
All  these  Xanthoxylums  are  worth  trial  in  catarrh,  quinsey  and  rheumatism.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  Piperaceous  order  proper,  but  all  nations  have  agreed  to  indicate  their  relation  to 
that  order  by  giving  them  a similar  name.  They  are  common  in  India,  and  are  used  in  much 
the  same  cases  as  in  China.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  found  in  Xanthoxylum  alatum  an  essential 
oil,  and  a stearoptene,  or  camphor.  See  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,  page  48.  Tea  is  often 
made  of  these  seeds  of  Pepper-worts  in  Hupeh. 


"S' 

YAK ( Fa-niu). — This  animal,  the  Bos  grunniens,  or  Poephagus  grunniens,  of 

naturalists,  is  remarkable  for  its  long  bushy  tail,  its  grunting  noise  and  its  long  hairy  coat.  It 
is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  and  was  observed  by  Marco  Polo.  Dr. 
Bretsciineider  says  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Chinese  Notes  and  Que- 
ries,” that  “ they  are  mentioned  quite  early  as  existing  amongst  the  highlands  of  Thibet  and 
Mongolia,  where  they  are  still  tamed,  and  represent  a valuable  domestic  animal,  that  requires 
no  care,  and  is  able  to  withstand  by  means  of  his  long-haired  coat  the  intensest  cold  in  the 
open  air.  The  Yak  thrives  well  in  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  hybrid  from 
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Bos  taurus  (masc.)  and  Bos  gruniens  (fern.)  furnishes  excellent  flesh,  and  large  herds  of  these 
animals  are  driven  on  this  account  to  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.”  The  milk  is 
very  rich,  and  the  flesh  very  delicate , eating. 

YAM its  j|  ( Kcm-chu ),  j|||  ( CJdl-yu ). — The  edible  tubers  of  Dioscorea  sativa  and 

other  species  of  this  genus  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Taro.  These  tubers  are  a prime 
article  of  food  in  Hupeh,  Hunan  and  some  other  provinces.  There  are  white  and  red  tubers 
sold  in  Hupeh.  Thin  slices  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Hankow  to  be  eaten  raw  by  the  feverish 
slave  of  the  opium-pipe.  See  Dioscorea. 

YEAST — p§^i  ( Kiaa ). — See  Leaven. 

YELLOW  OCHRE — -j^  ( ITwang-t'u ). — Yellow  ochreous  clays  or  loams  are  described 
in  the  Pen  Tsau  as  remedies,  which  when  mixed  with  vinegar  or  wine  are  applied  to  wounds, 
bums,  scalds  and  eruptions.  The  finest  kinds  of  these  clays,  some  containing  iron,  are  used  as 
pigments,  or  for  fulling  purposes.  As  remarked  by  Dr.  Dudgeon  this  powdered  loam,  or  loess,  iff 
sometimes  applied  in  conjunction  with  some  aromatic  ingredient  to  sores  in  a way  which  reminds 
one  of  the  “ dry-earth-system  ” of  disinfection.  Antidotal  properties  are  referred  to  this  ochre, 
which  is  also  an  ingredient  in  collyria,  or  eye-washes.  A yellow  clay  is  brought  from  Yoh-chau 
fu  (Hunan)  to  Wuchang,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  it  with  prepared  tobacco,  to  give  it  colour 
and  weight 
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ZANTHOXYLUM — gee  Xanthoxylum. 

ZEDOARY. — ^ kh  jj|i  ( llien-chuh-han-ldang ). — The  yellow  rhizome  of  this  “ Indian 
dry  ginger,”  mentioned  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au,  is  probably  the  Zingiber  Cassumunar,  or  the  Curcuma 
Zedoaria,  of  Roxburgh,  used  in  China  and  India  as  a carminative  remedy  in  indigestion  and 
dysentery,  and  in  lumbago. 

ZINC (Peh-yuen),  & m ( Peh-iung ). — Zinc,  or  spelter,  is  not  carefully 

distinguished  from  tin,  lead,  antimony  and  pewter,  with  other  alloys  of  these  metals.  Persian 
zinc,  preparations  from  the  oxide  of  which,  named  tutia,  have  been  long  known  in  the  East,  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Pen  Ts‘au.  It  is  met  with  in  thick  plates  of  a whiteish-blue  colour,  brittle, 
lamellated  and  crystalline  in  structure.  It  is  used  in  the  casting  of  guns,  and  in  the  making  of 
shot,  and  is  therefore  retained  as  a monopoly  of  the  Chinese  government.  Large  quantities  come 
from  Yung-chang  fu  in  Yunnan  (according  to  native  official  returns),  and  much  is  exported 
from  Hankow  to  Chinkiang  and  Shanghai.  Kweichau  province  contains  what  are  probably 
mines  of  zinc.  Spelter  instead  of  being  exported  to  India,  as  it  was  formerly,  appears  in  Dr. 
Williams’  list  of  Imports.  The  astringent  properties  of  zinc  are  not  satisfactorily  understood  by 
Chinese  writers,  who  are  more  familiar  with  calmine,  one  of  the  sources  of  brass.  See  Tutenague. 

ZINC,  OXYDE  OF a (. Peh-ymn-tan ). — This  coined  name  for  tutty  or  tutia,  a 

name  for  the  white  oxyde,  or  flowers,  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  Tamul  word  Tutum , is  new  to 
the  Chinese,  who  use  the  impure  carbonate  (calamine).  The  word  Tan  stands  for  an  oxide  or 
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sulphide,  and  may  be  of  any  colour,  as  well  as  red. 

ZINC,  SULPHATE  OF — ( Hwang-fan. ). — This  crystalline,  impure  sulphate  of  zinc, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been,  came  from  Persia,  as  well  as  from  places  in  Kansuh  and  Shensi.  It 
was  only  used  externally  as  an  astringent  wash  or  ointment,  to  be  applied  to  running  ears, 
condylomata  and  other  sores.  Up  ( Yuen-fan),  a name  occurring  in  the  article  in  the  Pm 
Ps‘au  on  alum,  would  be  a good  name  for  sulphate  of  Zinc,  if  there  were  not  a suspicion  that 
this  was  an  iron-alum.  |||j  ( Pen-yuen-fan ),  would  also  suit  the  nomenclature  of  Chinese 

old  works. 

ZINC  BLOOM — ( Lu-han-sMh ). — This  u sweet  slag,”  described  by  Tatarinov 
as  a carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  a calamine  of  considerable  purity,  resembling  the  botryogen,  or 
zinc-bloom  of  mineralogists.  It  is  brought  from  Ta-yuen  fu  and  Tseh-chau  fu  in  Shansi,  and 
from  places  in  Sech‘uen  and  Yunnan.  It  is  believed  to  occur  in  connexion  with  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  light,  white,  clinking  pieces,  sometimes  cerebriform  on  the  surface,  and  . 
varying  very  much  in  size,  as  from  one  quarter  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  largest  diameter.  ^ 
The  fractured  surface  is  of  a dead-white  colour,  and  often  veined  with  a ferruginous,  red  matrix, 
from  which  it  is  easily  separated  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  gas.  Tho 
specific  gravity  is  about  2.67,  according  to  Hanbury.  It  contains  a small  portion  of  iron,  and 
also  of  lead.  Small  chalky,  very  white  pieces  come  from  Shansi,  and  sell  at  a higher  price. 
Brass,  and  an  alloy  called  ft  5 ( Yu-shih),  are  said  to  be  producible  from  it,  when  mixed 
with  copper.  Hanbury  gives  tf-fi-S  ( Fau-kan-shih ),  as  the  name  of  his  specimens.  Persia 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  substance.  It  is  ordered  to  be  levigated  and  dried,  after 
the  usual  preliminary  mixture  with  the  urine  of  a boy  (a  common  medicinal  dose),  and  given  as 
an  astringent,  escharotic,  desiccant  and  discutient  remedy.  Mixed  with  cuttle  fish  bone  and 
borax  it  is  recommended  as  a powder  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Mixed  with 
nitre,  sulphate  of  soda,  bloodstone,  catechu,  camphor,  alum  and  other  substances  it  is  used  to 
treat  sore  eyes  and  ears,  and  chancres,  or  running  sores. 

ZIZYPHUS — gee  Jujube.  Buckthorn  and  Rhamnus  soporiferus. 


FINIS. 
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ADENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  12. — After  the  article  on  “ Amber-powder,”  insert  “ Ambergris.” — j||[  . See 

Dragons  Spittle  and  Whale. 

Page  17. — After  the  article  on  “ Andrographis  Paniculata,”  insert  “ Andromeda  polifolia.” 

{j^lj  • See  Azalea. 

Page  21. — Line  6 from  lop,  omit  “ or  Areca  oleracea.” 

Page  32. — Line  6 from  top,  for  “ hygrometric,”  read  “ hygroscopic.” 

Page  35. — After  the  article  on  “ Bear-gall,”  insert  “ Beaver.” — j]  jg[  jjj^  |§pC  ■ See  Castor. 
Page  45. — The  article  on  “ Birch  ” should  be  inserted  after  “ Biota,”  on  page  38. 

Page  184. — After  the  article  “ Red  Haematite,”  insert  “ Red  Lady-bug.”  ( Hung - 

liang-tsze).  This  insect,  found  upon  the  Ailanthus  and  several  other  trees  at  Hankow,  is 
a sort  of  Red  Cicada,  making  a grinding  noise.  It  has  a red  body  and  dark  wings,  and 
is  collected  in  large  quantities  by  the  country-people  for  the  druggists,  who  use  them  as 
blistering  flies.  They  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  Mylabris  Cichorii. 

Page  192. — After  the  article  on  “ Salvia  Plebeia,”  add  “ Samshu.”  See  Spirit. 

There  are  several  minor  corrections,  of  little  consequence,  which  the  reader  can  excuse,  in 
consideration  of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  fair  copy  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  letter-press,  have  been  executed  by  the  Author,  prior  to  his  departure  for  England. 
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